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CuaPTeR XXVIII. 
If thou desire to be held wise, be so wise as to hold thy tongue. 


RISELDA darting homewards through the twilit garden is 
conscious, in spite of her depression, of something that sug- 


gests a belief in Peyton’s power to see her again, and with this 
there returns to her the remembrance of what he said of Seaton 
Dysart—of his engagement toa Miss Butler. Oh, but this will 
be good news for poor dear Vera ! 

Her light walk quickens into a run, and as she reaches the 
summer-house, a favourite resort of Vera’s notwithstanding the 
rather unpleasant associations connected with it, she stops, and 
pokes in her head to find Vera there. 

‘I’ve come back,’ she cries breathlessly, sinking into a seat 
and looking at Vera with despair in her eyes. ‘I have done as 
you advised me, I have said good-bye to him for ever!’ 

‘Oh, poor Griselda, your one friend beside me!’ says Vera 
in dismay. ‘Oh, I’m sorry you took me so completely at my word. 
You might have waited—have thought it out a bit. Oh, it does 
seem hard !’ 

‘Well, I told him everything—of my promise to Uncle 
Gregory, that horrid beast!’ cries poor Griselda, bursting into 
tears, and in her angry misery forgetful of her manners. ‘I bid 
him good-bye and—and——’ 

‘What did he say? Was he very much upset?’ with burning 
interest. 
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‘He said he’d manage to see me in some way or other,’ says 
Griselda with a heavy sigh. 

‘Oh, well—come now, that’s not so bad,’ says Vera cheer- 
fully, forgetful of prudence at sight of her sister’s grief. ‘ He 
seems from all I have heard from you a—a sort of a person who 
would be difficult to baffle. I think I should put faith in that 
declaration of his if I were you.’ 

‘Oh, he said more than that,’ cries Griselda, grateful beyond 
measure for the overflowing sympathy with which her story has 
been received; ‘he said something that will make you glad too, 
something that, if we can prove it, will put an end to all that 
dreadful old man’s machinations. And oh, Vera darling, if I 
haven’t seemed to feel enough for you, it wasn’t that I didn’t. I 
declare when he told me to-day, I thought I could never get at 
you soon enough to tell you.’ She quite believes all this. 

‘But what is it ?’ asks Vera nervously. 

‘Why, it appears that Tom—Mr. Peyton—knows Seaton quite 
well, and likes him too. Think of that. I assure you, I had quite 
a quarrel with him about Seaton—Dysart, as he calls him—and he, 
Tom, declares there are few fellows so charming or so much to 
be liked as our unpleasant cousin.’ 

‘Well, but that can’t be it; there must be something else. 
It would not add to my happiness to hear Mr. Dysart’s praises 
sung. It strikes me that your friend cannot be a person of very 
deep penetration.’ 

‘I don’t think you should despise him ; he is very reasonable, 
as a rule,’ says Griselda a little coldly, ‘and after all, are you 
not hard on Seaton? Many a man marries for prudence sake ; it 
is not so altogether an unheard-of thing, and, from what I could 
gather from you, Seaton behaved very well that night you were 
shut out in the garden.’ 

‘Oh, yes, yes!’ says Vera hastily, ‘I give him credit for all 
good feeling on that occasion.’ 

‘ He is, therefore, not hopelessly lost to the higher virtues,’ says 
Griselda, who is championing Tom Peyton, not Seaton, all this 
time. She looks up now mollified, and her eyes light on the 
graceful hanging creepers that adorn the doorway; they seem to 
remind her of something, and she smiles. ‘ How strange that he 
should have done you a good turn in this, the summer-house 
where first you so offended him,’ she says, alluding to that hour 
long past when Seaton had overheard Vera’s rather pronounced 
opinion of him. ‘It was here you said you did or would 
detest him, and it was here the other night that hé covered you 
with his coat when you were sleeping, to keep off the mists 
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of night. Surely he can’t be all bad; he must have a forgiving 
nature.’ 

Vera has flushed crimson. ‘You said you had something to 
tell me,’ she reminds her with some dignity: ‘may I hear it 
now?’ 

‘Well, it was about Seaton; Mr. Payton says that he, Seaton, 
is engaged to be married to a Miss Butler, a friend of Lady 
Riversdale’s.’ 

For a moment there is a dead silence, during which the pretty 
crimson on Vera’s cheek dies out, leaving her singularly pale. No 
doubt the surprise is great. 

‘Isthat true?’ shesays. ‘I should not be surprised, though I 
confess I am ; it is only what I might have expected from my first 
judgment of him. And one should not condemn him either; it 
is not his fault that he calls Uncle Gregory father.’ 

‘Yes, it was sly of him—concealing it, I mean, but it is a 
good thing for you, Vera. We may deplore our cousin’s duplicity, 
of course, but nevertheless, you must see that it is the best thing 
that could have happened for you. The next time Uncle Gregory 
speaks of his plans, just tell him about Miss Butler, and there 
you are! Yes, it must be said that it is a most fortunate thing 
for you.’ 

‘Most fortunate!’ says Vera in a distinct tone. 

‘I should think, if I were you, I should love Miss Butler,’ says 
Griselda with an amused little laugh: ‘she'll take him off your 
hands. Still when one thinks of it, I feel as if Seaton were even 
a worse person than I quite believed him. I assure you, when Mr. 
Peyton told me of that Miss Butler, I felt the blood rushing to 
my face; I was in a most unholy temper. It seems almost an 
indignity to you, his having ; 

‘I know. Don’t go into it,’ says Vera, with a swift upward 
movement of her hand that forbids further analysis of the situa- 
tion. ‘Iam accustomed to indignities at his hands. It is only, 
after all, as I said before, what I should have expected. You 
know,’ with a faint smile, ‘ what was my first unbiassed opinion of 
him, and you also know that it is sweet to every one to find their 
judgment correct.’ 

A footstep upon the gravel outside makes them both turn their 
heads. 

‘ What is it, Grunch ?’ asks Vera calmly as the housekeeper 
appears on the threshold. 

‘The master wishes to see you, Miss Dysart, in the library.’ 
There is an expression of malignant amusement in the woman’s 
eyes as she says this. 
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‘Very well. Tell him I am coming,’ says Miss Dysart with a 
cold glance. Grunch retires. 

‘Another attack,’ suggests Griselda. ‘Shall I come with 
you? No? Well, this time at all events you have a Roland for 
his Oliver. When he once again begins to open out to you the 
advantages to be derived from a union with his precious son, just 
you throw Miss Butler at his head. Throw her hard. The more 
you hurt him, the better I shall be pleased.’ 

‘I don’t think I shall mention her,’ says Vera, drumming 
thoughtfully upon the little rustic table with her fingers; ‘I 
feel,’ drawing her breath sharply, ‘as if I couldn’t! And—and 
besides, there is always the fear that he would want to know how 
I heard of—of—that girl.’ The nervous tapping fingers are 
trembling now. 

‘Don’t mind me,’ says Griselda eagerly, ‘put me out of it. 
If it will strengthen your cause, and cast a destructive stone upon 
his “ plans,” speak freely of Miss Butler; I’m quite prepared to 
bear the brunt of his anger. Indeed,’ contritely, ‘I feel so much 
as though I had broken my word to him by having even acciden- 
tally seen Tom, that I think I ought to endure some punishment. 
So mention her at once, and take my advice.’ 

*No, I don’t think I shall do that,’ says Vera in a curious 
tone, and then suddenly she turns to Griselda and presses her 
cheek to hers. ‘ You are very generous,’ she says. ‘ Don’t imagine 
I am so; I shall not speak of Miss—Butler—only because it 
would wound my self-love to do so, nothing more. One doesn’t 
like to think,’ looking down and paling slightly, ‘that one has 
been treated like a puppet—an infant—a fool——’ 

She breaks off as if afraid to go on, and abruptly moving to 
one side quits the summer house. ‘Slowly she moves towards the 
hall-door, her mind ina turmoil. Passionate anger mingled with 
extreme indignation moves her very soul. It was sufficiently de- 
testable that he should have expressed himself willing to take her 
without affection, or even a barest friendship, but that he should 
have elected to make her his wife, with his whole being filled with 
thoughts of another, is nothing less than despicable. 

And how would he smooth matters with this other girl, this 
Miss Butler. Poor fool, is she still in ignorance of his faithless- 
ness? Poor fool, twice over, to love such an one! But perhaps 
she doesn’t love him. No doubt she too is a heartless worldling, 
eager to give up her whole life for the sake of the old man’s 
money, that must in time accrue to the son. After all, what is 
there in him to love? 

What! Though her body is walking towards the house, her 
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whole mind stands still to seek an answer to this question. But 
if any comes, if her better instincts seek to give him a saving 
clause, she beats their efforts back, and refuses vehemently to 
acknowledge their truth. No, no, above all men he is to be 
despised. 

This last, this freshest indignity has cut sore. Her lips are 
calmly set, but her face is deady pale as she dwells upon it. It 
grows paler still as she draws near the library door. What terrible 
things will there be said to her, and all because of him, that 
double traitor? Often in her life she had known unhappiness, 
but never unhappiness so absolute as this! 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Whoever is afraid of submitting any question, civil or religious, to the test 
of free discussion, is more in love with his own opinion than with truth. 


SHE had gone into the library with a pale face, but it was with 
one paler still she came out of it, half an hour later, white as 
death, and with a strained look of passion on every feature not 
to be subdued. 

She seems hurt, too, as one internally injured in some mortal 
strife. There is a sad, frightened expression in the beautiful 
eyes now lowered as if ashamed to lift themselves, and the right 
hand hanging at her side is clutching with an unconscious force 
at her gown. 

She might perhaps have given way to the blessed relief of 
tears if she had had time to escape to Griselda, but as she finds 
herself looking at Seaton Dysart, who has at this moment entered 
the inner hall leading to the room she has just left, all her being 
seems to stiffen into a cold horror of contempt. 

She stops short and fixes her heavy eyes on his. 

‘So you betrayed me!’ she says in a low tone that vibrates 
with scorn. 

‘Betrayed you?’ echoes he, starting. There is that in her 
face not to be mistaken, and a presentiment of coming evil sends 
a hot flush to his brow. 

‘You are a bad actor,’ says she, with a pale smile, ‘you 
change colour at a crisis; you have still a last grain of honesty 
left in you. You should see to that; kill it quickly, it spoils 
your otherwise perfect rdle.’ 

‘You are pleased to be enigmatical,’ says he with a frown. 
‘I am, however, at a loss to know what you mean.’ 

‘What a paltry pretence at ignorance!’ says she. ‘I have 
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just come from him,’ with a reluctant gesture towards the door of 
the library. ‘I know all.’ 

‘You are very much in advance of me, then, for I know 
nothing.’ 

‘Oh, are you not ashamed to keep it up—the deception ?’ cries 
she with a sudden outbreak of wrath, and then, all in a moment, 
her strength leaves her, she turns from him and covers her eyes 
with her hands. ‘Oh, how could you do it?’ she says, and bursts 
into a storm of tears. 

‘Great heaven, how can I convince you that I have done 
nothing?’ exclaims he,*growing pale as herself. ‘You will not 
explain, you will not listen, you will not believe. I swear to you 
by all I hold most sacred, that I have not even the remotest 
knowledge of what you allude to.’ 

‘ There was no one else awake, there was no one to see me,’ says 
she, trying to stifle her agitation. ‘What then must I think but 
that you were the one to tell your father of that unlucky night 
when I was locked out in the garden?’ 

‘He has heard that?’ Seaton, as if thunderstruck, looks 
blankly back at her. 

‘Why do you compel me to tell you what you already know ?’ 
says she with a little irrepressible stamp of her foot. ‘You do 


not deceive me—no. If you will listen to what is already 
no news to you, learn that your father sent for me just now—a 
long time ago, hours ago, I think,’ putting her hand to her head 
in a little, confused, miserable way, ‘and accused me of having 


spent 

‘Yes, go on,’ harshly. 

‘Of having spent the whole night alone with you, purposely, 
in the garden,’ says she, her own tone now as harsh and defiant as 
his, though in spite of all her efforts to be indifferent two last 
tears well over and run down her cheeks. 

‘And you think that I . 

‘I don’t think,’ with a condemnatory glance. ‘As I told you 
before, I know. Your father has insolently accused me of an 
impossible thing, but even if I had stayed in the garden with 
you that night, of my own free will, I cannot see where would lie 
the disgrace he connects with it.’ 

There is such a depth of sincerity, such a directly angry, 
lovely innocence, both in her words and tone, as she says this, that 
the hopeless love he entertains for her gains food from it, on 
which to drag out its sad existence for many a day. 

‘You are right, no one could see disgrace where you were,’ 
says Seaton calmly. ‘My father is an old man, he——’ 
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‘Is old enough to know how to insult a woman,’ coldly, 
‘when,’ with a terrible glance at him, ‘shown the way. Oh, 
laying her hand upon her breast in a paroxysm of grief, ‘ it was 
abominable of you, and you said—twice you said it,’ coming 
closer to him, and lifting accusing eyes to his, ‘Trust me.” I 
remember it as though you uttered it but now, and I believed 
you. “Trust me,” you said.’ 

‘I should say it again,’ says Dysart, ‘a hundred times 
again. That you should distrust me, that you should believe me 
capable of such foul play as you imagine, is the one thing that 
puzzles me; but women, I have heard, are seldom gifted with 
the power of reading character. Still, when I tell you that I had 
nothing to do with my father’s unfortunate discovery, I shall,’ with 
a stern air, ‘expect you to believe it.’ 

‘You expect too much,’ says she, undismayed by that smile. 

‘Do you mean that you still think it was I who told my father 
of your having been shut out of the house the other night ?’ 

His face is set, almost rigid, and the expression should have 
warned her, but she had her eyes determinedly fixed upon the 
ground. 

‘ Yes, that is what I believe,’ she says slowly. 

‘How dare you say that?’ exclaims he vehemently, his passion 
suppressed so long now breaking forth. ‘How have you the 
courage to accuse me of this thing? But I refuse to permit it. 
I shall compel you to hear the truth.’ 

With deliberation he steps forward and lays his hand with a 
firm grasp upon her arm. His brow is dark with anger; she 
would have resisted, but a glance at his face restrains her. 

‘Come,’ he says, and leads her back again to the library she 
has just quitted. Unwilling, yet willing, she accompanies him ; 
the real truth, what is it? 

In the library, Gregory Dysart still sits in his usual chair, 
his arms on the elbows of it, his face as set, as though death had 
laid its seal on it, save for the marvellously, horribly youthful 
eyes, so full of fire and life. 

‘You will be so good as to explain to Vera at once,’ begins 
Seaton in a dangerous tone, ‘how it was you learned of her 
being in the garden the other night ?’ 

‘What night? She may have been out every night for aught 
I know; she tells me she is fond of moonlight,’ replies the old man 
impassively. ‘If you will be a little more explicit, therefore, I 
may be the better able to help you.’ 

‘You understand perfectly the night of which I speak,’ says 
Seaton, his face now livid. ‘Let her know without further delay 
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who it was who informed you of her absence from the house.’ 
His father still hesitating, he takes a step forward, ‘Who?’ he 
repeats in a low but terrible voice. 

‘ Grunch,’ replies Mr. Dysart shortly ; something in his son’s 
face has warned him not to go further. In truth he could hardly 
have told himself why he had kept back the truth, save through a 
malignant desire to hurt still more the girl who had defied him. 

You hear?’ says Seaton, turning to Vera. ‘It was Grunch 
who betrayed you. You are satisfied now?’ 

‘On that point, yes. I suppose I should offer you an apology,’ 
says she icily. ‘ But,’ with a swift glance at his father, ‘how can 
I be satisfied when ’ 

Her voice breaks. 

‘Sir,’ cries Seaton, addressing his father with sudden passion, 
‘why did you speak to her of this? Grunch’s malicious tongue is 
surely too well known to move you now to anger or belief. Why 
have you deliberately insulted your brother’s child ?’ 

‘ There was no insult.’ The old man’s clear voice is as calm, as 
unmoved, as though he were answering some ordinary question 
about the weather. ‘I may have told her as I tell her now that 
if she chooses to do such things as society disapproves of, she 
must only submit to the consequences and consider herself 
ostracised.’ 

*“ Compromised,” you said.’ 

‘Well, it is as good a word, you are welcome to it,’ replies he 
mildly, blowing a fleck of dust off the arm of his shabby coat with 
an unembarrassed air. 

‘I shall not permit her to believe that,’ says Seaton firmly. 
‘The whole affair arose out of the purest accident; it might 
have happened to anybody.’ 

‘Quite so. I entirely agree with you; and then “anybody,” 
if a woman, would have been ostracised—I beg pardon, I 
believe compromised is the word you prefer.’ 

‘ Pshaw!’ says Seaton, with a quick motion of the hand, as if 
flinging the idea far from him, ‘let us have no more of such 
petty scandal. You forget,’ sternly, ‘that when you’seek to com- 
promise Vera, you condemn me, your son.’ 

Dysart shrugs his shoulders. 

‘The man is never in fault; so your world rules,’ says he 
lightly. 

‘You persist, then, in your insult,’ says Seaton, going a step 
nearer to him, the veins swelling in his forehead. ‘ You still say 
that she ; 

*I say that, and more,’ replies the old man, undaunted, a very 
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demon of obstinacy having now taken possession of his breast. 
‘I feel even bold enough to suggest to her the advisability of an 
immediate marriage with you, as a means of crushing in the bud 
the scandal that is sure to arise out of her imprudence.’ 

‘Go, Vera, leave the room,’ says Seaton, with great emotion. 

‘Why should she go? It seems to me you give her bad 
advice,’ says Mr. Dysart, looking from one to the other with a 
satirically friendly glance. ‘Let her rather stay and discuss 
with us your marriage with her.’ 

If he had been so foolishly blind as to hope by this bold move 
to force Vera into an engagement, his expectations are now on 
the instant destroyed by his son. ‘ Understand, once for all, that 
I shall not marry Vera,’ says he, white with anger, and some 
strong feeling that he is almost powerless to suppress. ‘ Were 
she to come to me this moment, and lay her hand in mine, and 
say she was willing so far to sacrifice herself, I should refuse to 
listen to her.’ 

Vera, for the first time since her entrance, lifts her head to 
look at him. Was he thinking of Miss Butler? Was he true at 
last to her? A little bitter smile curls her lip. 

‘I thank you,’ she says with a slight inclination of her head 
towards her cousin, and with a swift step leaves the room, 


CHAPTER XXX. 


The worm of conscience still begnaw thy soul ! 


As the last sound of her footsteps dies away in the hall Seaton 
once again faces his father. The shame, the humiliation has gone 
from his eyes, but in their place is an anger, so cold, so relentless, 
that the old man’s heart, callous as it is, sinks within him. 

‘IT have endured a good deal from you,’ says Seaton in dull, 
measured tones. ‘I have made up my mind, within the last half- 
hour, to endure no more. Honour must be dead within you, the 
affection you profess for me a mockery. I shall not submit to 
be your puppet any longer.’ 

‘My puppet? Say rather that I am yours,’ cries Dysart 
vehemently. ‘When I move, when I speak, is it not all to further 
your good ?’ 

‘Mine, mine? Was it for my good that you now grossly, 
unpardonably hurt and insulted that poor child, whom relentless 
fortune has flung into your hands? Good heavens, that you should 
breathe, and still have no power to feel the torture you can inflict 
on others! Js it nothing to you that her delicate young soul 
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should be scorched and troubled, that all her girlish trust and 
softness should be killed in her? Yet the long course of harshness 
and indignity to which she has been subjected whilst under your 
roof has tended to that end. I for one refuse to stand by and see 
it. I am unable to help her; I shall at least spare myself the 
misery of seeing her deteriorate beneath your cruelty day by day,’ 
He moves towards the door. 

‘You mean that you go now, not to return?’ With an 
indomitable will the elder man forces these words from between 
his fixed lips, with a calmness, a courage too, that would have 
been admirable in a better cause. 

* You have understood,’ returns Seaton coldly. His hand has 
now reached the door, he has drawn it partly open. There is no 
sign of relenting in his face, and all at once Dysart’s evil courage 
forsakes him, and an agonising pang contracts his breast. This 
his son is the sole thing life has left sweet unto him ; his affection 
for this son the one pure stream that flows over the cankered, 
embittered existence that day by day grows more unendurable to 
him. To let him go means eternal darkness! 

‘Seaton, Seaton,’ he shrieks aloud as the door is almost 
closing on the young man, as the last moment of grace is expiring, 
‘don’t leave me, don’t desert me! Don’t go like that—— 

Seaton, unnerved by that sharp despairing cry, pauses, and 
finally returns to the room, closing the door behind him. Reluct- 
antly he lifts his head, and casts a most unwilling glance at his 
father. The old man is huddled up in his chair, his chin falling 
on his breast, his arms hanging loosely at his sides—he looks 
dying. 

‘Don’t leave me in anger—whom have I but you?’ he gasps, 
the words coming with difficulty. ‘Oh, the irony of it. All I 
do, all I plan, is for you, for your benefit alone, yet you are the 
one to thwart and oppose me.’ 

‘What I desire to know is,’ says Seaton, giving voice now to 
a long-felt anxiety, but speaking in a gentler tone, though still 
with a frown, ‘ why it is you are so strangely desirous of seeing me 
married to my cousin.’ 

‘Strange? Why should it be a strange desire?’ says Dysart, 
recovering himself as if through the influence of some mental shock. 
A dull colour flames into his cheeks, and his fingers clutch more 
tightly the arms of his chair. ‘There is surely nothing strange 
about my desire to see my only son married to the daughter of my 
only brother ?’ 

¢ Your only brother was hardly so specially dear to you.’ 

‘ You argue from the accounts learned of later years; I from 
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the memories of the days when you were not, and my brother and 
I were boys together. But let that pass. If I say there are other 
reasons, a thousand reasons,’ throwing out his hands, ‘why I 
should regard this marriage with a favourable eye, help me to the 
consummation of it.’ 

‘That is beside the present question. You say there are a 
thousand reasons why you would see me Vera’s husband. Give 
me one!’ 

‘You are getting on in life, you are twenty-eight—or nine 
is it ?—-you are no longer a boy; before I die I would see you with 
a home, an estate of your own,’ 

‘As Vera is penniless, you can hardly hope to see me with an 
estate before your death—you see I am frank with you, I do not 
spare myself, I do not spare you—that reason is insufficient.’ 

‘I would fain see you with my grandchildren on your knee,’ 
says Dysart, with a careful but ineffectual effort to look patri- 
archal. 

‘There are many other women in the world who could gratify 
that fancy of yours besides Vera,’ says Seaton coldiy, his glance 
fixed on the carpet, ‘and—you—you will pardon my saying s0, 
but I find a difficulty in believing that your prospective grand- 
children could influence you in any way.’ 

‘You would probe me,’ said the old man with a dangerous 
scowl. Then he controls himself and goes back to the former 
gravity of hismanner. ‘Have you forgotten,’ he says, turning his 
bright eager eyes upon Seaton, ‘that Vera is the only woman I 
now know? Excluded as I am from the world, she alone presents 
herself to me as a woman who might make you a suitable wife. 
Doubtless, there are many others, but she alone I can see and judge 
of, for myself. She is well-born, well-educated, one not to be 
ashamed of at the head of one’s table.’ 

‘You have studied her,’ says Seaton with a rather pale smile. 

‘ And she is pretty too, eh?’ with a contemptuous leer—‘ pretty 
in the mincing way of which fools approve, handsome enough* 
to drag to her feet a score of idiots. What would you more, boy? 
Have I not given you reasons “ plenty as blackberries,” or is it that 
you are bent on disbelieving me—that you would call me liar ?’ 

He is trembling with some secret agitation, and has grasped the 
arms of his chair with both hands, and with his death-like face 
poked out is regarding his son with a menacing expression. Fear 
largely mingled with a fiery anger dominates his features. He is 
evidently working himself up into a second fit of passion, the bare 
idea of which alarms Seaton. 
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‘Pray be calm. Let us discuss this matter, if it must be dis- 
cussed, leisurely,’ he says with sharp appeal in his tone. 

‘ My reasons—my reasons, you would have them ?’ gasps the 
old man feebly. ‘I tell you, boy, there are none—none—save a 
longing for your well-being.’ 

A sudden thought rushes through Seaton’s mind. Has his 
father guessed his fatal attachment to his cousin ? Was it to see 
him, Seaton, united tothe woman he loved—the woman who, alas! 
would never love him—that the old man was thus working early 
and late to bring about this marriage? Oh, if he had wronged 
him, if indeed only at the very last he had lit upon this truth! A 
great wealth of remorseful tenderness springs up within the young 
man as this thought enters into and finds dwelling-place within his 
heart, and bending over his father he smoothes his pillows, and 
ministers to him with a mind filled with regretful memories. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


I have of late (but wherefore, I know not) lost all my mirth, foregone all 
custom of exercises. And indeed it goes so heavily with my disposition, that this 
goodly frame the earth seems to me a sterile promontory. 


Four long days have crept languidly into the past, four of 
the dullest days Griselda Dysart has ever yet endured, as she is 
compelled to acknowledge even to herself. Oh, with what a relent- 
less sluggishness each of the fifteen waking hours that go to 
make up her day has dragged itself to its close! There is no 
chance now of any one’s breaking in upon her monotony, no 
vaguest hope of gaining a breath from that outer air that lies 
beyond her prison. 

Slowly with aimless steps she rises and flings aside the 
mouldy volume she had found in one of the rooms below, and 
which she has been making a fruitless effort to read, and looks out 
upon the sunless pleasure-ground beneath her window. Here and 
there indeed the happy gleams that Apollo is sending over all the 
land make their way through the openings in the hedge, to lie in 
straggling patches on the sward, but as a whole the outlook is 
gloomy. 

Still, to be out at all is better than a longer confinement in 
this dull room, and Vera may be in the summer house. Always 
in a half-hearted fashion she picks up a huge white sun-bonnet 
and going to the looking glass puts it on; she pouts a little in the 
doing of this, the sun-bonnet makes her look so adorable, but who is 
there to see her? With alast stifled sigh, and a little rush of tears 
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in her pretty eyes, she goes down the staircase, and makes her 
way to the garden. 

There is the usual touch of silence, of sacredness—that general 
hush in the air that preludes evening. Far down below, the ocean 
is glinting in the last rich rays of the dying day, and against 
the clear rose of the perfect sky stand out the unspeakable colours 
of the strong calm hills. There is a soft plaintive rush of water 
somewhere, and on her right she can see the broad spread of the 
old chestnut woods, so full of memories that now must indeed be 
dead, and to her left the fresh flower-filled green of the sloping 
meadows as they run down to the sea. 

The sweetness, the intensity of it all reaches yet scarcely 
satisfies her, though it does seem hard that peace should not 
live where its very home seems set. But peace perfected is not to 
be for any one in this round of existence. 

Griselda, walking onwards in her dinner-gown of white with 
her arms naked to the shoulder, and her charming face peeping 
out from the huge snowy bonnet, becomes suddenly aware of an 
unfamiliar figure that, kneeling on the grass before one of the beds, 
seems to be weeding away for its dear life. 

It is certainly the new gardener. Poor creature, whoever he is, 
what could have induced him to come here? Not the wages‘ cer- 
tainly; dire poverty, no doubt. After all, what those dreadful 
newspapers say about the people’s distress must have much truth 
in it. Perhaps Durkan had made a mistake in leaving; it might 
not be so easy these hard times to get another place, and half a 
loaf is, however mouldy, better than no bread. However, Tom 
had promised to help him. A heavy sigh escapes her—oh that he 
could help her ! 

Uncle Gregory had evidently found no difficulty in replacing 
Durkan. Had he secured this new gardener on the old poor 
terms? If so, how badly off this poor fellow must have been! 
Indeed, on a closer examination of him and of his clothes it 
becomes apparent to her that this miserable being must have 
been at fortune’s lowest ebb when chance threw him in her uncle’s 
way. His coat is not only dirty but in the last stage of decay, 
so patched and darned indeed that the original stuff has long since 
assumed an air of mystery, lying perdw as it were, and waiting 
for a resurrection that may once again restore it to its primitive 
béauty. His trousers are but a melancholy reminder of other and 
happier days; his boots, a marvellous illustration of how things 
‘hang together’; whilst his cap, pushed down well over his forehead, 
is a dismal obituary of a rabbit dead a hundred years ago. 
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Unhappy creature, poverty indeed must have been his guest 
before he and his clothes came to such a sorry pass! , 

At this moment the ‘unhappy creature’ lifts his head, turns 
it deliberately towards her, and she finds herself face to face 
with Tom Peyton! 


CHarreR XXXII. 


*Tis not the gently graceful gait, 
Well-made clothes well put on, 
The softly measured tone 
Still talking of the rich and great, 
That makes the gentleman. 
But ’tis the heart in danger true. 


A LITTLE sharp cry breaks from her, she stifles it, but turns 
very pale. 

‘You! you!’ she says. 

‘Your servant, miss,’ says he, touching his cap with quite an 
air—the late Durkan’s air. He is naturally very much less dis- 
concerted than she is, having been prepared for this meeting which 
might take place at anymoment. The moment had indeed seemed 
to him to have been a longtime coming. He had been ‘taken on’ 
yesterday, having asked for little or no wages, and it had ap- 
peared a very spite of fortune that nothing had sent Griselda into 
the garden last evening and all this long morning and afternoon. 
There was no one he could trust to deliver a message, Grunch and 
Peters being the entire staff of servants, so that perforce he was 
bound to rest quiet, and resist his longing to send Griselda a 
word of warning. 

Just now he is a little frightened by the pallor that has covered 
her face. 

‘Don’t look like that!’ he says in a low tone but sharply. 
‘Would you betray me? Remember, it was my only chance of 
getting near you. Don’t faint, I mean, or do anything like that.’ 

‘Oh, how could you do such a thing ?’ says she in a trembling 
voice. ‘And and how strange you look, and what dreadful 
clothes you have on!’ 

‘Well, I gave a good deal for them,’ says he, casting an elo- 
quent glance at his trousers ; ‘ more—four times more—than I ever 
yet gave for a suit. I’m sorry you don’t approve of them, but for 
myself, I think them becoming, and positively glory in them; I 
would rather have them than any clothes I’ve ever yet had, and 
I think them right down cheap. It’s rather a sell if you don’t 
think they suit my style of beauty.’ 

He is disgracefully unalive to the horror of his position, He 
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is even elevated by it, and is plainly on the point of bubbling over 
with laughter. Given an opportunity indeed, and it is certain he 
will give mirth way; Griselda, however, declines to help him to 
this opportunity. 

‘Your hat!’ she says, regarding that venerable object with a 
severe eye. 

‘New, entirely new, I assure you. I felt I couldn’t stand 
Durkan’s, though he offered it to me at a very reasonable figure, all 
things considered, so he made me this, and I have brought it to 
its present delicate state of health by a persistent jumping upon it 
in and out of season. I look upon it asan investment. I firmly be- 
lieve thatlater on, when you and I are married, and this episode a 
thing of the past, that Mr. Wilson Barrett will purchase it of me 
for a good round sum for one of his principal characters. Don’t 
you honestly think the Romany Rye would have been proud of it ?’ 

‘Married !’ says Griselda, indignantly. ‘ Who ever told you I 
was ever going to marry you? Whatathing to say tome! and— 
and in such boots as those!’ she casts a withering glance at the 
dejected footgear in which he stands, abominably unabashed. 

‘ Aren’t they beauties ?’ says he with unmistakable admiration. 
‘It took me days to find a man who could manage them; only 
last night indeed they came home. But if you don’t like them, 
darling, surely you can find comfort in the thought that a kick 
will send them adrift for ever and—the “ foot’s the foot for a’ that.”’ 

‘It’s horrid of you—I don’t know how you can laugh,’ says 
Griselda, beginning to cry. ‘I can’t bear to see you dressed like 
that, just like a common man.’ 

‘ Well— I think you’re a little unkind,’ says he, regarding her 
reproachfully. ‘I did think you would be glad to see me. I 
thought, I fancied—I suppose I was wrong—that when we parted 
on that last day you were sorry—that you would like to see me 
again.’ 

‘Well, that was all true,’ says Griselda sobbingly. 

‘ Then what are you crying about? It is hard for me to believe 
you,’ slightly offended. ‘Here I am, and it is evident you wish 
me anywhere else.’ 

‘I don’t, but your clothes 

‘Ifit was only my clothes you liked,’ says he, now mortally 
injured, ‘I'll throw up this situation here, and get home, and 
send them to you by parcel post. May Iask,’ turning to her with 
growing wrath, ‘ which suit it was you specially preferred ?’ 

‘If you could only see yourself,’ continues Griselda, very 
properly ignoring this outburst, ‘I don’t think you’d do it again.’ 

‘I’m not likely to, anyway; I'm off now, IfI had known of 
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the recéption I was likely to get I——._ I declare, Griselda, if you 
had been clothed in sackcloth and ashes I should still have pre- 
ferred you to all the world.’ 

‘You haven’t seen me like that,’ says she demurely ; ‘if you 
had But—but can’t you see that it is only sorry for you I am? 
I am unhappy that because of me you must be made so uncom- 
fortable.’ 

‘If that’s all,’ says he, beaming afresh, ‘it’s nothing. I’m not 
a scrap uncomfortable. It strikes me as being a sort of a lark— 
h’m—a joke, I mean. I feel as jolly as a sandboy, and, with a 
tender, earnest glance, ‘ far jollier, because I can now see you.’ 

‘ But how long isit to last ?’ says she nervously. ‘It can’t go 
on like this for ever, and Seaton comes down here sometimes, 
and he knows you. He will be sure to find you out through any 
disguise.’ 

‘He seldom comes into the garden, you tell me. I dare say I 
shall manage to avoid him. Though I have often thought lately 
that it would be a good thing to take him into our confidence.’ 

‘Oh no, no, no indeed,’ cries she, ‘he might tell his father, 
and then all would be up with us. I should ruin not only my- 
self but Vera. Promise me,’ vehemently, ‘that you will not tell 
Seaton.’ 

‘Very well. But I shall tell my sister,’ says he gravely, ‘ not 
that I am here as gardener, certainly, but that I love you ’—he 
pauses and takes her hand and presses it gently—‘ you know I 
do that, don’t you, Griselda ?’ 

‘Oh, how can I doubt it, when I look at that coat?’ says 
Griselda, bursting into tears. 

‘Never mind the coat. Well, about Gracie, she’s a very 
good-natured woman, and clever too. If I were to tell her all, she 
would tell Seaton, and between them they might manage some- 
thing. Don’t say No to that scheme.’ 

‘I am so worn out that I would let you try anything,’ says she 
disconsolately, ‘only don’t let any one know you are here as a 
gardener. Oh, Tom, what food have you got, and where do you 
sleep?’ 

‘If youare going to fret about me like that I shall feel I should 
not have attempted to come here at all,’ says he, with would-be 
severity, but great delight and pride in that she thus cares for his 
comfort. ‘When I get back to the cottage your uncle allows his 
gardener, I can assure you I shall have a first-class dinner there, 
one that would make many a gourmand’s mouth water. Last 
night such a steak; my only drawback was that I hadn’t you to 
eat it with me.’ 
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‘Who cooked it ?’ 

‘I did,’ proudly. 

‘Oh, I think I’m rather glad I didn’t share your feast,’ says 
she, with the first attempt at laughter since they met to-day. 
And then with a gentle little sideglance, ‘ That isn’t true, however. 
I wish I had been with you, if only,’ with another gleam of gaiety, 
‘to help you to cook it.’ 

‘ Darling heart !’ says he, impressing a swift but fond kiss upon 
her hand—they are providentially in a very remote part of the 
garden. ‘ Do you think you could be happy with me, poor as we 
should be? If I thought that, Griselda, I 

He hesitates, as if uncertain how to proceed. 

‘ Well?’ says she with mild encouragement. 

‘Will you marry me, run away with me? Just think,’ says he 
eagerly, ‘whatever comes of it, whatever luxuries we may be 
obliged to go without, you will surely be happier than buried up 
here for ever.’ 

‘Oh, to run away? Oh, I couldn’t,’ says Griselda, shrinking. 
‘No, Vera would be angry, and—and besides, what an awful bad 
time of it she would have, once it was discovered that I had gone! 
No, it would be too selfish.’ 

‘But she could come and live with us.’ 

‘ Let us wait,’ interrupts she nervously. ‘ Nothing lasts for ever, 
and if you speak to your sister—you say she is clever—perhaps 
she may see a way for us to escape this desolation without taking 
such an extreme step as you propose. Oh, and besides,’ says she, 
throwing out her hands with a little emphatic gesture, ‘I know I 
should never have the courage, never!’ 

‘You would if you loved me,’ says he upbraidingly. ‘ How- 
ever, I’ll see what Grace thinks. There’s a step! Go away, and 
try to see me to-morrow if you can.’ 

They have barely time to separate before the gaunt figure of 
Grunch is seen approaching through the laurels. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Use all the strongest eloquence that art 
Or the sharp anguish of my soul can frame, 
To plead my passion, and promote my love. 


Mr. Peyton being never a man to let grass grow beneath his 
feet, or indeed weeds beneath his fingers—he fully earns his meagre 
wages—determined to undertake without delay that mission to his 
sister, Lady Riversdale, of which he had spoken to Griselda. If he 
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could only induce her to take up the girl’s cause, and if she could 
persuade Seaton to interfere between them and his father, why, 
something might be done—what, was indeed a vague considera- 
tion as yet, but there seemed to be a suspicion ef hope connected 
with that delightful indefinite ‘ something.’ 

Cap in hand, therefore, he seeks Gregory Dysart, and asks in 
humble tones for permission to go and see his sister who resides 
on the borders of the next county. It is all strictly true, and his 
master, after a sufficiently long grumble and the proviso that he is 
not to be paid for the two days his journey will occupy, gives the 
desired permission, and with a light heart his gardener throws off 
his elaborate disguise, and clothed once more in decency starts for 
the Friars. 

It is a charming place, lying a little low perhaps, but densely 
wooded, and as he arrives, towards close of evening, caught in a 
very blaze of sunshine. It seems such a contrast to the dull un- 
lovely spot he has left that a thrill of tenderest pity for the poor 
little prisoner left behind contracts his heart. And yet Greycourt 
should be beautiful, far more beautiful than the less pretentious 
Friars, if only properly tended. What was the matter with that 
sombre place? What cloud overshadowed it? Did some curse 
rest on its old grey walls ? 

The butler had shown him into his sister’s boudoir, and even as 
those curious thoughts throng his heart the door opens and Lady 
Riversdale advances eagerly towards him. 

‘Dearest boy, so good of you to come to me at once! That’s 
what I call being a proper brother. Who told I had come yester- 
day, as a final thing I mean? Of course I have been here on and 
off for the past month; so many people expected for the grouse, 
and the servants never to be relied on. But all the guests count 
as nothing beside you.’ 

She is a tall florid woman; stout, expansive, plain. Her hair 
by nature is as yellow as any dye could produce, her large light- 
blue eyes look out from between blonde lashes. She is almost 
majestic in figure, and carries herself, considering her size, quite 
remarkably well. One can see at once that she affects a distinctly 
juvenile style though she is well into the forties, and indeed 
there is a look of youth still about her that almost excuses this 
small weakness. Except that they are both plain, the brother and 
sister are complete contrasts, yet, strange to say, they are the very 
image of each other. 

Perhaps it is something in the kindly vivacious light of the 
eyes, something in the life, that characterises the actions of both, 
though Lady Riversdale is by far the most impressive in manners 
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and can hardly utter an unaccentuated word—a vice common to 
many, yet rarely belonging to an ill-natured person, 

‘Well, you give me credit for more than I deserve,’ says Tom, 
a little ashamed of the thought that his sister had set such reli- 
ance on the activity of his affection for her. ‘I’m afraid I came 
thus quickly because, as usual, when in a quandary I always seek 
you out.’ 

This seems almost more flattering to her than the thought that 
he had flown on the wings of love to bid her welcome to her 
country-house, and she hastens to say so; whereupon Peyton 
begins a rigmarole that leaves her the wiser of the fact that old 
Gregory Dysart has two nieces staying with him, and that one of 
them was christened Griselda. 

‘She’s a lovely girl, a charming girl,’ says he after a second 
rigmarole that deals exclusively with Griselda. 

‘You have said that three times already,’ says Lady Riversdale, 
who is beginning to be seriously uneasy. ‘ What does it come 
to?’ 

‘ Look here, Grace,’ says her brother, clasping his hands across 
his knees and turning straight up to hers a confused, remarkably 
red, but thoroughly honest face, ‘it comes to this, that I want 
to marry her!’ 

‘Good heavens! I guessed that that would be the end of 
your—your confession,’ says Lady Riversdale, regarding him with 
a reproachful eye. ‘ You want to marry a girl without a halfpenny. 
We all know Lionel Dysart died deeply in debt.’ 

‘There’s an injustice in that,’ says Tom Peyton: ‘the world 
owes him a vast debt for giving it Griselda.’ 

‘Who'd have thought you would have developed into such a 
fool,’ says Lady Riversdale, tearfully—‘ you, with no money of your 
own? With your family, and my help, I always thought I could 
settle you, but now . Have you gone into the future at all, 
Tom? Has it never occurred to you that you, who are for ever 
inveighing against the nuisance of having to support yourself on 
a limited income, are now wilfully contemplating the idea of 
supporting two on the same insufficient means ?’ 

‘I know I have talked an awful lot of rot in my time,’ says Tom 
stoutly, ‘but no fellow is compelled to stick to his idle words, 
thank goodness. I know too that many a man has married and 
been tremendously happy on even less than my income.’ 

‘People without children.’ 

‘People with any amount of children.’ 

‘You are fortunate in your experience,’ says she very drily; 
‘Of course if you have made up your mind to it, there is no use 
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at all in my trying to dissuade you from a course that can only 
redound to your unhappiness.’ She is distinctly annoyed, and 
rising from her seat goes to a distant easel, and sinking in the 
placid heavy way peculiar to the kindly fat people, into the chair 
arranged before it, pretends to be very busy with the half-dry 
brushes. 

‘I think you needn’t take it like that,’ says he. 

‘ Like what ? ’ 

‘Like any other fellow’s, sister, not mine.’ This is an artful 
touch, but Lady Riversdale strengthens herself to receive the 
shock, and continues to look adamantine. 

‘Is it honourable of you to induce a girl to marry you on 
seven hundred a year?’ 

‘Why, you are always admonishing me to ask this girl and 
that to share that handsome fortune ?’ 

‘Not penniless girls! ’ 

‘I couldn’t be happy with any girl but Griselda, not if she 
was the golden-legged Miss Kilmansegg herself. As I tell you, 
I regard my former ravings as monstrous. I feel that with 
Griselda seven hundred a year will mean affluence.’ 

‘Perhaps it would be wise to go into it before coming to such 
an extraordinary conclusion,’ says she coldly. 

‘I know what you mean by that,’ says he with a good-natured 
but rather impatient laugh, ‘the gas bill, the coal bill, the 
butcher’s bill—all the bills.’ 

‘Oh, go on!’ slowly, ‘the wine bill, the cigar bill, the , 

‘If you saw Griselda, you’d understand at once that she would be 
an excellent substitute for such dull things as wine and cigars,’ says 
Mr. Peyton with enthusiasm. His sister turns her pale but con- 
temptuous eyes on his. 

‘Really, Tom, one would think you were fourteen instead of 
thirty,’ she says with ineffable disdain. 

It seems to her that it is indeed mere waste of time to 
argue any further with a person so far gone in folly as this 
one dearly loved brother of hers, and taking up the brush she 
professes to ignore his presence by giving all her attention to the 
deepening of a sunset, that already is far rosier—nay, let us be 
truthful at all risks—far more vermilion than nature ever 
itnended. 

When the silence that follows upon this speech has become too 
marked to be pleasant, Mr. Peyton breaks it. 

‘ Look here,’ says he, using his favourite form of address, ‘if 
you won’t help me to marry her, I’ll induce her to run away with 
me, and you won't like that. You will like it so little, that I give 
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you fair warning of it, because, leave her to wear her heart out 
in that dungeon, is more than I have pluck for.’ 

‘You have a great deal of pluck, nevertheless,’ says she, still 
trying to be indifferent, and still trying to overcolour the luckless 
landscape. 

‘Not enough to see the girl I love fretting herself to fiddle- 
strings day after day. You won’t like to receive a sister-in-law 
who has defied the usual laws of society, but I warn you that I 
shall get her out of Greycourt, by any means, as soon as ever I 
can.’ 

He has risen and is looking with earnest, troubled eyes at his 
sister, who however refuses to meet his glance. 

‘I may not have to receive her at all. I may not acknow- 
ledge her,’ says she coolly, a trifle angered by his tone, though 
indeed her heart is beginning to faint within her. 

‘Oh, if it comes to that, if you really mean what you say,’ 
says he stiffly, proceeding to unearth his hat from the chair on 
which he has been seated, ‘I dare say we—Griselda and I—will 
be able to manage very well without you.’ 

Still with that stiff air about him that is somehow so unsuited 
to his kindly debonair countenance he moves towards the door 
with a determination to depart now for ever that terrifies Lady 
Riversdale, who adores him. 

‘ What on earth is it you want me to do?’ cries she, flinging 
down the destructive brush and speaking with tearful wrath. 
‘Come back, Tom, come back at once. What do you mean by 
treating me in this way, when you know, you know I didn’t—that 
there wasn’t a word of truth in anything I said.’ 

‘Is that the truth now?’ asks he, looking back with his fingers 
on the handle of the door. 

‘Have I not said it? Sit down again, and let us talk things 
over. Of course I can’t deny that I am sorry you have selected a 
girl who, however desirable, cannot help you to more of this world’s 
goods than you already possess, but you surely need not go off 
like a sky rocket just because I offer you a word of advice. I 
think you might wait and hear what a sensible woman has got to 
say to you before putting on your hat in that abominably aggres- 
sive fashion, and. what is it Iam to do, Tom ?’ 

‘If you will only give us a helping hand,’ says he. ‘I wouldn’t 
have come to you,’ eagerly —‘ I wouldn’t indeed, if I wasn’t sure you 
would love her when you see her. She is the sweetest girl, I 
assure you, the very sweetest I ever ? 

‘Yes, yes, I know,’ says poor Lady Riversdale, who, after all, has 
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endured a great deal, and is conscious of the fact that endurance, 
however stout, can fail. 

‘But what I want to say is, that I shouldn’t have dreamt of 
soliciting your assistance but that Iam sure Griselda is everything 
that you could possibly-——’ 

‘I’m sure of it, swre,’ protests poor- Lady Riversdale again, 
‘but if you would only come to the point. How is it Iam to help 
you?’ 

‘If you would ask her on a visit here. I know old Dysart 
would refuse any ordinary person, but you know Seaton is such a 
chum of yours, and if you were to enlist his sympathies, he might 
work on the father, and between you the trick might be done, 
Will you do this for me ?’ 

‘Oh, must I?’ sighs Lady Riversdale, who has several 
splendid matrimonial alliances in her eye for her brother, and who 
is therefore dismally disappointed by this wayward fancy of his, 
‘Well, I shall do my best. If I fail, Tom, you must not blame 
me.’ 

‘ Not as I have your word to do your best,’ says he, regarding 
her gravely. 

‘ There is one thing,’ hesitating—‘ don’t be angry again, Tom, 
but I confess I should like to see her first.’ 

‘Well, you couldn’t,’ says he hastily. 

‘But why not? I hear that terrible old man has Wednesdays, 
when all the world is permitted to see his house and grounds for 
so much a head.’ 

‘Even that wouldn’t help you to see Griselda. On no account 
try,’ says Mr. Peyton, seriously alarmed at the idea of his sister 
perambulating the grounds and coming upon him unawares in the 
ghastly old rabbit-skin cap. ‘ You have no idea of the sort of man 
my Mr. Dysart is, a regular fox, my dear girl—a modern 
Machiavelli. He’d know at once, at the very first glimpse of you, 
and he is always on the look-out from some secret loophole of his, 
what it was you had come for. He would see it was business, not 
pleasure. And once he found that out Take my advice, my 
dear girl, don’t enter his gates as you value your life.’ 

‘Nonsense, Tom. What folly! One would think we were 
living in the dark ages. He couldn’t murder me.’ 

‘Couldn’t he, though? That’s all you knowabout it. He has 
the reputation of having a temper so uncontrollable that it would 
lead him to any excesses if provoked. Of course, I know he would 
not murder you deliberately in cold blood, but he keeps a breed 
of dogs that once let loose would terrify a Hercules. A breed 
that——’ 
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‘ Bloodhounds?’ puts in Lady Riversdale nervously. 

‘I don’t. know exactly what breed,’ says Mr. Peyton, now at 
all events strictly truthful, ‘but once they lay hold of anything 
they never let go. If they caught hold of you,’ plaintively, ‘I 
should never forgive myself.’ 

He regards her with extreme anxiety. So painfully solicitous 
indeed does he appear for her safety, that suspicion wakens in the 
breast of Lady Riversdale. What secret dark and deep underlies 
all this assumption of sensibility? Into what miserable scrape 
was this unhappy boy fallen ? 

‘Very good; I shall take your word for her—for Miss 
Dysart,’ she says, whilst all the time a tiny plan is formulating in 
her mind, a plan in which fear of those terrible dogs at Grey- 
court, breed unknown, has no part at all. 


(To be continued.) 











Che Pilot’s Wife, 
A BALLAD OF THE SEA. 


I. 


‘THE moon shines out, with here and there a star, 
But furious cloud-ranks storm both stars and moon 
The mad sea drums upon the harbour-bar, 
Will the tide slacken soon ? 
O Sea, that took’st my youngest, wilt thou spare?’ 
—aAnd the Sea answered through the black night-air, 
‘I took thy youngest. Shall I spare to-night ?’ 


Il. 


‘The thundering breakers sweep and slash the sands ; 
To westward, lo! one line of cream-white foam : 
I raise to darkling heaven my helpless hands ; 
I watch within the home. 
O Sea, that took’st my eldest, wilt thou save ?’ 
—And the Sea answered as from out a grave, 
‘T slew thine eldest son for my delight.’ 


Til. 


¢ The giant waves plunge o’er the shingly beach ; 
The tawny-maned great lions of the sea 
With pitiless roar howl down all human speech, 
Is God far off from me? 
O Sea, that slewest my sons, mine husband spare !’ 
The Sea’s wild laughter shook and rent the air: 
Lo! on the beach a drown’d face deadly white. 


GEORGE BARLOW. 





Atrange Clients. 


Part I. 
IN MANCHESTER. 


OnE afternoon in the May of 1862, shortly after I was admitted 
to be a solicitor, I was sitting in my office in George Street, 
Manchester, when my clerk brought me in a card which bore the 
name of Miss Ada Constable. ‘ Constable—Constable!’ I said to 
myself. ‘I don’t know anybody of that name.’ Then I said aloud 
to the clerk, ‘ Do you know her ?’ 

‘No, sir,’ he replied. 

My practice was not very large at the time, and it would have 
been rather odd if he knew any client of mine who was not 
personally known tome. The question was, therefore, in all pro- 
bability, an indirect expression of surprise at the prospect of a 
new client. 

‘ Very well,’ I said, ‘ show her in, please ;’ and in a few seconds 
a tall young lady, who might have been two or three-and-twenty 
years of age, came into the room. She was neatly but plainly 
dressed, and a glance at her countenance and bearing was suffi- 
cient to tell me that she was a lady, in the sense of being an edu- 
cated gentlewoman. Perhaps her face was rather thin, but her 
features were very regular, and altogether, with her dark hair and 
eyes and erect carriage, she had a rather commanding aspect. 

‘Will you sit down?’ I said, when the door was closed, 
motioning her to a chair as I spoke. 

‘I hardly know how to explain the matter to you,’ she said, 
when she was seated, ‘but I am in a very difficult and painful 
position, and I require the services of a solicitor at once. I am 
afraid you will think I have taken a very extraordinary way of 
selecting one; but I am an artist by profession, and do not know 
any one connected with the law, and the matter I wish to consult 
you about is of such a nature that you will see, when I mention 
it, why I do not wish to talk about it to my friends.’ 

I bowed, and she continued. 

‘ Well, I took a law list, and said to myself, I shall open it at 
random, and goto the first solicitor whose name is at the top of the 
left-hand page. The first time I opened the book it was amongst 
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the barristers; but the second time your name came up at the top 
of the solicitors.’ 

‘ Rather a haphazard way of choosing a solicitor,’ I said, smiling ; 
‘put I shall be very happy if I can be of any use to you.’ 

‘Oh, thank you,’ she replied. ‘Now I can tell you what my 
business is. I have been engaged for the last three years to be 
married to Mr. John Eustis, who was, until very recently, a com- 
mander in the Royal Navy. We were to have been married 
in about a month’s time, but this morning I received that letter; 
if you will read it, it will explain to you as much as I can.’ 

She took a letter out of her pocket, and handed it to me. As 
I took it from her I could not help thinking that she had come to 
the point in a very businesslike manner indeed, for a lady. The 
letter was as follows :— 

‘ The Saddle Hotel, Liverpool : May 1862. 

‘Dear Miss Constable,—You will be surprised at my address- 
ing you in this way, but I deeply regret to say that circumstances 
have occurred which make it absolutely necessary that our mar- 
riage should be broken off. This is the hard and bitter truth, and 
it is, perhaps, a kindness to state such a truth as plainly and 
quickly as possible. The nature of the circumstances I cannot tell 
you; they must for ever remain untold. Ontwo points, however, 
I wish to speak most emphatically. The circumstances which 
render it impossible for us to be united have nothing whatever to 
do with the honour or character of either of us; they are such as 
you could not possibly imagine. Secondly, I love and respect you 
as deeply as before, and never shall I marry any other woman. 
How grieved I am to have to act in this way I cannot say; it is 
my fate, and I must bear with it; only, believe me, that if you 
knew the anguish it gives me to write this letter, and the reason 
(which must remain untold) why I write it, you would forgive me. 

‘As you know, I have not much money, but what I have is 
yours ; and if you will let me know what sum you will require to 
support you while you are making your way in your profession I 
shall send it to you if I possibly can. Believe that I shall ever be 
your sincere friend, and that I remain now, as I have always been, 

‘Yours devotedly, 
‘ Joun Eustis.’ 


‘Have you written to him?’ I asked, when I had read this 
letter. 

‘No,’ she replied. ‘ That is just what I was afraid to do. I 
am very poor, and want some money, of course; but I want much 
more to find out what has happened, and where he is going—for 
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that he is leaving the country I feel sure, though I cannot say 
why. I was afraid that if I wrote he would merely send me what 
I asked for, and go.’ 

‘Then, it was with a view to my trying to find out what has 
made him write this letter that you consulted me ?’ I said. 

‘ Exactly.’ 

‘I am afraid I could only do that by going to Liverpool to see 
him,’ I remarked, after a minute’s reflection. ‘But you could do 
that almost as well, if not, perhaps, better, yourself.’ 

‘I don’t think so,’ she answered. ‘ But, even if I could, I 
should certainly not go. It would not be very dignified of me to 
goall the way to Liverpool to force myself upon him after receiving 
such a letter as that.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ I interrupted. ‘I quite appreciate your 
objection. What had occurred to me was, that he may get sus- 
picious and reticent if he finds that he is dealing with a lawyer, 
while he might speak more frankly with anybody else.’ 

‘No, no,’ was her reply. ‘ You do not know him, of course, but 
he is always the same. He means what he says, and his speaking 
to a lawyer would not make any difference. He would be just as 
outspoken.’ 

‘Then I had better write him a friendly letter, saying that I 
propose to go down to Liverpool to-morrow afternoon to consult 
with him as to the provision he intends to make for you. That 
will, perhaps, be the best way to put it to him,’ I said meditatively. 
‘If I can see him, you may depend I shall do all I can to find out 
what the mystery connected with this letter is.’ 

The result of some further conversation was that we arranged 
that I was to write to Mr. Eustis at once, and to go by a midday 
train next day to Liverpool to see him if possible. I gathered 
from Miss Constable that a few hundred pounds was, probably, as 
much as he had, apart from his pension; while she was at the 
time almost entirely dependent on her earnings as a teacher of 
painting in water-colours for a living. Three hundred pounds 
was as much, she thought, as he could possibly give her. As she 
had now to depend altogether on her own resources, she would 
require at least two or three hundred pounds to make a start in 
her profession. So I said that I would get her five hundred if 
possible, but that in any case I would do my best to find out what 
was the real cause of his having broken off the engagement as he 
had done. I state all this as briefly as possible to let the reader — 
see the position in which she was placed. As a solicitor, I natur- 
ally looked to the tangible benefits which I might secure for her 
by my journey to Liverpool; but I must do Miss Constable the 
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justice to say that the monetary aspect of the matter was the one 
of which she thought least. She had not come to me as a solicitor 
who might be able to obtain a favourable settlement from Mr. 
Eustis, but because, woman-like, she thought that, being a lawyer, 
I had some occult power of unravelling the mystery which was 
not possessed by ordinary people. As if a lawyer has any other 
faculties for discovering such secrets than those which ought to be 
common to all people—viz. tact, common sense, knowledge of the 
world, and a little ingenuity. I covld not help feeling a sense of 
compassion at the implicit confidence she seemed to have that I 
would be able to solve the mystery; and when, taking out ber 
purse as she spoke, she ventured diffidently to ask what my fee 
would be, I said that it would be quite time enough to talk about 
that after I had seen Mr. Eustis. 

‘Tf, I continued, ‘he will not see me, or if I cannot see him 
or do any good with him, I do not propose to charge you anything, 
unless it be for my railway fare to Liverpool. But, in any case, I 
shall make my charges as light as possible. And now I shall write 
to him, saying that I propose to go to Liverpool by the two o’clock 
train to-morrow afternoon.’ 

While she sat in my office I wrote as friendly a letter as I 
could write to a stranger, saying that I should leave Manchester 
by the two o’clock train next day, and call at the ‘Saddle Hotel’ at 
about half past three o’clock to consult with him about the pro- 
vision he intended to make for Miss Constable. And then Miss 
Constable left, saying that she would call at one o’clock on the 
following day to see me before my departure. When she had 
gone, I tried for a few minutes to think what could possibly be 
the solution of the matter. Had Mr. Eustis formed some new 
attachment? or had he simply grown tired of Miss Constable? 
Somehow, I felt instinctively that neither of these was the true 
answer to the very curious riddle which his letter presented. 
What, then, could be the reason of his acting in such a manner? 


With the exception of the above very commonplace explanations, — 


I could not think of any other way of accounting for his conduct. 
So I turned to a case on which I had been engaged when she was 
announced, wondering, as I did so, how Mr. Eustis would receive 
my letter, and whether he would receive me at all. 

Telegrams were not as common in 1862 as they are now, and 
I was a little surprised to find one lying on my table when I 
arrived at the office next morning. It was from Mr. Eustis, and 
ran as follows :— 

‘I shall be very glad indeed to see you. Pray come at 
once.’ 
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Miss Constable called at one o’clock, when I had a few words 
of conversation with her, and at two I took my seat in the train for 
Liverpool. 


Part II. 


IN LIVERPOOL, 


SLOWLY the train rolled into the terminus at Liverpool, and in 
a few moments I was a unit in the hurrying crowd of passengers. 
After the manner of all well-regulated Britons, whether commencing 
or ending a journey, I repaired to the buffet and partook of that 
eminently national beverage ‘a pint of bitter.’ That duty 
accomplished, I hailed a hansom cab. 

‘Do you know the “ Saddle Hotel” ?’ 

‘Surely, sir,’ was the answer. 

‘Land me there as quick as you can’; and in a few minutes 
we reached it—one of the best hotels in Liverpool, as I now 
learned. 

‘Is Mr. Eustis staying here?’ I asked the waiter I found in 
the vestibule, after dismissing the cabman. 

‘Captain Eustis is in the coffee-room, sir,’ he replied in a tone 
and manner that showed the Captain—to give him the rank by 
which I afterwards found he was universally known—was a time- 
honoured and welcome guest at the hotel. ‘ Are you the gentle- 
man he is expecting from Manchester?’ he continued. ‘I will go 
and tell him of your arrival at once; or perhaps you would like to 
come with me, sir,’ as I nodded assent, ‘there is no one in 
there just now but himself?’ and, while speaking, he led the way 
to the cosily appointed room. 

‘The gentleman from Manchester, Captain Eustis,’ he an- 
nounced. 

I looked with some curiosity to the end of the room, where my 
client’s betrothed, or ex-betrothed, stood. He was a handsome 
young Englishman of the blue-eyed, athletic, Saxon type, his 
sunny hair clustering in curly locks over his shapely head. He 
was clean-shaven, with the exception of those ‘mutton-chop’ 
whiskers which are adopted by the officers of H.M. Navy, certain 
types of barristers, and Stock Exchange brokers. He hada kindly 
face I felt instinctively I could trust, shrewd solicitor though I 
considered myself to be, though its ordinarily frank expression 
was now car wo n and anxious. A transient smile lit it up as he 
gave up what I might term his quarterdeck walk up and down 
the room, and came hurriedly forward to meet me. 
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‘Glad to see you, Mr. Bostock,’ he said. ‘I got your telegram 
all right; it has relieved my mind so. Now, I trust, all will be 
plain sailing, at least so far’°—and he checked himself with a sigh 
—‘as my letter to A Miss Constable is concerned. Now what 
will you take?’ he went on, with true British sailor hospitality. 

‘Well, thanks,’ said I, as we shook hands, ‘a whisky and 
seltzer, I think.’ 

‘No, nonsense,’ he said: ‘we will have a bottle of the best 
champagne they have got. James,’ he ordered, turning to the 
bowing waiter, ‘ bring a bottle of the special Pommery and glasses.’ 





Ran that waiter without fail, 
In the coat called swallow-tail. 


And soon, 
Brightly glowed the golden rain, 
In those glasses of good champagne. 


‘James,’ he added, ‘order the best room vacant for Mr. 
Bostock, and dinner as quickly as possible; he is my guest here 
to-night.’ 

I was overcome by the evidently genuine hospitality of his 
manner, and could only bow and murmur my thanks. 

As soon as we were comfortably seated he turned to me and 
commenced :— 

‘You have seen my letter to Miss Constable. I assure you 
there is no woman in the world I love or shall ever care for but 
her; but circumstances have, as I told her, made it imperative 
our engagement should cease. Whatever I can do I will, and 
in whatever way you advise me, acting for us both, to her 
advantage.’ 

Miss Constable and I had agreed on three hundred guineas, 
but I thought I would say five hundred guineas, as a feeler. 

‘Well, Captain Eustis,’ I said, ‘ you have met me very straight- 
forwardly ; could you say five hundred guineas ?’ 

He looked thoughtfully down for a minute or two, while he 
absently traced the pattern of the carpet with his foot, and I could 
see he was earnestly thinking. 

‘Yes,’ he said, and his face brightened as he evidently thought 


-he could see his way to a solution of the problem I had pro- 


pounded, ‘I can just manage that and a few pounds over, I think. 
Do not think,’ he continued earnestly, ‘that I am haggling with 
you; it can just be managed. I wish for her dear sake ’—and it 
was with the tones of evident sincerity that he spoke—‘ that it 
were fifty thousand instead of five hundred pounds. You shall 
have it before twelve P.M. to-morrow. What are your fees?’ he 
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‘Well,’ I said, ‘I was to have the odd shillings in the guineas.’ 

‘Oh, don’t take anything from her. I can spring the other 
twenty-five pounds as well, and that and my hotel bill will just 
finish me. Sailors do not want money when starting on a long cruise,’ 
he continued laughingly. ‘So be it, that is settled, and a load is 
off my mind; give me your hand. To-morrow,’ he added, as we 
warmly shook hands, for he had quite fascinated me in spite of 
the mystery attending the whole affair, ‘ we will go round to the 
banks where I have accounts, and get the money. To-night is 
my last night in England for many a long day; we will dine and 
go to the theatre, and talk no more business.’ 

This proposal meeting my ready assent, we strolled out to the 
post office for me to send Miss Constable a telegram with a précis 
of what had taken place. A shadow of deep sorrow occasionally 
spread over his face, but he soon recovered himself with an effort, 
and I could see he had a severe struggle to restrain his feelings. 

After a perfect little dinner we started for the theatre. I 
forgot to mention that during our conversation in the coffee-room, 
which, of course, had been carried on in low tones, several gentle- 
men had come in at various intervals, to some of whom he had 
hurriedly nodded, and some had returned his greeting with that 
wistful, kindly look I have seen in dear friends parting with one 
who they knew was about to undergo danger and difficulty. I 
caught the waiter, too, who had met me in the vestibule, and 
who afterwards waited on us in the private room during dinner, 
once or twice looking at him with what I could almost have 
termed glances of admiring awe, and I could have sworn I once 
heard him mutter, ‘The saints preserve you, Captain Jack!’ but, 
turning sharply round, I found him standing as impassive as a 
statue. Several times, too, while we strolled out between the acts 
at the theatre, gentlemen came up to him, and impressively 
wished him, invariably in bumpers of champagne, ‘Success, dear 
lad!’ and to all he modestly responded, ‘ We will do our best.’ 

When the performance was over we went back to the hotel, 
and as I saw he was thoughtful and distrait, though, with the true 
instincts of a gentleman, he was always courteous and kindly to 
me as his guest, I forebore to tease him by making conversation, 
and after a cheery good-night we repaired to our respective 
rooms. 

Early next morning James knocked at my door and entered. 

‘The Captain has sent you a brandy and soda, sir,’ he said. 
And, indeed, it was very thoughtful of him, for I felt my un~ 
wonted libations of the night before, ‘ Breakfast is ready, sir; it 
is nearly ten o'clock.’ 
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‘Very good, James, I will be down directly’; and by ten 
o’clock I was in the morning-room, where Captain Eustis and a 
substantial Lancashire breakfast-table were waiting my appear- 
ance. We chatted gaily through the meal, and we were the best 
of friends. 

‘We will now go to the banks at once,’ he said, on receiving 
my affirmative reply as to whether I had finished. 

‘ Just a toothful before starting, and we will be off.’ 

About five minutes’ walking brought us to Westgate and Co.’s 
bank. 

‘I am Captain Eustis,’ he said to the cashier. ‘A certain 
amount has been paid by a stockbroker in London to my credit 
here; here is the letter and references.’ 

‘Quite correct, sir,’ answered the cashier after reading the 
letter. 

‘Very well, I see the amount is 152/. 10s.; please give me a 
cheque or order on my own bankers, Messrs. Chisholm, Fraser, and 
Co., of this town, for the amount. Iam going abroad, and closing 
my accounts.’ 

The cashier bowed, and handed him the cheque. 

We then went to one other bank in the town, where much the 
same transaction took place, the amount he received being 2001. 
His brow clouded. 

‘There was a heavy fall in the value of the stock,’ the cashier 
explained, ‘just as the broker sold; but your orders were 
peremptory.’ 

‘Yes, yes, he said. ‘I am going abroad, and it does not 
matter.’ 

‘I know you are, Captain Eustis,’ said the cashier. ‘ May every 
success attend you !’ 

He gave a slight start and looked at the cashier, and then 
smiled and held out his hand, which the other warmly grasped. 

‘You may trust us to do all we can,’ he replied; and after 
a lingering pressure of his hand the cashier turned abruptly 
away. 

‘Your patience is being sorely taxed, I am afraid, he said, 
turning to me, ‘ but we have only one visit more to make, and our 
business will be finished.’ 

I assured him that I was pleased to be with him, and ina 
short while we reached the offices of Chisholm, Fraser, and Co. I 
could see at once that here he was a well-known and valued 
customer. 

‘The partners are in the private room, Captain Eustis, and 
will be most pleased to see you,’ said the greyheaded chief clerk. 
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‘Thank you,’ he answered. ‘I will go in at once. This 
gentleman is my friend, and will accompany me.’ 

‘Well, my dear friends,’ he said, ‘this is my last visit,’ as he 
shook hands warmly with two elderly gentlemen. 

‘Not a bit, dear lad; you will come back safe and sound,’ said 
one heartily. 

‘What can we do for you?’ said the other gentleman cheerily, 

‘Well, the fact is, I have been selling some stock, and it has 
not fetched as much as I expected. I find I want, in round 
numbers, 2501. Iam sure I do not know how my account stands 
with you,’ he added in a parenthesis. 

‘What is the amount to Captain Eustis’s credit ?’ said one of 
the partners to a clerk who appeared in response to the ‘ting’ of 
a handbell he had touched. 

‘Just 1601., sir,’ replied the clerk. 

I made a rapid mental calculation, and then said :— 

‘Pray do not trouble about the whole of the money now, 
Captain Eustis; your note of hand will be, I am sure, quite 
sufficient.’ 

‘No, no,’ said the partner, smiling; ‘I only asked the clerk as 
a matter of business. Captain Eustis can have what he wants, 
sink or swim.’ 

‘That is so,’ responded the other partner heartily, while the 
Captain bowed histhanks. The partner then handed him a bundle 
of notes to the amount of 2501. 

‘We had better finish the business now,’ Captain Eustis said, 
turning tome. ‘These gentlemen know all about it.’ He then 
handed to me the 525l. for Miss Constable, and the 25/. he had 
offered me as my fees. I then gave him a formal receipt, which 
he handed to the firm to place with his other papers in their 
keeping. ‘I will join you in half an hour,’ he said to me. ‘I 
have a little further business. Can you wait so long?’ 

‘Certainly,’ I said. ‘I will go round to the paying-in depart- 
ment of the bank here and have this money credited to my 
account at my bankers at Manchester, and send Miss Constable a 
telegram.’ 

‘Very good,’ said he; ‘by the time you have done so I shall 
be ready.’ 

After shaking hands with the partners I left, and soon finished 
doing what I had suggested, and on returning I met him coming 
out of the bank to look for me. Taking my arm, he said:— 

‘I sail in about three hours’ time. I should be glad if you would 
stay with me till I start. Let us get back to the hotel as quickly 
as we can,’ and in a few minutes we arrived there. While I had 
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a cigar in the coffee-room he settled his hotel bill, while James 
packed and brought down his luggage. 

‘Would you like to see a man-o’-war?’ he said, as he came 
into the coffee-room. ‘We have just time for some lunch, and 
then I am going on board.’ 

‘Very much,’ I replied. 

‘Then that is settled,’ he said ; and after lunch, bidding a warm 
farewell to the landlord and the waiter James, who came to the 
door to see him off, we jumped into a cab, and soon reached the 
docks and stairs leading down to the water. He was evidently 
expected; a boat with a crew of four man-o’-war’s men and a 
coxswain was lying-to a little way out in the stream. In response 
to a whistle from him they promptly pulled into the landing-stage, 
while the coxswain saluted and the men respectfully took off their 
caps. ‘Two of the men sprang out of the boat, and the luggage 
was quickly placed in the stern-sheets. 

¢ All ready and all well on board ?’ he asked. 

‘ Ay, ay, sir.’ 

‘Then give way, men,’ and the oars splashed in the water. 

After we had gone about a quarter of a mile I could dimly 
discern in the fast gathering gloom the long, low black hull of a 
steamer. She was a rakish-looking craft, and I at once guessed 
the nature of her duties. We were at war with China at the time, 
and the British Government were fitting out a series of fast cruisers 
to follow and destroy the flat-built Chinese war junks up the 
shallow estuaries along the coast and crush out the remnants of 
piracy in the Malay Archipelago. The steamer we had now reached 
was evidently one of the class. When we got on board I could 
see that all preparations were completed, except that the guns 
had not as yet been placed in position; but as they would not be 
required till the voyage was nearly completed I was not surprised. 
After a few moments’ conversation with the captain, a reserved, 
austere-looking commander, he introduced me to him, and then 
took me on a tour of inspection round the vessel. One fast cruiser 
is very like another, so I need not trouble my reader with the 
details of what I saw, the more so as the night which had now 
fallen rendered most objects on board indistinct. 

‘The Captain’s compliments, sir, and we shall start almost im- 
mediately—steam is up ; will you join him ina parting glass?’ said 
a steward coming up. 

‘ Certainly, we will come at once,’ said Captain Eustis, who had 
told me he was acting as first lieutenant. He had not volunteered 
any information further, and I had not cared to ask. The Captain, 
who was waiting in a plainly furnished cabin, evidently got up for 
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active service rather than show, bowed courteously to my warmly 
expressed wish to them both of a prosperous cruise. 

‘The boat is ready, sir, said the steward; and after bidding 
farewell to the Captain, Lieutenant Eustis and I went on deck. 
The same boat and crew were waiting. 

‘Good-bye, old fellow,’ he said; ‘ believe me I have done all I 
can.’ 

‘T am sure of that,’ I said. 

‘Well, on my honour as an officer and a gentleman I have,’ 
he replied. ‘Look here,’ he said, as a transient gleam of fun shot 
over his features, and he fumbled in his waistcoat pocket and 
pulled out a sovereign, ‘take this sovereign and call at the 
“ Saddle” on your way to the station—you will be wanting a drink 
before you start on your journey back—and give it to James as a 
last tip from me, and tell him and the landlord you have seen me 
off. It is the last piece of money I have in the world.’ 

I could only gasp at this astounding piece of information, and 
he good-humouredly shoved me over the side into the boat. 

‘ Good luck to you!’ I called out as we shot swiftly towards the 
landing-stage. 

‘ Good-bye!’ came back the answering shout through the gloom ; 
and that was the last I saw of my strange client. On reaching 
the landing-stage I gave the coxswain five shillings for himself and 
the men. He accepted it civilly but impassively, and without a 
moment’s delay turned the boat’s head back to the ship. I stood 
on the dock side and strained my eyes in the direction where she 
lay. I heard the boat hoisted up the side, the clank of the wind- 
lass as the anchor was weighed, and, her engines throbbing in 
measured pulsations, she steamed slowly and silently into the 
night. 

I was getting cold and chilled, so hurrying to the dock gates I 


called a cab, and reaching the ‘ Saddle Hotel’ I gave the sovereign 


to James and the message to him and the landlord while I had a 
glass of hot grog. 

I reached Manchester late that night, and next morning early 
I had an interview with my other strange client, Miss Constable ; 
paid her the 525l., and proffered my services generally, which she 
gratefully declined, saying she was leaving Manchester at once, as 
the place held too many painful memories for her, but that she 
would always think of me as a friend; and I lost all sight of her 
as completely as if the whole affair had been a feverish dream. 
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Part III. 


IN LONDON. 


Five years had elapsed, and amid the cares of a rapidly increasing 
business I had almost forgotten my strange clients and the day’s 
adventure I had at Liverpool. It was in 1862 I had last seen 
them, and the year was now well forward in 1867. I was on the plat- 
form of the London and North-Western Railway at Euston Station, 
having arrived that afternoon from Manchester. The train had just 
arrived, and, amid a crowd of passengers similarly engaged, I was 
endeavouring to extricate my luggage from the pile just disgorged 
by the train at the end of the platform. A lady and gentleman 
were standing a little apart from the crowd, waiting till the first crush 
should be over. The gentleman was an entire stranger tome: a 
tall bronzed warrior, with the scar of a sword-cut running obliquely 
across his cheek till it was hidden by a massive moustache and blonde 
beard that covered his chest. The lady had her back turned to 
me, but in the casual glance I gave a puzzled reminiscence seemed 
to occur to me. Surely I remembered that form and carriage 
somewhere. The more I taxed my brains the more puzzled I got. 
Finally my curiosity overmastered me, and I determined to walk 
slowly past them and see if I recollected the face. As I did so, 
she turned half round, and our eyes met. The indifferent look 
that met mine turned to one of inquiry, and then, I thought, to 
one of pleased recognition. I was determined to solve the ques- 
tion, as I now felt sure it was my old client, Miss Constable. I 
accordingly went up to her and, bowing, took off my hat and said— 

‘I beg your pardon, I am sure, but I think you must be my 
old client, Miss Constable.’ 

She looked puzzled for a moment, then her face cleared, and 
she said :— 

‘ Why, of course, it is Mr. Bostock. How do you do, Mr. Bos- 
tock ?’ she said, as she shook hands warmly with me; ‘but I am 
not Miss Constable,’ she added, with a happy blush and a glance 
of shy pride at the bearded warrior with her: ‘I am Mrs. Eustis.’ 

The Captain, as I must still call him, who had been looking 
wonderingly at us for a moment, now slapped me on the back. 

‘So it is; how are you, Bostock ? I amglad tosee you. I—we 
—have lots to tell you. We are staying here at the Euston Hotel 
to-night ; come and dine, and we will spin a long yarn.’ 

‘I am sure I congratulate you both with all my heart; all’s 
well that ends well. I see you have been in the wars, Captain 
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Eustis,’ I said, glancing at the cutlass-cut. ‘1 am burning with 
curiosity to hear your—what am I to call it ?—adventures.’ 

‘Yes, if you like,’ he said laughing. ‘ Dinner at seven sharp; 
will that suit you? and I will a tale unfold of moving adventures 
by flood and field.’ 

‘ Mind you come,’ she re-echoed warmly. 

‘Do youremember our last meal, just before I went on board ?’ 
he asked me later when, dinner finished, the walnuts and wine 
had been placed on the table. 

‘Yes,’ I replied innocently, ‘it was just before I saw you on 
board your ship. You were, I guessed, going to fight the Chinese 
and Malay pirates.’ 

He roared with laughter. 

‘ Why, my dear friend,’ he said, ‘ at the time I wasa pirate my- 
self, and if I had been caught in all probability I should have been 
hanged ;’ and Mrs. Eustis joined in his merriment at my mystifica- 
tion. ‘Don’t you remember,’ he added, ‘I gave you the last 
pound I had in the world, as a tip for my old factotum the waiter 
at the “Saddle Hotel”? Look at Mrs. Eustis’s diamonds now,’ he 
said: ‘all plunder, my dear friend, plunder.’ 

I looked blankly at Mrs. Eustis and her husband, and wondered 
what they could possibly mean. Here was an English gentleman 
in the nineteenth century coolly avowing he had lately been a 
pirate, and evidently meaning what he said. 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘I give the riddle up; pray tell me, you will 
have a deeply interested listener.’ 

‘Very well,’ he replied, ‘I have had my joke, so here goes. 
Mind, however,’ he continued, ‘ it is true several millions of English- 
speaking people have described me, and would now, as a pirate, 
but my fellow-countrymen and the rest of the world do not use so 
harsh a term. I am, or rather was, the chief officer, next the 
captain, of the Confederate privateer Stars and Bars. 

I nearly jumped out of my chair. What, that famous vessel 
that had swept the whole of the Northern commerce off the face 
ofthe earth! The scourge of the Yankee ; the ubiquitous daredevil 
vessel, at one time here, at another time there, in the uttermost 
parts of the globe ; the destroyer of United States men-o’-war ; the 
audacious solitary cruiser that had defied the navies ofa nation ; 
the wholesale wrecker and plunderer. He could seeand thoroughly 
enjoyed my amazement. 

‘ Now, Bostock, for my explanation. As you are aware I was a 
retired British commander on a small pension after the wound I 
had received in a skirmish in the East. On my mother’s side I 
was a member of one of the best families in South Carolina; my 
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late father, who, like myself, had been in the Royal Navy, had 
fallen in love with her when with his ship at Charlestown, and 
married her there. She always brought me up with an intense 
love for the South and the Southern people, and visits I had paid 
to our relations on their plantations had filled my heart with love 
for them and their ways. As you know, the war between North 
and South broke out, and all the sons of the South rallied to her 
flag ; first the Lone Star of the South, afterwards the Stars and 
Bars. I need not tell you of her gallant struggle against the 
overwhelming numerical superiority of the North, nor the final 
surrender at Appomattox courthouse. These things are matters 
of history. As soon as I heard that hostilities had commenced I 
had but one aim and object left in this world, and that was to fight 
for, and if needs be die for, my mother’s country. I at once ten- 
dered my sword and services to the Confederate Commissioners in 
London ; my technical naval knowledge as an officer of the English 
navy, and my relations to the first families of the South, made 
them gladly accept me. I was made a citizen of the Confederate 
States and sworn to secrecy. I was then appointed, under the 
gallant Llewellen, chief officer of the Stars and Bars, the vessel 
you saw. When I swam from her shot-torn and sinking deck in 
her last gallant battle with the Yankees I supported my wounded 
captain till we were picked up by a British yacht that had viewed 
the fight. We had captured Unionist prizes in all parts of the 
world, and as I received my share I banked the money at the 
nearest ports, forwarding it to Messrs. Chisholm, Fraser, and Co. 
—whom you remember—who were financing the South at the time 
and acting as my agents. I have made 60,000/. altogether. 
Pass the wine, old fellow, and we will drink to the fallen flag. 

‘I dared not tell Ada, for I fully expected to be killed before 
the year was out, and also her loving heart might have induced 
her to throw obstacles in my way; so I deemed it best to leave 
all my money to her, as if I were really about to die, and devote 
myself to my country. 

‘When the Southern flag had gone down in a cloud of glory 
and fire I found myself once more a free man. I traced Ada 
from city to city, and then——’ 

‘Oh, I shall not forget—and then,’ said Mrs. Eustis merrily, 
‘fancy, Mr. Bostock, a great big bearded man coming inio your 
neat little sitting-room, and lifting you up in the air and saying, 
“ At last, my darling!” It is a wonder I did not scream.’ 

With a loving look at her he continued :— 

‘It was not like ordinary warfare. Had I been captured, 
hanging, or a life-long imprisonment in a Northern dungeon, 
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awaited me. The South had then no belligerent rights, and the 
Stars and Bars had to escape from the vigilance of the British 
Government, secretly, swiftly, and silently. Now you will see 
why I went away as I did. I was bound by my oath to reveal 
nothing. Northern spies abounded in Liverpool, and it is a matter 
of history that we barely escaped from England. My tale is 
finished, I have lost a ship and a nation; I have gained a 
fortune and a wife.’ 
SAUMAREZ DE HAVILLAND. 





Chat Beastly Chermometer. 


I 


‘WELL, good-bye, Macpherson,’ I said, passing lightly from the 
deck on to the stout plank that acted as a gangway to the shore, 
and whose farther end disappeared among the tangled tree-ferns 
and jungle which came right down to the water’s edge. 

‘Good-bye, sir,’ said the skipper. He was sitting out on the 
bowsprit smoking a pipe and dangling his legs over the deep clear 
river. ‘Good-bye, sir, and thank ye kindly. You’ve done a good 
turn for me here, and if ever you want anything done for you that 
I can manage, just let me know, and I’ll do it, sure as my name’s 
Macpherson. You didn’t want to come round to Tobonga, I 
spose? You shall come for nothing if you like, and welcome.’ 

‘Thank you,’ I said, laughing, and turning round under the 
dense masses of tropical fronds and stalks, for I had already gained 
the shore; ‘but I don’t think I will trouble you this time. Next 
time, perhaps.’ 

‘ All right sir, right you are; only, bear in mind, I sha’n’t cast 
off from here till after full tide to-night, so as to go down on the 
ebb; and if you should change your mind, just come and step 
aboard, and I shall be pleased to see you.’ 

‘Many thanks,’ I said again, lightly; ‘but I don’t expect I 
shall accept your kind invitation. Good-bye!’ and I turned along 
the little footpath by the water-side among the rough and gigantic 
fern-stems on my way back to the tedious school-house. 


I am an ex-medical student. I had passed a few months at a 
London hospital with no great benefit to myself or pleasure to my 
friends, and having in that short time managed to get into several 
scrapes and spend much more money than I was expected to, or 
had myself intended, I had been suddenly shipped off to the 
colonies with a few pounds in my pocket and an injunction to 
make my own way in the world without expecting further assist- 
ance from home. I had tried my hand at many things, and, failing 
in all, I was now acting as a sort of assistant master at a school 
in a little out-of-the-way place called Brentford. Here I had 
to some extent fallen on my feet. I was a man of better edu- 
cation than any one else in the place, my own principal (a Mr. 
Adams) included, and was somehow looked up to with more respect 
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than I felt myself to deserve, or than my position warranted. I 
stood well (I make this as a confidential statement, and hope it 
will go no further), high in the graces of Miss Marion. Adams, the 
daughter of my chief, and visions of future partnership—the 
school was doing very well—floated across my scheming brain. 

More than this, I possessed a few pages of a certain medical 
encyclopedia—the sole remnant of my former professional pro- 
perties—and a very small smattering of a few little odds and ends 
of medical practice. So I could occasionally pretend to render 
assistance in cases of emergency when other more duly qualified 
aid was not forthcoming. I felt that I should in time become 
quite an authority on fever and other more common complaints, 
and sometimes, indeed, I acted with sufficient success to obtain 
the gratitude of those whom I treated; if they died, of course I 
heard no more of the matter—they might very well have done 
that if I had not interfered ; and if they survived they were pro- 
perly grateful. There was no regular doctor nearer than Tobonga, 
a full day’s sail to the southward ; so I rose in general esteem, and 
was often called in to prescribe. 

About a week before the time at which this story opens, I had 
been called in to have a look at old Macpherson, the skipper of a 
little trading schooner called the Trail, that was lying at the town 
wharf. Brentford, as I ought to explain, is on the river Warra-wee, 
a few miles from its mouth, and at the foot of that great mountain 
the Bungay Alp. 

The skipper was down with fever. My treatment at any rate 
distinctly benefited him, and he quickly recovered. He wanted to 
make me a little present (of course I did not charge any regular 
fees), so he offered to give me a dozen of axes. What was I to 
do with a dozen of axes? SolI declined them with thanks, and 
thereupon the close old Scotchman’s gratitude was redoubled. I 
used to go down every day to the wharf where his little coasting 
schooner was lying, and smoke a friendly pipe or two with him. 
But now he was off again to Tobonga. He had warped off from 
the wharf, dropped down the tideway of the river a few hundred 
yards, and made fast to the bank with a couple of ropes, expecting 
to get under weigh that same evening. His craft lay moored clean 
alongside the bank, under the trees almost, and his yards poked 
in among the tall ferns, for the water was deep right up to the 
bank. I was sorry to part with him, for he was full of yarns, and 
beguiled many an hour away with his stories. So I had been 
down to smoke my last pipe with him, and did not expect to see 
him again for six months or so, when he would be round again on 
his coasting trip. 
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I marched back on my way to the tedious (I have said it before, 
but it will bear repeating) old school-house. Around me the 
tropical vegetation grew high above my head; the stems of the 
tree-ferns, as big round as my leg, rose thickly on each side of the 
path and spread their broad leaves over me, forming a continuous 
arch, or rather tunnel, in which I walked ; and now and again, when 
I crossed a glade or clearing, I got a view of the great Bungay 
Alp lifting up his brown peak a few miles inland against the hot- 
blue of the afternoon sky. 

I made my way on, past the wharf and into the town, and 
through it up to the school where some twenty boys, of whom four 
were boarders, were awaiting my arrival in order to begin lessons, 
As I went in I was met by my principal, Adams, a big, broad- 
shouldered fellow enough. He had come out to the colonies, by- 
the-bye, as a farmer, and was now a schoolmaster. But no doubt 
that was not worse than my own case. J had come out as a half- 
fledged medical man (if anything), and was now a schoolmaster 
too. 

‘I say, Cairns,’ he said, ‘would you mind, before we begin 
work, going up and having a look at young Gibber? He has gone 
to bed—says he has a bad head and feels feverish. I rather think 
he is shamming ; wants to make a fuss so as to get sent home for 
a day or two’s rest, no doubt, as usual. Would you mind having 
a look at him and reporting to me ?’ 

It will be perceived that Adams had some little confidence in 
my medical powers, at that time at any rate. I am afraid I used 
to arrogate to myself a much greater knowledge than I actually 
possessed ; and no one had yet found me out to be the rank im- 
postor that I really was. Now, he and I had often talked over the 
case of this same young Gibber, and I had promised to take the 
matter seriously in hand. 

The boy was one of the four boarders, but his people were 
farmers living only about five miles out. His mother was a foolish, 
nervous sort of person, and on several different occasions, by ex- 
aggerated reports as to health and break-down under stress of 
school work and other such excuses, the shamming young urchin 
had induced her to send for him to come home for a totally un- 
deserved rest and holiday in the very middle of the term. His 
propensities in that direction were becoming tolerably well known 
to us, and we—Adams and myself—had determined to put a 
summary stop to his little proceedings—if we could. And, as 
luck would have it, it immediately struck me that an opportunity 
had now arisen. For the few pages of the encyclopedia which 
I possessed ran through the letter T, and accordingly contained 
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articles on Temperature and on the use of the Thermometer. 
Feeling interested in the subject, I had invested in a ther- 
mometer: it had just arrived. I knew very well that, so far 
as fever was concerned, I should at once be able, with this 
new auxiliary, to determine whether young Gibber was sham- 
ming or not, and I went off cheerfully enough to carry out my 
investigation. 

As I went upstairs I met pretty maid Marion coming down. 
She had been to see the invalid, or rather, as I felt quite certain, 
the pretended invalid, and had taken him a steaming hot cup of 
tea. The staircase was primitive and narrow, and there was a 
difficulty of passing. I took the opportunity of extorting (all 
this, it will be understood, is in strict confidence) a kiss, and went 
on my way feeling duly refreshed. 


II. 


GIBBER was lying in bed on his back. The little brute was 
shamming (I felt convinced of it in the first second), for he greeted 
my entrance with a forced groan and an agonised writhe under the 
bedclothes that would have done justice to the feelings of a 
martyr slowly consuming at the stake. It annoyed me, and I 
spoke, I fear, rather harshly. 

‘Sit up!’ I said. 

‘Can’t, sir,’ whimpered Gibber; whereupon I took him, a little 
roughly perhaps, and sat him up with my own hands. Another 
horrible groan was the result of this preliminary treatment, but 
at that moment I had a heart of stone. 

‘Drunk any tea yet ?’ I asked. 

‘No,’ he answered querulously, ‘ it’s too hot.’ 

I touched the cup with my hand. The boy was speaking the 
truth there, at any rate; the tea was hot—very hot. 

‘Your head’s not at all hot though,’ I said gravely, laying my 
hand across his brow, ‘if the tea is.’ 

‘Ain’t it, sir?’ as if surprised. ‘It aches like anything inside.’ 

‘If it aches inside, it ought to be hot outside,’ I said severely. 
‘ Now, do you understand what happens in cases of fever? Your 
temperature goes up; you get hot—you understand? Now, I’m 
going to take your temperature, my boy, and if it isn’t a good 


_ deal above what it ought to be, there will be trouble ahead for 


you. You are shamming, my boy, I believe ’—a heart-rending 
groan from the invalid as contradiction of this statement—‘ you 
are, I have no doubt, in a perfect state of health; and if you are, 
this thermometer will show it.’ 
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I whipped the instrument out of my pocket as I spoke, and 
stuck it in his mouth under the tongue (in the approved fashion), 
and waited for the mercury to run up. Then I thought, to make 
all things certain, that I would just go and take a last look at the 
encyclopedia, to see what temperature I might reasonably expect. 
I went through the farther door of Gibber’s room into my own, 
which was next to his. As I went, I heard Gibber trying to 
speak (as well as he could with the thermometer under his 
tongue). 

‘ My temperature,’ he asked mumblingly, ‘ought to be much 
hotter than usual, with all this fever, ought it ?’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ I said; ‘keep your mouth shut and don’t disturb 
the thermometer.’ 

I was away for a few seconds, and, having refreshed my 
memory, returned to find the invalid still sitting up disconsolately 
enough in bed, with the thermometer sticking out of his mouth. 
There was a solemn, owlish look about him as he looked at me, 
that at any other time might have made me laugh. 

‘Now, my boy, if you reach a hundred degrees you are safe— 
you escape your whacking. If you show a hundred and one, or 
two, you are bad; hundred and three, very bad; hundred and 
four—but you won’t do that, at any rate.’ 

I drew the thermometer out of his mouth, looked at it, and 
gave a gasp of dismay. 

The mercury stood at 147°. 

I looked at Gibber. He had sunk back on his pillow, the 
picture of exhaustion. 

I tore down the stairs, and luckily encountered Mr. Adams at 
their foot. I held the fatal register out to him wildly. 

‘ How many degrees does it mark ?’ I said. 

He looked at it, rather astonished—‘ One hundred and forty.’ 

‘Well, just now it was more—more, I tell yon—one hundred 
and forty-seven; but the mercury is going down now.’ 

‘ Well?’ queried Adams, perplexed. 

‘ Well !’ I echoed—‘ no, bad; for that is young Gibber’s tem- 
perature at the present moment. Mr. Adams,’ I said excitedly, ‘a 
person’s temperature varies but little, as marked in degrees; five 
or six make all the difference between health and raging fever ; 
and here is Gibber, forty at least above anything that has been 
known or recorded. Why, he must be on fire inside. I don’t 
believe he can live through the afternoon.’ Mr. Adams was 
alarmed. Then he tried to grasp at a straw of hope. 

‘Are you quite sure you are not mistaken in what you say 
about temperatures ?’ he queried. 
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I took him up to my room—we passed through Gibber’s, and 
he recognised our presence by a dismal groan—and showed him 
the words of the encyclopedia. The book was edited with every 
care by that eminent practitioner Dr. Runcorn, F.R.C.S., F.R.C.P., 
etc., etc., and could be relied upon; there was no mistake. 

As we passed back again throngh the sick-room, Adams paused 
for a moment by the sufferer. ‘ How do you feel now?’ he asked 
gently. 

‘Worse,’ groaned poor little Gibber—‘ much worse ;’ and he 
tossed feverishly and painfully on his couch. 

We went out quietly and held a dismal consultation. What 
was to be done? send for a doctor ?—impossible; there was not 
one nearer than Tobonga. Send out to summon Mr. and Mrs. 
Gibber, at any rate, we ought to, and did. But what could we do 
next ? 

‘Perhaps your thermometer is wrong,’ said my poor chief, 
catching at another straw of hope; ‘let’s test it against that one 
of mine in the garden.’ 

We got a bucket and put a little cold water in, and then, hold- 
ing the two thermometers with their bulbs immersed, poured in 
hot water. As we did so the mercury in each instrument rose 
gradually; neck and neck, degree for degree, they went up in 
unison, until each marked 147°. They did so at the same instant 
—there was no mistake; and that hope was rudely dashed to the 
ground. 

‘ Can’t we cool him down ?’ suggested Adamseagerly. ‘There’s 
my ice-house with lots of ice in it.’ Adams, like many other 
people who lived at the foot of the Bungay Alp, used to indulge 
in the luxury of cooled drinks at little cost, for regular supplies of 
ice were to be obtained from its lofty heights until summer was 
well advanced. 

I was helpless; my scanty stock of knowledge was of no avail 
in dealing with so phenomenal a case, so I at once chimed in with 
the notion of my chief. For, as I reflected, he was my chief, and 
there was less danger to my own reputation with him, in humour- 
ing his suggestion, than in thwarting him and wishing to start 
some equally extraordinary course of treatment of my own. And 
then too, at any rate, as I thought, I should be absolved from any 
personal responsibility in the matter. It was Adams’s method of 
treatment, and he would have to bear the blame, if things turned 
out badly: which (as I felt) they were likely enough to do. 

We opened the ice-house at once; and, while Adams was 
breaking up the ice into small lumps, I volunteered to inform 
Marion of the eondition of our patient. I performed my task as 
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gently as I could, but poor Marion was deeply distressed. I did 
my best to console her—I did my best; and, though I will not 
satisfy the prying curiosity of the public by saying what that 
best was, I will confess to deriving some little pleasure for myself, 
from my method of offering consolation. 

And, under the circumstances, the school were granted a 
half-holiday. 


III. 


Apams and I were feeding the sufferer with little lumps of 
ice about as big as pills. One of us pounded the ice up to the 
required size, and the other one fed the patient diligently. As 
we worked at our task poor little Gibber began to show visible 
signs of disquiet. Our solicitude on his behalf, do all we might 
to conceal it, was too apparent. He began to grow nervous, 
anxious about himself, and a trifle damp and miserable. 

‘Do you think I am very ill?’ he asked presently, very 
plaintively, after a bigger lump of ice than usual. 

‘Yes, my poor boy, I am afraid you are,’ said my chief gravely, 
laying his hand gently on the other’s shoulder. ‘We have sent 
for your father and mother; you will be glad to see them, won’t 
you ?’ 

Gibber made no answer, but I could see that he was now 
frightened about his condition. Yet he no longer showed signs 
of pain, no longer harassed us with his groaning ; he was growing, 
too, decidedly chilly. 

Presently Adams spoke again. 

‘When did you begin to feel bad ?’ 

‘’*Bout half an hour before school-time, sir; when I was out 
along the river-bank.’ 

He must have been along the same footpath as that by which 
I had myself come back from the Trail. Rather a place for snakes, 
as I had felt at the time. 

‘You didn’t get bitten along there—by a snake—or—or 
anything ?’ I asked. 

‘No,’ said poor little Gibber, more frightened than ever; 
‘what makes you think that ?’ 

There was not much to make me think it, certainly; for I 
had a notion that snake-bitten people ought to swell up and grow 
black, and suffer great pain. . . . Well, but the boy had shown 
symptoms of great pain ; and then that extraordinary temperature 
—nothing else that I could think of could account for it. 

‘Your temperature that I took just now, my poor boy, chiefly. 
It was so much too high. That is the main thing.’ 
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‘But I feel much better, now—not nearly so hot,’ protested 
Gibber, who had evidently had much more ice than he cared 
about taking. ‘Try me again ; perhaps I am all right now.’ 

A happy thought. I produced the thermometer and stuck it 
in his mouth. We waited anxiously for the mercury to adjust 
itself, and then I withdrew it, and as I looked at it I could not 
refrain from an exclamation of joy. 

‘Hurrah!’ I said—‘ ninety-eight !’ 

Adams looked over my shoulder, and saw for himself. He 
seized my hand and shook it furiously in his relief. ‘You are a 
noble fellow, Cairns. I don’t believe anybody else could have 
done it—the treatment has saved him.’ 

It was Adams’s own suggestion, the ice, as I thought modestly 
to myself, but I made no remark, being quite ready to take any 
amount of praise which might accrue to us from our proceedings 
—it was the blame, the responsibility in case of failure, that I 
should have objected to receiving. 

That was a very pleasant moment for me. My head-master 
was pleased with me—visions of that future partnership in the 
school began to float more distinctly than ever through my mind. 
I saw myself sitting out with Marion at nights in the cool of the 
garden, and making love to her with her father’s open approval. 
At present (Iam bound to say) whatever little opportunities I 
might obtain—and make use of—in that direction, were without 
that worthy gentleman’s knowledge or sanction—sub rosé, entirely. 

‘We had better keep on giving the ice for a little time yet, I 
should say, Mr. Adams,’ I suggested. ‘We have evidently got 
the fever under, but there is no knowing that it is entirely gone, 
yet. Another quarter of an hour—another half-pint of ice—ought 
to make all safe.’ We had got the chips of ice in a tin pint-pot, 
but how many times it had already been emptied is more than I 
can say. 

Little Gibber protested that there was no need for it—that he 
was quite recovered now; and he certainly seemed as well as 
possible. No more complaints of pain and fever and headache ; 
a little fit of shivering, due no doubt to the amount of ice that 
we had forced him to take (and also to the front of his night-shirt 
being all damp from the ice-water that would trickle down as the 
lumps.were put into his mouth); but that wasall. Nevertheless, 
his protestations were overruled, and the treatment was con- 
tinued. His powers of swallowing had given out, and we were 
obliged to stuff him with the lumps of ice by force. It was a 
severe course of treatment, but we felt it was saving him, and 
kept on diligently. 
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I had to go down for some more ice. On the stairs I met 
Marion—my future bride, as I was already beginning to think, 
She had been waiting anxiously for news, and when I told her of 
the change for the better in young Gibber’s condition she was 
quite overcome. I had to take measures (as before) for restoring 
her to herself. It was a pleasing occupation—I speak for myself 
only, though I rather think I might answer for the young lady as 
well—but I—we—were suddenly interrupted by a little shriek. It 
came from Marion, and, following her eyes, I looked up the stairs 
and saw the head-master gazing down at us fromthe top. I recol- 
lected then, for the first time, that I had been going to fetch some 
ice in a very violent hurry, and that he must have been surprised 
at the time it had taken me to get it. 

‘When you have quite done with your little tarradiddles 
down there, Mr. Cairns, would you mind coming up here again ?’ 

He tried to speak grimly, but there was an underlying tone in 
his voice which argued well for us. I felt that in spite of this 
little contretemps, I still stood well with him; he was still in the 
best of humours with me; and I could but jump to the conclusion 
that that partnership was secure. Marion had already disap- 
peared. I flew to get the ice, and in a moment was hastening 
upstairs with it. Crestfallen I was at the moment, undoubtedly ; 
but I seemed, nevertheless, to be treading on air as I went. 


BY. 


Wuat Mr. Adams might have been going to say to me I know 
not. Whether he would have spoken to me about Gibber, or 
about Marion, is to me unknown ; for before I could reach him a 
sound of wheels rolling furiously up to the house, and stopping 
with a crash in front of it, came to our ears. 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Gibber, I expect,’ exclaimed my (in my own 
mind) prospective father-in-law. ‘Just go in and look after the 
youngster, will you, while I go down to receive them and bring 
them upstairs ?’ 

Soin I went. The boy lay on his back propped upon his 
pillows, with his eyes closed as if exhausted. He was still 
shivering, and very damp about the bosom of his night-shirt. 

I was anxious to pose before the parents as the restorer of their 
child; so I tried to get him to take some more ice, intending 
to be found engaged in this interesting and humane occupation 
when the others should come in. But the boy made a desperate 
resistance. He struggled under the bedclothes, kept his lips 
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tightly closed, and rolled his head from side ‘to side as I pressed 
the ice against his mouth. The consequence was that it was 
rubbed about over his face from one cheek to the other, and, 
rapidly changing into water under my fingers, was making his 
shirt-front damper than ever. 

This was not the sort of occupation that I wanted to be found 
engaged in when the parents should enter, so I desisted. Then 
another idea struck me—I would pose as the good and careful 
physician, and be discovered taking the patient’s temperature. 
This would, no doubt, impress them with a due sense of the 
services I had rendered to their son (I knew them to be worthy, 
ignorant folk), and accordingly I popped the thermometer into his 
mouth. 

I left the tin pot full of ice-chips on the table by the bedside, 
and went for a few moments into my own room, to have a look at 
the encyclopedia and see how much farther I might expect the 
boy’s temperature to have fallen by this time. Foolish book! it 
was sufficiently clear about the range wpward above the normal 
level, but as to how far one could go below it without apprehending 
danger, I could not gather. 

I determined in my own mind that a farther fall of two or 
three degrees below the ninety-eight that we had so lately obtained 
might be reasonably expected from our treatment ; and hearing the 
others coming upstairs I rushed back into the sick-room. There 
lay the boy, as I had left him, disconsolately upon his back, and 
with the old solemn, owlish lock upon his face as the thermometer 
stuck out of his mouth. As I came in, the parents also entered 
at the other door. The mother was about to rush anxiously over 
to the bedside of her darling ; but I checked her by an eloquent 
wave of the hand. 

‘I am just taking his temperature,’ I explained with an air of 
professional importance, and withdrawing the thermometer as I 
spoke; ‘I anticipate, from the course of treatment (ice internally) 
which I—which we—ahem—have pursued’ (bowing towards Mr. 
Adams)—‘ that the mercury will show a fall of a couple of degrees 
below the normal—say ninety-five, or six.’ I looked at the ther- 
mometer, and made a dead stop. 

‘Well, how much is it, Mr. Cairns?’ asked Adams, coming 
over to have a look for himself. ‘It hasn’t gone up again, 
has it ?’ 

‘Gone up!’ I gasped, and holding the instrument out for him 
to see. The mercury was rising fast in the tube as I spoke. 
‘Gone up!—it’s gone down!—down to thirty-sia !—thirty-six— 
four degrees above freezing point-—’ 
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¢WHa—at? freezin’ point? My child, my child, what have 
they been doing to you?’ shrieked Mrs. Gibber, rushing at her 
son and hugging him tightly round the neck (thereby, of course, 
at once becoming aware of his damp and generally dismal condition). 

‘ Oh, mother, mother,’ said poor little Gibber, and he burst out 
into violent blubbering. ‘I am so glad you have come at last. 
They have frozen me inside, I think.’ 

I cannot relate all that ensued ; how Mrs. Gibber raved, and 
Mr. Gibber swore; how their hopeful son blubbered in his mother’s 
arms to his heart’s content. I look upon that moment still with 
bitter feelings, and can but laugh cynically at myself (for I now 
hold the key to the riddle) for my state of collapsed perplexity. 
I only knew that I had prophesied confidently a temperature of 
ninety-six degrees, and here was one registered of thirty-six degrees 
—a difference of sixty degrees; and I had told Adams myself 
that four or five degrees made all the difference between life and 
death, between health and raging fever. Something was wrofig— 
that beastly thermometer? or that equally cursed encyclopedia ? 
I did not know, but I cursed them both in my heart, and little 
Gibber too, and Adams as well. 

For I had caught his eye. He said nothing to me, but on his 
face I read an end to that partnership; an end to my hopes of 
making Marion my bride; an end even to that small modicum of 
‘ tarradiddling’ (as Adams had expressed it) by which I had 
lately been beguiling my otherwise somewhat dreary existence. 
Marion was standing in the doorway, looking on at the scene 
with troubled eyes, and I—I did not dare to go over to her, or 
even to look at her—I felt that all things were wrong. 

Presently young Gibber spoke in a thin, plaintive whisper, to 
his mother. 

‘Mother,’ he said, hesitatingly, ‘if—if the others would not 
mind going away, I—I want to tell you something.’ 

What could we do? We all went out. Adams went off with 
Mr. Gibber to his own little sitting-room, and I sat myself down 
dismally enough in the class-room and waited the course of 
events. I hardly know why, but I had a presentiment of disaster. 
Presently Marion passed the open door. Seeing me sitting there 
so dolefully by myself, she came in. For once in my life I was 
really depressed ; I felt that I had made a mistake somewhere, but 
how, I could not understand. But I knew very well, from that 
look in Adams’s eye, that he would blame everything on to me—if 
any one was going to be blamed at all. 


Marion tried to cheer me up. She partially succeeded. I 
grew rapidly better. 
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She was not a bad girl, Marion; I have met many worse, 
with whom I have taken equally great pains to ingratiate myself, 
and have not succeeded so well. 


V. 


Mrs. GIBBER was suddenly heard calling snappishly down 
the stairs for her husband to come up. So up he went, and the 
two went back to their son for some little time, and then came 
down and went in to Mr. Adams. There was something about 
the way they had stumped down the stairs which smelt of mis- 
chief, and my heart once more sank within me. Marion and I 
sat, quite silently now, in the dingy class-room and waited. Soon 
voices from the sitting-room sounded angrily, as if in altercation, 
chiefly carried on by Mrs. Gibber and Adams, Gibber himself 
only putting in a word now and again as the others seemed to 
come toa fault. Then they grew quieter. I began to think that 
the matter had come to a satisfactory termination. My buoyant 
spirits rose at the thought. Perhaps that partnership might not 
be so visionary, after all, as I had lately been imagining. I took 
Marion’s hand in mine 

‘And give our compliments—Mr. and Mrs. Gibber’s compli- 
ments—to that usher of yours, and tell him from us that he’s a 
fool, will you?’ 

The sitting-room door had opened, and Mrs. Gibber was 
bouncing out as she spoke these words. 

‘Certainly I will, and give him a little bit of my own mind as 
well,’ said Adams (Oh,.brute, brute!) as he came out after her. 

‘ And tell ’im,’ continued Mrs. Gibber, who was evidently in a 
rage with every one, all round—‘ tell *im that if Mr. Gibber had a 
_hounce of decent feelin’ in ‘im, he would have ’im prosecuted— 
yes, prosecuted, for the violent injury as he has done to our darlin’ 
boy. Why, he may have ruined the poor little fellow’s constitoo- 
tion for life, for all we can tell. And we will call back here again 
in an hour’s time, and take little Matthew’ (Matthew was the 
little brute’s christian name) ‘away with us—if you will kindly 
have ’is clothes ready by then.’ She laid desperate emphasis 
on that word ‘ kindly’! 

‘Certainly,’ said Adams stiffly. 

‘And I can tell you,’ said Mrs. Gibber, bouncing out to her 
conveyance with her husband meekly following her, ‘it’s the last 
boy of hours that you ever have to do any schoolin’ to, A man 
who keeps a lunatic to ’elp *im teach ? The door of the house 
was slammed to behind them, and I heard no more. 
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What more should I want to hear—was it not enough? Mr, 
Adams was coming heavily down the passage, and his daughter 
slipped away. 

‘A word with you, Mr. Cairns,’ he said briefly, and with 
ominous politeness: ‘will you kindly come to my room ?’ 

I followed him mutely. He produced his cash-box, opened it, 
counted out slowly a few pieces of gold, and pushed them over 
the table to me. 

‘There,’ he said shortly, ‘is your term’s salary. Take it and 
go. You have done me mischief enough, and I can’t afford to 
keep you any longer. So off with you, and the sooner ; 

‘I don’t understand all this,’ I said desperately ; ‘ what’s the 
matter?’ 

‘What’s the matter?’ burst out Adams wrathfully. ‘ Why, the 
matter is that you have lost me young Gibber ; they are going to 
take him away this very night. And he had two little brothers 
coming to the school next term. Now they are lost, too. You 
are ruining me, my man, that’s what the matter is; ruining me 
with your confounded tarradiddles and your humbugging doctor- 
ing. Come, pack up and be off,’ and he fairly pushed me out of 
the room. 

I saw no help for it. I went upstairs and put together my 
few little effects with a bitter heart. Was it not Adams himself 
who had suggested the ice? Hadn’t I only agreed to it because 
I thought to humour him, and that he would take the responsi- 
bility? But put not your trust in princes, nor in any child of 
head-masters (I meant Adams himself, not Marion); they 
always know how to shift their own blame upon the shoulders of 
their unfortunate underlings. 

So I mused, bitterly. Gibber was dressing in the next room ; 
the young brute was humming gaily to himself, evidently in the 
best of health and spirits, and I knew perfectly well by now that 
somehow or other he had ‘foxed’ me. Why should I not go in 
and ease my feelings by giving him a good licking? It might do 
him good, and could not do me any harm. 

While I paused to debate the question, I heard Adams tramp- 
ing up the stairs. He went slowly into Gibber’s room, and, as I 
could tell hy the sounds, took him silently by the scruff of the 
neck and gave him a tremendous thrashing. Young Gibber 
howled like mad (it did my heart good to hear him), but the 
head-master said never a word. At the end, having thoroughly 
exhausted himself, he went out of the room softly, whistling in a 
minor key to himself, as if much relieved in mind, andtramped down 
the stairs again. He was a big, burly man; and I am a small 
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undersized one. I felt that it would be useless to think of stepping 
in where he had already trodden. The comparison would only 
have made young Gibber laugh (if anything could have done so, 
just then), and I spared him. 

And then, too, I wanted to see Marion. So I went down- 
stairs quietly, hoping to find her by herself. But I was disap- 
pointed, for Adams met me at the foot of the stairs. He was 
evidently waiting for me, and, as it seemed, with a mind a little 
bit eased by the trouncing he had given young Gibber. 

‘Good-bye!’ he said. ‘ No doubt you will find some other work 
to do before long. Sorry I can’t keep you, but you heard, I fancy, 
what Mrs. Gibber said, and it’s an impossibility. You would like 
to see my daughter, no doubt ?’ 

‘I should like just to bid her good-bye,’ I stammered. 

‘I am afraid it’s impossible, though,’ said Adams decisively. 
‘She is laid up in her room with a very bad headache, and can’t 
see you. So I must say good-bye for her ’—and he showed me to 
the door and opened it. I went through in silence. ‘ Good-bye,’ 
said my late chief once more—and shut it heavily behind me. 

Was he telling the truth, I thought to myself? Was that head- 
ache merely an excuse of Marion’s for refusing to see me now that 
I was in trouble? Or was Adams putting this story upon me, in 
order to prevent her and me from a last meeting’? 

I didn’t know, I had no means of knowing; and, what is more, 
I don’t know now. 

I stood for a moment and pondered my position. I had several 
friends in Brentford ; people who would have been glad to take 
me in while I was looking for fresh employment, but I didn’t like 
the idea of going to them. No doubt my disgrace would be all 
over the town in an hour or two, and the very fact that many 
people were friendly to me made me the less inclined to stay and 
face the position. No, I determined to go right away from the 
place altogether. 

Then old Macpherson and his kindly invitation reverted to my 
mind. Why not go down to him and get on board, and sail with 
him, so far as Tobonga at any rate? I elected to follow this plan, 
and, shouldering my bundle, marched straight through the town, 
along the little riverside footpath, until I came opposite to the 
Trail. 

Macpherson was already casting off the ropes, and beginning 
to warp off shore. I hailed him. In a trice the plank was thrust 
out, I had run along it, it was pulled in again, and we were begin- 
ning to drop down the tideway to the open sea, and to Tobonga, 
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VE. 


I HAD done many things, been in many different employments, 
in Tobonga and elsewhere, and was once more back in that rapidly 
growing town, struggling to gain support for a newspaper which I 
had started, and of which I had of course constituted myself 
editor. One day I met Macpherson in the street; I had not seen 
him since he had brought me down from Brentford more than six 
months before, so we met with mutual satisfaction, and had a 
drink or two together. 

‘ By the way,’ he said suddenly in the course of conversation, 
‘I was round at. Brentford wharf again the other day. You 
remember the place, I s’pose? It was where you worked in the 
school and cured me of fever, you know.’ 

Remember it? Of course I did. Could Iso quickly forget 
Marion and that narrowly missed partnership ? 

‘ Well,’ said old Macpherson, ‘ there seems to have been a rum 
start up there some months ago, shortly after you left, I should 
fancy. You recollect chucking up the business there and coming 
down here with me on the Trail?’ 

Recollect it ? Of course I did. But I had not told Macpherson 
why I had ‘ chucked up the business’; I fancy I had given him 
to understand that I was tired of schoolmastering, that was all. 

‘Well,’ said the skipper, continuing, ‘ they seem to have got 
in some poor fool of a fellow in the school, to take your place 
when you gave it up, I s’pose, for it can’t have been long after 
you left. And knowing, I ’spect, what a reputation you had got 
from your doctoring, blest if he didn’t try it on too! So, one day 
one of the boys wants to get off a bit of schooling and shams 
ill—and everybody thinks he is shamming, ’cos he was known to 
be great on that line; well, and this fool of an usher goes and 
thinks he will find out whether he is, or not, by sticking a ther- 
mometer in his mouth.’ 

‘A thermometer?’ I said, pricking up my ears. 

‘Yes. Well, he sticks the thermometer in, and then goes out of 
the room for a minute while the thing is settling itself. So the 
youngster goes and takes the blessed thing out of his mouth and 
pops it into a bilin’ hot cup o’ tea that he has by his side; and 
then, when he hears the usher coming back, pops it back in his 
mouth again. So in comes the usher, and takes it out, and looks 
at it, and then gives a whoop of fear, for the tea was steamin’ 
hot, and the thermometer was precious near up to bilin’ point.’ 
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‘What a fool!’ I burst out bitterly; for I recognised the 
story, and saw now how the artful young Gibber had done me. 

‘Yes, warn’t he ?’ said the skipper. ‘ Well, this yer usher bein’ 
in course in a terrible fright, rushes out at the alarm-bell and sets 
to ringin’ like mad, and alarms the whole neighbourhood as it 
seems.’ 

‘As it doesn’t seem,’ I thought to myself, for I had not made 
quite such an owl of myself as all that. 

‘And then everybody debates what’s to be done to cool the 
poor little chap down; for they think he must have got a most 
ragin’ fever inside of him. And that fool of an usher advises to 
try puttin’ a lot of pounded ice down him.’ 

‘No, no, Adams advised that,’ I said hastily. ‘I beg your 
pardon, go on, I’ve heard part of the story, but I don’t know how 
it all turned out ; please go on.’ 

‘It warn’t Adams,’ said Macpherson slowly, looking at me a 
little bit surprised, ‘it was the usher. Adams says so himself, 
decidedly. And he ought to know best, ough’n’t he ?’ 

‘Yes, yes, of course,’ I said hurriedly, ‘7f Adams says so, of 
course it’s all right! But please go on.’ 

‘Well, they put a lot of ice down inside o’ the boy, and then 
they try his temperature again. He had been shammin’ all the time, 
and so of course the mercury showed proper blood heat for a fellow 
in perfect health, which in course he was. And so there is a general 
thanksgiving at having got the fever under, but the usher strikes 
in again and says they had better cool him down a bit more yet, 
to make quite certain, and so they keep on sticking the ice down 
the poor little chap, out of a bucket, till they must have put 
down a matter of not less than ten or a dozen bucketsful.’ 

‘A quart or so it was, not more, I’ll take my oath,’ I muttered 
savagely to myself; but the skipper did not notice the interruption. 

‘And then they go and take his temperature again. Well, 
every one was out of the room just then, but the usher, and he 
sticks the thermometer in the boy’s mouth, and goes out, too, for a 
minute. And the boy has gota bit frightened at all the fuss, 
and knows they are tryin’ to make the mercury show a lower 
level, and that when it does he will be considered to be all right 
again ; so he ups, and pops the thing into the ice-bucket, until it 
gets down right away to freezin’ point ; and then, when he hears 
the usher comin’ back, pops it into his mouth again. And when 
the fool of an usher pulls it out, and finds it marks freezin’ point 
or thereabouts, he gets in a blue fever again and begins yelling 
out that the boy is clean frozen up, inside.’ 
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‘What a fool!’ I broke out again, more bitterly than ever ; for 
the whole thing was clear to me at last. 

‘Yes, warn’t he?’ said Macpherson. ‘ Well, to cut the story 
short, the mother is there and hears what the usher is yelling 
about, and raises Cain, and Old Harry too. And she takes the boy 
straight home, away from the school, and never sends him back, 
And so the usher gets the sack. Poor chap! wonder what he’s 
doin’ now? And people did say that he was sweet on the master’s 
daughter, and she was known to be sweet on him anyway. He 
might have married her, and been in partnership with the old 
man now, by this time—who knows? And the old man ain’t doin’ 
so badly neither.’ 

The skipper nursed his leg and looked thoughtfully at the 
opposite wall for a few minutes, and then spoke again. 

‘ Marion was her name, warn’t it ?’ 

‘Marion Adams,’ I said huskily. ‘What has become of her 
now ?’ 

‘Married,’ said Macpherson—‘ married last week, to some 
farming fellow up near Brentford. And there’s an end of her.’ 

And an end, too, to many a little dream of my own, which 
somehow or other I had still been nursing in my heart. Oh, that 
beastly thermometer ! 

G. L. STEVENS, 





Wanted—a Cenor. 


THE fortnight before Easter is a busy time for theatrical agents 
in Paris, that being the season when country managers are invari- 
ably occupied in remodelling their companies, and contracting 
fresh engagements to replace those of their actors who have either 
voluntarily left them or have been dismissed as not satisfying the 
requirements of the local public. On a certain morning about ten 
days previous to the Paschal solemnities a few years ago, Monsieur 
Colombat, the head of a well-known firm of dramatic correspondents, 
was sitting in an inner room of his office in the Rue Montorgueil, 
and perusing, with the aid of a confidential clerk, the letters that 
had arrived by the early post. There were at least twenty of them, 
bearing the post-marks of various provincial towns; and as each 
was opened in its turn, and the wants of the different writers ascer- 
tained, the agent referred to his books in. order to see which of them 
he was in a position to supply. 

‘ Another tenor for Vieilleville,’ he said with a dry chuckle be- 
tokening satisfaction; ‘ that makes the third in less than six months. 
Difficult people to please, the subscribers down there. Viault,’ 
he continued, addressing the clerk, ‘what have we got likely to 
suit? I can’t call to mind a single one.’ 

‘ Ma foi, monsieur,’ replied the latter after a moment’s pause, 
‘norI. If it were a baritone ora bass, we could accommodate them 
easily enough; but a tenor! Stay,’ he exclaimed, ‘there is the 
man from Rio Janeiro, who was here last week, and wanted a thou- 
sand francs a month.’ 

‘He won’t get that,’ said M. Colombat. ‘Lartigues never 
gives more than eight hundred. Did you take his name and 
address ?’ 

‘I did,’ answered Viault, glancing at a ledger before him: 
‘ Jacques Durand, Passage Cendrié, 18. Shall I send and tell him 
to call?’ 

‘Do so, and if he accepts I can write to Lartigues by to-night’s 
post. If I remember rightly, this Durand is a queer-looking cus- 
tomer, more like a “ traitre de mélodrame” thana tenor. However, 
if it does not happen to fit it is no affair of mine, and I may as 
well pocket the commission as any one else.’ 


It may safely be presumed that the negotiations between the 
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ageut and the candidate for the vacant post at Vieilleville were 
satisfactorily concluded, for five or six days later Jacques Durand 
reached his destination, and proceeded at once to report his 
arrival to the manager. At the sight of the new-comer, M. 
Lartigues, who was engaged in calculating the amount of profit 
and loss during the foregoing season, the result to all appearance 
being the reverse of agreeable, gave an involuntary start. 

‘Troun de Diow!’ he muttered, ‘what an Orsini for the 
“Tour de Nesle”!’ Then, recollecting himself and address- 
ing his visitor: ‘Do you wish to see me on business?’ he in- 
quired. 

‘A mere matter of form, monsieur,’ was the reply. ‘ Allow me 
to introduce myself—Jacques Durand, just arrived at Vieilleville, 
and entirely at your service.’ 

‘ Jacques Durand !’ echoed the manager, staring incredulously 
at the speaker. ‘Not the tenor engaged by Colombat ?’ 

‘The same.’ 

‘Impossible!’ cried Lartigues, evidently horrified by the un- 
prepossessing aspect of the olive-featured, beetle-browed indi- 
vidual before him. ‘I expected something very different, in 
short ‘ 

‘Better looking,’ coolly interrupted the new recruit. ‘No 
doubt, but you might have done worse; I was very popular at 
Rio.’ 

‘Rio isn’t Vieilleville,’ impatiently retorted the manager, ‘ as 
you will find out before you are many days older. Are you aware 
that we open on Monday, and that you are cast for Arnold in 
“Guillaume Tell” ?’ 

‘Suits me perfectly. It is a favourite part of mine.’ 

‘Indeed !’ said Lartigues in by a no means confident tone. 
‘Well, if I were you I wouldn’t be too sanguine. Our public is 
apt to be nasty at times.’ 

‘I will run my chance of that,’ carelessly replied Durand. 
‘When do we rehearse ?’ 

‘On Saturday ateleven. And, as I suppose you will be looking 
for lodgings, I recommend you, in case of accidents, only to take 
them by the week.’ 

Left to his own meditations, the impresario, after heartily 
devoting Colombat to the infernal regions, summoned his stage 
manager, and confided to that functionary with much meridional 
gesticulation his disappointing interview with the tenor from 
Rio. 

_  *He is absolutely hideous, Millard, with a cut-throat face like 
a Communard of ’71, the sort of fellow one wouldn’t care to meet 
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after dark. What on earth is to be done? We can’t put off the 
opening or change the performance, for the “ Frondeurs” Club 
insists on an opera, and we have no other ready. There is no 
help for it, we must try him.’ 

‘ After ‘all,’ said Millard, ‘there is one consolation. If he fails 
you are not bound to pay him his month.’ 

‘ Té,’ replied Lartigues, brightening up a little at the recollec- 
tion. ‘I always have that clause inserted in my engagements ; 
and in his case, if, as I imagine, his “ ramage” is on a par with 
his “ plumage,” failure is a foregone conclusion.’ 

The Saturday’s rehearsal proved a very lame affair, the new 
singer, on the plea of a sudden hoarseness, declaring himself in- 
capable of any vocal exertion, and merely humming the airs and 
concerted music of his part. His appearance, moreover, tended 
rather to paralyse than stimulate the efforts of the lady artists; 
Madame Saint-Ange (her real name was Chifflard), who personated 
Mathilde, affirming in a whisper to Gessler that he distinctly 
reminded her of the monster in ‘ Frankenstein,’ as performed by 
Signor Clerto Beneni—alias Clair Bénié—at the Porte-St.-Martin. 
The result, indeed, of this preliminary essay was so unpromising 
that the manager, more than ever convinced of the impending 
fiasco, bethought himself regretfully of the cost of the new 
scenery and dresses which, on the ‘sprat to catch a herring’ prin- 
ciple, he had lavished on the revival of Rossini’s masterpiece, and 
invoked a fresh instalment of maledictions on the offending 
Colombat. 

Easter Monday came at last, and at an early hour in the after- 
noon the approach to the theatre was thronged by a dense multi- 
tude of holiday-makers from all parts of the city, impatiently 
awaiting the opening of the doors. From the excitement generally 
manifested by them, it was evident that something more than the 
national predilection for the ‘spectacle’ had attracted them 
thither, and had caused more than one fisherman from the port 
to invest his hardly earned sous in a ticket for the gallery. Since 
Saturday’s rehearsal the rumoured début of a new tenor had 
become the talk of the town; his uncouth exterior and presumed 
incapacity, purposely exaggerated by green-room gossip, had been 
disparagingly alluded to in a local journal, and his ignominious 
failure predicted as a matter of course. Lartigues was far from 
unpopular with his fellow-townsmen; but the chance of being 
present at a ‘row’ was a temptation too strong to be resisted, and 
from the highest to the lowest classes of the population, playgoers 
of every degree considered it their bounden duty to contribute 
a proper quota of hisses to the common stock. 
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Long before the rising of the curtain not a place in the theatre 
was empty; the members of the ‘ Frondeurs’ Club, the self-styled 
arbiters of fashion at Vieilleville, were at their post to a man, 
prepared to exercise their judicial privilege with Draconian severity, 
and occasionally exchanging salutations with the fair occupants of 
the boxes. Stalls, pit, and gallery were crammed, a sight that on 
any other night would have rejoiced the heart of the manager, 
peeping at the audience through the ‘trou du rideau,’ but now 
filled him with apprehension. ‘They mean mischief,’ he discon- 
solately remarked to his henchman Millard; ‘if that infernal 
Durand doesn’t take his hissing quietly, cadédis! we may look 
out for squalls!’ 

The overture with its magnificent finale having received its 
usual tribute of applause, the opera began; and every eye was 
strained to catch a glimpse of the much-talked-of hero of the 
evening. At length he appeared, and as he advanced towards the 
footlights, his weird-like ugliness rendered more conspicuous by 
the glare of gas, the effect produced on the spectators was abso- 
lutely startling, and a dead silence reigned throughout the house 
while the first bars of the opening recitative were played by the 
orchestra. Suddenly a voice, fresh, clear, and exquisitely melo- 
dious, rang through the crowded theatre, gradually increasing in 
power and volume as it reached the highest notes, and terminating 
with an ut de poitrine rarely heard in such perfection since the 
days of Duprez. For an instant the bewildered listeners remained 
motionless as if entranced; but, as the air drew to a close, their 
enthusiasm could no longer be restrained, and burst forth in one 
simultaneous shout of delight, echoed again and again from pit 
to gallery. From that moment the tenor’s battle was won ; as the 
opera proceeded the manifestations of satisfaction became more 
and more frequent, and at the fall of the curtain an ovation 
awaited him such as seldom falls to the lot of a débutant at 
Vieilleville. Even the ‘Frondeurs,’ although probably disappointed 
at the result, acknowledged the ‘soft impeachment,’ and waved 
their kid gloves with condescending urbanity ; Camouflet, the wit 
of the party, alone venturing to whisper with reference to Durand’s 
evident inexperience as an actor, ‘ Vox et preterea nihil !’ 

Lartigues, 2s may be imagined, was in ecstasies, and held a 
serious consultation with Millard after the performance as to the 
operas in which he could best utilise the talent of his new acquisi- 
tion. ‘Romeo, with such a face,’ he said, ‘is of course impossible, 
and so is Faust; but he would make a capital Eléazar in the 
s Juive,” and a first-rate Othello. He can’t have been long on 
the stage, for a worse stick of an actor I never saw; but with a 
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yoice like that one mustn’t be too particular. Who would ever 
have thought they had anything of the kind at Rio?’ 

Next morning the manager, still meditating on the advantages 
to be derived from the engagement of the ‘ugly tenor,’ arrived 
in good time at the theatre, for the purpose of superintending 
certain trifling alterations in the scenic arrangements of ‘ Guillaume 
Tell,’ which was to be played again on the ensuing evening. A 
few minutes before eleven, the artists summoned to attend 
successively made their appearance, with one notable exception— 
namely, Durand, whose presence as the principal figure in an 
important scene was indispensable. 

‘Send round to his lodgings,’ exclaimed Lartigues, annoyed 
at so flagrant a breach of discipline, ‘and let him know we are 
waiting for him.’ 

He had scarcely issued the order, when the entrance of a 
middle-aged female, the portress of the theatre, accompanied by 
a strong odour of garlic, attracted his attention. ‘What isit ?’ he 
impatiently inquired. 

‘A letter, to be delivered into monsieur’s own hands,’ replied 
Madame Cerberus, suiting the action to the word. 

Hastily opening the envelope, and glancing at one of the two 
papers it contained, the manager, evidently not a little astonished, 
announced that an unexpected matter of business would prevent 
his being present at the rehearsal. ‘You can do without me,’ he 
said to Millard. ‘If you want anything, you will find me in my 
room.’ 

‘A cheque for five thousand francs!’ he muttered to himself 
when he had reached his sanctum. ‘ What on earth can it mean?’ 
Then, unfolding the second paper, and carefully smoothing it out 
on the table, he read as follows :— 

‘Dear Monsieur Lartigues,—When you receive this I shall 
have left Vieilleville—rather unceremoniously, you will say, but 
under the circumstances unavoidably. Jacques Durand’s dramatic 
career began and ended last night; the Arnold of “ Guillaume 

Tell” resumes his own name and profession, and were you again 
to meet him you would assuredly fail to recognise him. Let me 
explain. While attached to the embassy at Rio—for I really was 
there—I occasionally profited by the possession of a tolerable 
tenor voice to join a company of amateurs in the habit of 
organising operatic performances for the benefit of local charities, 
and on my return to France found that my reputation as a singer 
had preceded me thither. An eccentric acquaintance of well- 
known sporting propensities came to me one day, and proposed 
the following singular wager. He offered to bet me fifty thousand 
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francs to five thousand that within six months I would not under- 
take to sing a first tenor part in an opera at a leading provincial 
theatre without being hissed, assuming whatever name he might 
choose, and so disguising my personal appearance as to render 
myself as repulsive as possible. Trusting that my voice might 
carry me safely through the ordeal, and tempted by the liberal 
odds at stake, I consented; and, after devoting three months to 
the study of half a dozen parts, succeeded, through the medium 
of the agent Colombat, in obtaining an engagement at Vieilleville, 
with what result you already know. My friend, who took care to 
be present at my début, acknowledged that the bet was fairly won ; 
and, as you are justly entitled to some compensation for my 
abrupt departure, permit me to request your acceptance of the 
enclosed cheque, with my best wishes for the prosperity of your 
theatre. 
‘GASTON DE BLONVAL, 
‘ Ex-attaché to the Embassy at Rio Janeiro.’ 


‘Sac & papier!’ exclaimed Lartigues, throwing down the 
letter in disgust. ‘Another chance slipped through my fingers, 
and one I am not likely to see again. Deduct five thousand 
francs from fifty thousand this farcewr was worth to me: total, a 
dead loss of forty-five thousand. Nothing to be done but to wire 
to Colombat for a substitute, and to fall back on comedy until one 
turns up. Bagasse! if the story of the bet gets wind, I shall be 
the laughing-stock of the town!’ 

Somehow or other—as is generally the case—the story did 
get wind, and the unfortunate manager’s prediction was fully 
realised. Moreover, the ‘Frondeurs,’ furious at having been, as 
they indignantly expressed it, duped by an amateur, unanimously 
resolved to ‘make it hot’ for any future candidate for the vacant 
post of tenor; and, judging from the frequency of M. Lartigues’s 
applications to Colombat and Co. for specimens of the rara avis 
in question, it is presumable that they kept their word. 


CHARLES HERVEY, 





Foretold by the Cards, 


CHAPTER I. 


‘LET ME TELL YOU YOUR FORTUNE, MY PRETTY GENTLEMAN.’ 
Carreau—pique! La mort, j’ai bien vu, la mort ! 


WALTER RUSSELL’S uncle, after keeping him waiting an uncon- 
scionable time, had died at last—and without a will. This was a 
most unexpected stroke of luck, as his relative had more than 
once signified his intention of cutting him down to two hundred 
a year if he persisted in holding to his engagement with pretty 
Mary Singleton, who had not a penny either in the present or in 
the future. Through bright days and dark days, through good 
fortune and throngh evil fortune, had the young couple clung to 
one another ; and many a weary year had goue by before Nicholas 
Rich was laid low very suddenly, and Walter Russell, his next of 
kin and sole surviving nephew, stepped into his vacated shoes. 
Like Jacob for his, so Mary had waited seven years for her love, 
and, had it been so decreed for her, would have been content, again 
like Jacob, to wait yet another seven. Her tender trust had never 
wavered, her gentle faith was ever the same, and when, at six-and- 
twenty, she stood before the altar in her spotless white dress and 
her orange-blossoms, swearing allegiance to the man at her side, 
her soft eyes looked into his with the same shy confidence as when, 
at nineteen, she had blushingly promised to be his. Was he 
entirely worthy of it? Perhaps as much as, or even more than, 
most men did he deserve to have this stainless life, which had 
passed from girlhood to womanhood full of the thought of him 
alone, entrusted to his keeping. Walter Russell had, in the pur- 
suit of a living, been what is called ‘knocked about’ considerably 
in the world, trying everything as it offered, failing more than 
once, sometimes through his own fault, sometimes through the 
fault of others, to reap any reward for his labour ; losing a patch of 
prejudice here, a shade of fastidiousness there, until, although the 
heart was thoroughly sound, the bloom had been considerably 
rubbed off the peach. And now he had reached a haven of rest 
indeed, and he swore very honestly to love and to cherish the girl 
who had waited for him so patiently, without a doubt traversing 
his mind that maybe she was much too good forhim. But perhaps 
a great many pure-hearted maidens would remain single if they 
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insisted upon marrying a man who was quite good enough for 
them! Mary never dreamt of asking herself the question; 
supremely happy in her wifehood, supremely blest, as time went 
on, bringing three successive babies with it, in her motherhood, 
she lived her full happy life, and troubled herself not at all with 
thoughts beyond her household paradise. Landed, stranded indeed, 
in his beautiful little red-roofed suburban villa, a new comfortable 
house set in picturesque old grounds, Walter could tell himself 
that his ‘lines’ had fallen in pleasant places, and that he had no 
more to do than to be happy, grow fat, and to eat of the lotus 
leaves. Was there not sometimes a half-conscious regretful glance 
at the ‘city left behind ’—the city of Bohemia in which the gar- 
ment of his mind had once been rent and stained, in which ‘ no 
man knew what a day might bring forth,’ and the pleasure of spend- 
ing your last five-pound note was perchance enhanced by the un- 
certainty of your getting another? He still kept up a few of 
his ‘ undesirable acquaintances,’ as his mother-in-law styled the 
flock of half-successful literary or artistic ‘ fellows ’ who would occa- 
sionally honour the ‘Nest,’ Strawberry Lane, near Newtown, 
Blankshire, with their company. And very amusing company it 
generally was, if not always edifying. Mary welcomed them all as 
‘dear Walter’s friends,’ and, provided their presence did not inter- 
fere with her finishing little Margery’s gowns, superintending the 
cutting of Jeanie’s teeth, and rocking Walter junior to sleep, 
admired and listened to everything they said, not, however, under- 
standing more than a third of it. She never guessed that they 
roused a latent rebellion in her husband’s mind against the over- 
sweetness of his life, until he wondered at his own ungratefulness 
to Providence and at his occasional want of interest in the doings 
and sayings of his progeny, with which Mary, innocent soul! regaled 
him morning, noon, and night. Mayhap, had he run some occasional 
risk of losing it all, he would have appreciated his happiness more. 
Ifso, then indeed he had not long to wait, for very soon the hawks 
would be flying round the nest where brooded his gentle dove safe 
under the shelter of her beloved’s wings. 

‘Why, how odd!’ exclaimed Walter, looking round the Lon- 
don theatre at a matinée, whither, with dire misgivings as to what 
would become of nurse and the babies in her absence, Mary had 
accompanied him. ‘There’s Mark Terry, of all the people in the 
world. I wonder where he’s been all this time? I’ve not caught 
a glimpse of him since 78, long before we were married,’ and 
Walter began a series of discreet telegraphing signs which of 
course failed in attracting the attention of their object whilst 
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making their perpetrator unpleasantly conspicuous to several other 
people. And yet Mark Terry’s eyes were certainly turned in his 
direction, but Walter could not make out from where he sat that 
his new-found friend was staring with all his might at Mary. 

‘ Mark Terry!’ she exclaimed, looking about to identify the 
person, but failing to perceive him. ‘That’s the man you told me 
about who was so clever and so kind to you always? Do go and get 
him, dear, I should so like to make his acquaintance and be amiable 
to somebody who was so nice to my dear Wally.’ 

* All right!’ replied Walter, and, nothing loth, went off to 
execute his mission, edging gradually near his friend, whose eyes 
remained obstinately bent in the same direction, nor did he move 
until Walter struck him familiarly on the shoulder. 

‘You don’t mean to say it’s you, old Mark, come back to 
civilised life again?’ cried Walter, as his friend with a violent 
start turned towards him at last and smiled in delighted recog- 
nition. ‘Where have you been all these years? Shooting lions 
and natives in Africa, or lassoing cattle and cowboys in Nevada ?’ 

‘Neither! Been merely engineering down in Spain. How 
are you, old boy? Iam glad to see you!’ 

Then they shook hands for a considerable space of time, at the 
end of which each ejaculated ‘ Well,’ and stared the other out of 
countenance. 

‘Do you know what I’ve done since I saw you?’ asked Walter 
with a slightly sheepish air. ‘I’ve got married and I’ve three 
babies !’ 

‘What? To Mary, to the Mary who waited for you so long? 
Well done, old boy! And three babies? You're making up for 
lost time, at all events.’ 

Walter laughed. ‘Come and be introduced to her; she’s over 
the other side, and she sent me to get you because she wants to 
see the man who was such a first-rate chum of her old man’s when 
he was down on his luck. Uncle’s dead, you know; died without 
a will, poor old boy, so that set us up at once, you see.’ 

‘Dead? So glad—I mean, of course—well, yes, I am glad, 
there’s no doubt about it. Where’s your “ young woman” ?’ 

‘There, sixth stall on the right, beside the fat old gentleman : 
black dress with red facings and a red feather in her bonnet. 
She’s nodding at us—come along; ’ and Walter led the way through 
the serried ranks of spectators, unaware that his friend was mut- 
tering whilst he followed him: ‘Zhat his wife? How unlucky, 
how deuced unlucky!’ 

Mary was as sweet a specimen of young English matronhood as 
could well be found: her waving golden hair, grey eyes with the 
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pure look of an innocent child in them, and pink and white skin, 
made her look at thirty about as old as most women at twenty-five. 

‘ She’s like a wild rose,’ thought Mark Terry, as he inclined 
his dark curly head in front of her. ‘Such a sweet voice, too, 
just as I could have imagined she would have. How unlucky !’ 

Mary’s reflections as she gazed up at her husband’s old friend 
were not quite similar. ‘He’s very good-looking! and he’s like 
the black tiger there was at the menagerie the other day. I 
never saw such a foreign-looking Englishman before!’ Such 
were her not very favourable thoughts, but for ‘ dear Wally’s sake’ 
she hastened to put them away, and beamed her brightest on the 
stranger. Her comparison of him to a black tiger was indeed a 
very apposite one; rather tall and slim, there was a rounded, 
sinewy grace and suppleness about Mark Terry which reminded one 
of the quadruped in question. His features were clear-cut, very 
slightly aquiline, with a chiselled finish about the lower ones 
which came, perhaps, from his not possessing an atom of beard or 
moustache, their outline being consequently as pure as a woman’s ; 
his skin was dark olive, and his eyes, eyebrows, and hair all black 
as night. His teeth were beautiful, and he had a most delightful 
smile. 

‘TI could trust a man with a smile like that,’ said Mary to her- 
self, taking comfort from the fact that, internally at all events, 
Mark did not resemble the black tiger. 

‘ Youmust come down to the “ Nest” and dine with us this even- 
ing, old boy!’ said Walter, as the drawing up of the curtain com- 
pelled the other to take his leave. ‘There are two or three fellows 
coming by the 6.20 train. We'll put you all up somehow for the 
night. Don’t forget!’ 

‘Dear old chap! How glad I am to see him again!’ he added 
to his wife. ‘Splendidly handsome fellow, isn’t he, Mary? If he 
wasn’t so black? But that’s the great point about him. He looks 
so different to everybody else, even the darkest of them. They do 
say > But the fat old gentleman looked round with such 
visibly expressed disgust in his face at Walter’s chattering that 
the latter was compelled to stop, and Mary did not hear the rest 
of his speech. 

In due course she took her departure, going down by the train 
previous to that by which her husband’s friends were expected, so 
as to get the rapturous meeting with her babies well over before 
their arrival. She was standing with Jeanie in her arms and fat 
Margery clinging to her skirts in the conservatory, the gay flowers 
and cool green ferns all branching round her, when they were 
ushered into the drawing-room. Mr, Trench, the rising young 
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American concert-singer, a fat little man with an eyeglass, 
Mr. French, his fidus Achates, a tall thin youth with a ‘ Raphael 
face’; Dick Harcourt, a bald, grey-headed, cynical old scamp, of 
whom guileless Mary was remarkably fond; and finally, Mark 
Terry, sleek, slim, in his evening dress, his short black curls 
smoothed carefully down, and looking more like his darksome 
prototype than ever. ‘La Virgen del Carmen!’ he said softly, as 
his glance fell upon the pretty group. 

‘Ah! how are your young sinners, Mrs. Russell?’ exclaimed 
old Dick, whom the babes proceeded to welcome with enthusiasm. 
One seldom sees an old or young scamp whom babies do not 
adore ! 

‘So these are two out of the three that Walter mentioned ; 
where’s the other?’ asked Mark, when, all the greetings over, he 
settled down into a chair beside his hostess. 

‘Baby? Oh! he’s asleep,’ she responded with a delighted 
laugh at his remembering the important existence of her son; 
the last doubts as to Mark’s tigerish propensities vanishing as the 
two little girls, the big deerhound, and the white kitten, all four 
proceeded to sidle up to him, attracted in some mysterious manner 
to lean, sniff, and. purr lovingly against him according as their 
several natures dictated. He was not only a young animal-tamer, 
he was a brilliant talker as well, and he and old Dick kept the 
ball of conversation rolling incessantly during dinner. Mark 
furthermore interested Mary by telling her many an anecdote of 
bygone days when he and Walter had feasted and fasted together, 
firm friends always, helping one another as circumstances dictated, 
until Mark had been offered an important post as director of some 
railway works just then beginning in the south of Spain, and had 
lost sight of England for several years. 

‘One seldom meets a more active couple of rolling stones,’ he 
said, laughing and looking across the table at Walter cutting up 
the beef. ‘We each of us tried pretty nearly everything whilst 
he was supposed to be a barrister and I was supposed to be an 
engineer. Who would have said when we parted at Charing Cross 
six years ago that we should meet again here in Walter’s own 
house, the proud possessors both of a considerable quantity of 
moss ?’ 

Mary stayed obligingly whilst the gentlemen smoked their 
cigars, and only retired when it was time for nurse to have her 
supper and a motherly presence was required to replace her in 
the nursery. Cigaretite-smoking only was allowed in the drawing- 
room—a concession which Walter had made to his mother-in-law, 
who was shocked at the bare idea of gentlemen smoking at all in 
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her daughter’s presence. Old Dick was profiting vigorously of 
the restricted enjoyment permitted whilst he lounged in his own 
particular armchair beside Mary, who had reappeared. The other 
four were knocking about the balls at a small billiard table which 
took up most of the space in the second drawing-room. 

‘What do you think of Mark Terry?’ he asked, following 
the direction of Mary’s eyes which were fixed upon her new 
acquaintance. 

‘Well, he’s very nice and clever. But—isn’t he the blackest 
white man you ever saw?’ 

Dick grinned mysteriously. ‘ Well, I don’t think he is exactly 
a white man, from what I’ve always vaguely heard about him.’ 

‘Oh! a mulatto?’ gasped Mary. ‘Good gracious! An Ameri- 
can friend of mind used to tell me they were so wicked.’ 

‘*No, no, not a mulatto. But,’ bending close to her, ‘they say 
that Terry’s not his real name. He had an adopted father called 
Terry who left him some money on condition he took his name, 
and who had always looked after the boy, had him educated and 
so on, you know; but he, Mark, is a gipsy. I tell the tale as it 
was told to me, and I can’t of course vouch for the truth of it. 
But he looks like it, doesn’t he? It’s my belief that if you went 
up behind that fellow and addressed him suddenly in Romani, 
he’d answer you before he’d had time to think. He’s as close 
as possible about his own affairs, and they say gipsies—civilised 
ones—will never tell their origin or say a word about themselves, — 
but they all secretly acknowledge the rest of the tribe as brothers. 
Can’t you fancy him dressed in picturesque rags, lying outside a 
tent with a pipe in his mouth? Civilised? Yes, outwardly; but 
it’s my belief, you may do what you like, you can never take out 
the wild devil’s blood they have inside them.’ 

Mary shuddered, more than half attracted nevertheless. 
‘Are you sure he’s one, Mr. Harcourt? How romantic and 
dreadful !’ 

‘I don’t know. I say again, I tell you what was told to me. 
He certainly seems very civilised and has uncommonly good 
manners, but there’s something mysterious about him, even to 
those who know him best, that’s sure. What are they talking 
about in there? Cards? palmistry? Very & propos, isn’t it? 
Let’s come and see what they all think about it. Trench is insane 
on the subject since he’s stopped going in for Buddhism. Strongly 
developed vein of superstition in his character; it’s got to vent 
itself somehow, you know.’ 

Mark Terry, upon whom Mary gazed with a new interest, not 
entirely unmixed with terror, was seated on the billiard table, 
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laughing sarcastically at the poetical-minded Trench, who was 
gravely assuring the company that ‘it was all very well for you 
fellows to laugh, you know, but I assure you that facts, undoubted 
facts, have proved over and over again that it’s quite possible with 
a pack of cards to tell one’s fortune, as the gipsies call it.’ 

Mary looked with a start at Mark to see how he would take 
this allusion to his supposed brethren, but he continued to laugh 
quite undisturbedly. 

‘Now, look here,’ went on Trench, warming to his theme;- 
‘this is an anecdote which is perfectly true, for I read it myself 
in some private memoirs written in ’99, whilst ’93 was still quite 
fresh in the writer’s recollection. Some of the prisoners at Picpus, 
a very little while before the end of the Reign of Terror, after they 
had been enjoying an icecream which had been smuggled in to 
them somehow, being all in as merry a mood as circumstances 
permitted, asked Madame de C., the mother of the girl who wrote 
the memoirs, to have out the cards and tell them a little about 
outside events. She was rather clever at it, although she was a 
rank unbeliever. Well, Robespierre was always represented by 
the king of spades; they mean misfortune and death, you know, 
so it was very appropriate. Madame de C. shuffled and shuffled 
and laid down the cards again and again, always with the same 
result. She stared at them, hardly able to believe her eyes, not 
daring to tell the rest what the cards distinctly announced. The 
Duchesse de Brancas, who was fond of having her fortune told, 
and who knew quite well what the different cards meant, looked 
over her friend’s shoulder and clapped her hands together with a 
scream. “The ten of spades next to the king! Death, death 
for Robespierre! Come and see for yourselves, all of you.” She 
made such a row that they begged her to stop for fear the incident 
should get abroad and send them all in a heap to the guillotine ; 
but they one and all saw it with their own eyes. It was only a 
few days before the 9th Thermidor, and you all know what 
happened to Robespierre then, unlikely as it seemed, especially to 
the poor ci-devants penned up in their prison.’ And little Mr. 
Trench gazed triumphantly at his audience, pride and conviction 
imprinted on his countenance, arrant disbelief and sarcasm on 
theirs. Mark Terry was especially ready with much graceful 
mockery, and begged the narrator to dress up as a gipsy woman, 
like Rochester in ‘Jane Eyre,’ then come in and tell them all 
their fortunes; but not, like Rochester, to forget his assumed 
character, and, rising to his full height, perorate to Miss Eyre 
whilst his trousers must have shown distinctly beneath his short 
skirt and red cloak, The young tenor looked grave, and, picking 
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up a pack of cards from the side table, began to shuffle them 
solemnly, saying, ‘I'll give you a séance if you like, certainly, 
although.I’m only a very humble disciple in the art. It’s not 
necessary to dress up as a gipsy to do it and—mark my words, 
all of you—if I predict anything disagreeable, don’t blame me 
when it comes to pass.’ 

* No, we won’t,’ was the response, with a fresh shout of laughter 
at his grave face. 

‘ Whose fortune shall I tell?’ he asked, holding the vache’ in his 
hands. 

Mary began to get a little nervous, his manner was so very 
impressive. 

‘Oh, Mr. Trench, can’t you just say what is going to happen 
to all of us in general and nobody in particular? If there’s any- 
thing uncomfortable, that makes it an uncertain kind of thing, and 
so much less unpleasant, you know,’ she added, looking round upon 
her guests with an apologetic smile for her woman’s weakness. 

‘Very well,’ responded the ‘seer,’ and he began dealing out 
the cards slowly from left to right in regular rows, then scanning 
them inquisitively as if he saw very different things on them from 
the red and black pips, the inane simpering countenances and 
peculiarly curly noses of the different royal personages. There was 
silence in the room for a considerable period whilst the myste- 
rious process was repeated several times, broken only by an occa- 
sional excited but quite unintelligible mutter from Mr. Trench. 

‘Well, what is it all about?’ asked everybody at once, when 
at last he swept the whole pack off the table and put them back 
in their place. His face was exceedingly grave as he shook his 
head in answer :— 

‘I'd rather not tell; you see, doing it in that way, for every- 
body, makes things very vague, as Mrs. Russell says, and—as 
there are a variety of unpleasant events recorded, I don’t know 
exactly against whom, I don’t want to F 

But he was interrupted by a clamour from many voices de- 
claring that it was very shabby to put them off in that way, and 
insisting on being told. 

‘It’s my belief, Trench,’ said Mark Terry, slapping him on the 
shoulder, ‘that you’re nothing but an arrant old humbug, and that 
you won't tell us because you didn’t see anything totell. Sothere!’ 

‘As you choose, then,’ said Trench. ‘ This is what I saw, since 
you will have it. I repeat that I don’t know who it is for; but 
there is, waiting for some of us, far away from here, in a foreign 
land, deadly sin and no less deadly danger; then death, sudden, 
cruel, and violent death. It’s all mixed up with, and because of, 
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a dark woman who is hundreds of miles away; and that’s all I 
can tell you.’ 

These last seven words were almost drowned in a peal of 
laughter from Mark Terry. 

‘Ah! I was waiting for her; she was sure to be in it! A dark 
woman or a fair woman, they never fail to appear on the scene, 
the one or the other, whenever it is a question of telling your 
fortune ; whether by a whining dirty old harridan of hen-lifting 
propensities, or by our friend Trench here, with his immaculate 
shirt front and no less immaculate principles concerning hens and 
all things belonging to his neighbour. Come, prophet of evil, pour 
me forth some soda from that tray by your side, on to the thimble- 
ful of brandy which I hold in my glass, throw in but an atom of 
ice, and let me drink to the health of your dark and disagreeable 
friend! Long life and happiness to you, oh! she of the black 
brows!’ he cried, waving his full glass and showing all his white 
teeth ina gay smile. ‘May your ominous shadow never be less!’ 
and he drained off the B. and 8. amid a general titter. 

Mr. Trench did not relax his gravity for an instant. 

‘Rira bien qui rira le dernier!’ he murmured with a shrug of 
his fat shoulders. 

‘I don’t think it’s possible that he can be one,’ whispered 
Mary to Dick Harcourt later on, when they had gone back to the 
drawing-room, faintly nodding her head, as she spoke, at Mark, 
who was trying the strings of her guitar. ‘Did you notice how 
unconscious he looked at the first mention of gipsies, and how he 
spoke of them himself afterwards ?’ 

‘ My dear lady, that proves nothing!’ whispered Dick in reply, 
with much elevating of the eyebrows, and sarcastic. twists of his 
cynical old lips. ‘ Didn’t I sufficiently impress upon you that he 
was the last person you were likely to hear it from, if he really 
Poss 

‘ Deadly sin and deadly danger! Then death ; and all because 
of a dark woman,’ muttered Mark late that night, as he sat by 
the smouldering fire in the back drawing-room where temporary 
accommodation for the night had been provided for him. ‘And 
that fool couldn’t say for which of us! It’s a pity she should be 
Walter’s wife, but, after all, what do I really care about him or 
his? Death! But to whose advantage? I must try what I can 
do to make it all tally with what I want, for the cards said it; and,’ 
he added, as he rose and looked at his dim reflection in the glass, 
superstitious awe written on that face which had been so sceptic- 
ally gay but a short while before—‘ The cards speak truth !’ 
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CHAPTER II. 


‘IN A FOREIGN LAND.’ 


Es una cosa que es maravilla, mama, 
Ver 4 Frascuelo, con su cuadrilla, mama. 


‘I say, Walter, with the large and steadily increasing family which 
y ou possess in the present and in the future, don’t you think you had 
better take an opportunity of making a little extra money for 
them if it comes honestly in your way?’ asked Mark, one after- 
noon in early April, whilst he sat in the rocking-chair, dandling 
the second long-skirted Walter on his arm. 

Mary was beside the fire, knitting a small garment for the said 
individual’s upper man, whilst her husband smoked contentedly. 
It was a pretty little family picture, and one which had renewed 
itself at-the ‘Nest’ very frequently during the last two months. 
Mary’s liking for her husband’s friend increased with every time 
she saw him; there was something almost uncanny, the nurse 
declared, in the adoration with which the juvenile members of the 
household regarded him, and she often gave it as her opinion to 
Hanner Maria, the under-nurse, that ‘’e ’ad a queer hi, altho’ he 
wos such a civil-spoken genelman.’ But it was, of course, a great 
recommendation to their mother’s favour that they should fancy 
him so much, in spite of *’is hi.” He was always warmly welcomed 
and most strenuously pressed to return whenever he made his 
appearance ; his society was a pleasure to all the family, great 
and small, and even Walter’s mother-in-law declared, on the one 
or two occasions when she met him, that Mr. Terry was decidedly 
an improvement on the usual style of persons whom ‘one saw at 
my son-in-law’s.’ 

‘Well, what is the idea? Fire away, old boy!’ replied the 
latter, lazily relighting his plebeian pipe which Mary illicitly 
allowed when they were en famille. 

Mark proceeded to unfold his plans, which were connected with 
the railway line in the south of Spain, where Walter could do a 
little business with no particular risk, very little trouble, and a 
considerable amount of profit. ‘But,’ he proceeded, leaning 
forward and somewhat eagerly scanning both their faces, whilst 
he emphasised his speech with the baby, who seemed to enjoy 
being made use of in this fashion, ‘you will have to come down 
there yourself to see about it. Suppose, if madam has no objection, 
youand I run off about the middle of the month to Seville, get there 
in time’for the fétes on the 20th, and the six days following, then 
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go on to Murcia, having had our jam of pleasure, to take our pill 
of business ?’ 

Walter smiled apprehensively. It all sounded delightful, but 
supposing madam did object, what then? There was a dead 
silence, each waiting for the other to speak first. 

‘Well?’ asked Mark impatiently at last, whilst the baby 
ejaculated ‘ Bou ?’ in a tone of inquiry. 

‘It—it has taken my breath away so!’ replied Mary. ‘I wish 
you would give us time to think about it before you want an 
answer.’ 

‘Very well; I have suggested the idea, it remains for you to 
inwardly digest it and see what you can do. Letus talk of some- 
thing else in the meantime.’ 

So, for a while the plan was dismissed, but only to be revived 
and discussed in all its bearings before they separated for the 
night, Mark retiring very calmly to his room and carefully 
shutting himself in before he betrayed the nervous eagerness of 
which he was full. 

By the end of the week everything was settled, Mary, not 
without much regret and many misgivings, having consented to 
allow her Walter to stray so far from her side. Mark, having 
arranged the time and place of starting, having at Mary’s request 
written a lit of what Walter would require in the way of flannel 
shirts and -.aderclothes generally for the journey, departed back 
to London, saying to himself with a grim smile: ‘ Now there’s the 
thin end of the wedge well inserted, let us see if we can carry it 
straight through to the end.’ 

All preparations, flannel shirts &c., were soon made, and 
Walter, one cold showery day in April, was on his way to catch 
the morning express at Charing Cross, with a wildly exhilarating 
sense of freedom for which he certainly took himself to task, but 
which he could not subdue. The parting with Mary and the 
little ones had been a somewhat depressing one, but it had not 
sufficed to damp his spirits in the least. In fact, his last vision 
of her, standing in the porch where the honeysuckle was giving 
shivering promises of budding, the tears in her kind grey eyes, 
giving him grave and wifely instructions to change his things 
immediately if he got wet, and not to forget her for a single 
moment, whilst the baby utterly deprived her of all pathos and 
dignity by grabbing firmly at her shapely nose, caused Walter to 
smile whenever he thought of it. 

Mark was at the station, soberly equipped in travelling gear, 
and laughing at Walter’s voluminous bundles of rugs. 

‘You won’t need many of those for the next three or four 
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weeks,’ he said, ‘once we are safe out of these devilish regions, 
How did you leave the missus and the cubs? Rather downcast ? 
Oh! she’ll get over that directly that first tooth, which the baby 
and she and I have been so anxiously expecting, shows itself in 
the gum of your son and heir.’ 

‘ Look here,’ said Walter, as he lighted a cigar and prepared 
for a peaceful smoke and look at the evening paper before reach- 
ing Folkestone, ‘nobody can be more mindful of their marital 
and paternal duties than I am, but, whilst we’re away, if you 
wouldn’t mind avoiding all mention of the baby’s tooth, I should 
be so much obliged. Exciting as the subject is, I own that it 
grows a trifle monotonous with constant discussion, so we needn’t 
allude to it any more.’ 

‘ All right, paterfamilias,’ said Mark, watching him from be- 
tween his half-closed eyelids as he spoke. ‘ Domestic honey is 
very sweet, but one needs a sip of something stronger at times, I 
suppose. Here,’ handing him a paper, ‘look over that review of 
Dalton’s book. You remember him, don’t you, with his advanced 
theories? Rather what they call “ schokin” in France, but awfully 
clever. I’ve got it somewhere among my things, and, if you care 
for that sort of literature, I’ll give it you to read on the journey, 
which, I warn you, is a deuced long one, as we don’t stop any- 
where before Bayonne.’ 

The ‘schokin’ book, with smoking, sleeping, talking, and 
occasional swearing at the French railway officials, who, Mark 
declared, were nothing to the Spanish ones, beguiled the time 
very sufficiently until they reached Bayonne, where they were glad 
enough to tumble into bed and sleep after a bath and breakfast. 

‘Now,’ exclaimed Mark the next morning, when, after the 
usual horrible fuss at the frontier, they had passed over the bridge 
with the French arms carved at one end and the Spanish on the 
other, ‘let us remember that all such things as respectability, 
stiffness of demeanour, orderliness, and “keep yourself to your- 
selfishness ” may be considered henceforth as superfluous adjuncts 
of life; so throw that three-days-old “ Times” out of window, and 
the “ Figaro” along with it. Hand me over “ El Imparcial” and 
“El Arte de la Lidia,” which, being interpreted, means “ The 
Art of Bull-fighting,” and let us see whom we are to have at Seville 
to kill bulls in honour of her patron saint. Nothing in the whole 
world can possibly be more important just now. H—m! First 
day, Frascuelo and Mazzantini; that’s the young torero who 
received the honours of the bull-ring at Madrid only the other 
day. He’s good in some respects; very brave and very skilful in 

turning off the bull with the cloak, and his sword-thrust is admir- 
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able, but he’s not famous with his pasas de muleta. Yes, I see 
it’s all Greek to your benighted ears; I mean, his playing the 
bull when, sword in hand, he comes to kill it, is not very scientific, 
nor quite satisfactory to old experts who still remember the glorious 
Montes and all his school. Lagartijo, who comes the second day, 
is the last of that old school, just as Frascuelo is the first and the 
oldest member of the new. Ever been to a bullfight, Wally ? 
No? Beastly sight for the uninitiated at first, but violently excit- 
ing. After that, if you don’t know anything about it, you don’t 
enjoy it so much. It’s a whole science, and a most fascinating 
one; I’m only a disciple as yet of the “aficionados” or expert 
judges ; but I’ll just expound a little, as you'll appreciate it all 
the more if you know something about it beforehand.’ 

Then Walter was treated to much discourse, to many amusing 
anecdotes concerning the toreros past and present, their lavish 
extravagance, their various adventures in and out of the ring, 
their loves and their friendships. And he learned, somewhat to 
his astonishment, that bull-fighing, brutal sport as it is, is a thing 
to be reverently studied for years before one can really know 
much about it; that each flick of the cloak, each thrust of the 
dart, each movement of the bull in front of the deadly rapier, is 
calculated and foreseen; that it all, in fact, forms a part of a 
melodious whole to habitués, which may be summed up in the 
term Bonitas or malas corridas, if well or ill done, and which 
makes the joy of their lives. He found that the men whom he 
had been accustomed to look upon as ‘ bloody butchers’ were 
chivalrous heroes in the ring, and outside of it were the adored 
of the populace, were fondly petted and patronised by the nobility 
and gentry of Spain, with nothing ‘bloody’ about them at all, 
and with as much reverence for their calling as if it were the 
highest of learned professions. In fact, Mark had contrived, long 
before they reached Madrid, to impress him thoroughly with the 
romance and the poetry which bull-fighting undoubtedly possesses, 
and which makes it one of Spain’s greatest attractions. 

A tub and bed were most welcome at the Castilian capital, 
Mark warning Walter to make the most of the first-mentioned 
article, as they were not likely to encounter its like again ina 
hurry.. Walter was fairly dazed with the long days and nights of 
travel, when at last they jogged, at the careless pace of a Spanish 
express, never in a hurry more than any one else is in Spain, 
through the beautiful Andalusian country, where even his jaded 
senses woke up, and he declared he smelt the oranges as they 
passed along, which was not astonishing, as a whole Spanish family 
were devouring them in the same compartment with himself, 
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‘There’s the Giralda!’ exclaimed Mark, gravely taking off his 
hat to the big gold weathercock on the cathedral tower, celebrated 
in legend, proverb, and song, which springs so proudly up into the 
deep blue sky. 

Presently they drove away from the station, and after an 
uncomfortable wash and a curious meal at the hotel, muchly 
seasoned by proverbs from the attendant Spanish waiter, sallied 
forth into a lamp-lit combination of pandemonium and fairyland 
at the great Plaza, where the booths were shining in all their 
evening splendour ; where peer and peasant, busy merchant and 
- idle gipsy, jostled each other in the merry throng. Under awn- 
ings wide open on every side to the gaze of the admiring crowd, 
the upper ten of Seville danced, whether waltzes, polkas, quad- 
rilles, or their various national dances, to the sound of guitars, 
whilst the lower stratum stood all round outside and applauded 
the performance of the dark-eyed sejioritas and their partners, 
most of them attired in the picturesque garb of their native town. 
Never a criticising exclamation, never a rude word uttered, never 
an intrusive gesture to make the gentry regret the open-air life 
which they lead during the Seville fétes; there is not among 
them all a don too proud or a doiia too haughty to be flattered 
with the tribute paid by the kindly crowd to their grace and 
ingenuity in the dance. 

‘Look at that!’ said Mark. ‘I wonder if there’s another 
country in the world where the people and the aristocrats would 
understand one another like that? I think the tremendous 
power of beauty has something to do with it. Those ladies there 
under the awning are as pleased with the homage a beggar pays 
to their attractions as they would be if he were a prince.’ 

On they pushed, through the laughing, singing, jostling 
merrymakers, until, having reached the friendly refuge of a café 
where all the tables and chairs were not occupied, they could look 
upon the gaiety and rest their weary bones at the same time, 
whilst they sipped their iced drinks. 

‘There’s Frascuelo, Wally,’ said Mark, motioning towards a 
small but splendidly made man, with an ugly intelligent face, 
swaggering along the pavement, dressed in close-fitting dark 
trousers, a white waistcoat, every button of which was a large 
blood-red ruby, a collarless embroidered shirt with immense 
diamond studs, a red velvet Sevilian jacket with buttons and 
tassels of real gold, and a little round black Spanish hat cocked 
fiercely over one of his roving fearless black eyes. 

‘ He’s little, but he’s a perfect mountain of light in as far 
as his jewels are concerned,’ said Walter, laughing, when, after a 
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short greeting with Mark, the great man, with his train of atten- 
dant satellites, had swaggered jauntily on. ‘ Did you notice that 
anchor of diamonds hanging on to his watch-chain? They must 
be worth a mint of money—if they’re not false ?’ 

‘False—be hanged!’ ejaculated Mark, disdainfully. ‘They’re 
a present, of course, from one of his numerous admirers, male or 
female. He’s rich enough to buy us both out and never miss it, 
so he could well afford to get them himself if he wished to. 
You're a goose! Come along home, for this hurly-burly will go 
on all night, and we’ve seen what we wanted for the present. 
To-morrow night,’ with a sudden gleam in his eyes, ‘I don’t 
expect we shall have much time for sleep. The great attraction to 
me,’ he added after a while, as they once more passed Frascuelo 
on their way back to the hotel, ‘in shaking hands with that 
fellow before the bull-fight is that he may, in a few short hours 
from this, be lying stark and dead, with the bull’s horns through 
and through him.’ 

‘Ugh!’ said Walter, shuddering, and turning for a last back- 
ward glance at the bejewelled shirt-front. ‘What an awful fate!’ 

‘What is written, is written,’ replied Mark, sententiously, 
adding to himself, ‘ And we ave “ hundreds of miles away! ”’ 


CuapTer III. 


THE ‘DARK’ WOMAN, 


A mi cara la llamen 
Sierra Morena; 

A mis ojos, ladrones 
Que andan por ella. 


A CONFUSED impression of agile forms, careering over the sanded 
arena or vaulting dexterously on to the barricade, a sheen of satin, 
a glitter of gold, together with deadly thrusting horns and still 
more deadly rapier and dagger; a wonderful jumble of waving fans; 
bright colours, deeds of daring, mangled corpses, flashing sword- 
blades, tobacco-smoke, glancing dark eyes, hairbreadth escapes, 
mantillas, flowers, dust and blood, the roaring shouting, heaving 
thousands of men, women, and children, never for an instant silent 
and never for an instant still. All this remained on Walter’s mind 
after the long hot afternoon passed in the bull-ring, whence he 
came away feeling that during those two hours and a half all 
the best and the worst parts of his nature had been aroused. 
Admiration for heroic disregard of personal safety in saving a 
brother from peril; for coolness, daring, agility; keen artistic 
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appreciation of the marvellous colours, grouping, and ever-shifting 
imagery, warmed by the wonderful afternoon sun ; a sort of intoxi- 
eation caused by the blood and the butchery—all these instincts 
of his higher intelligence and lower animal being had been satiated, 
nay, glutted to their utmost, and he understood why the very word 
‘toros’ is dear to a Spaniard. 

He tried to convey some of this to Mark, whilst they sat at 
dinner next an open window whence the scent of orange blossoms 
was wafted towards them from time to time. 

The latter nodded sagely. ‘ You’ve taken the inoculation tho- 
roughly well. It does work up one’s nerves to the sticking-point, 
doesn’t it? Now, this evening, I’m going to take you to a 
“ posada,” or inn, where you'll see the gipsies dance and hear the 
“Flamenca” songs. An utterly untranslatable word that; it is 
applied to everything gipsy and Andalusian, from themselves to 
their hats, and umbrellas if they ever use any. I think you'll 
enjoy it all, since you appreciate the rest of Spanish institutions 
so much.’ 

They were soon wending their way, leaving behind them the 
fun and uproar of the fair, through narrow streets leading to the 
ramparts, cut-throat-looking gullies as one well could see, causing 
Walter more than once to ruefully remember Mark Twain’s obser- 
vation about ‘ houses that were three hundred years old, and smells 
that were a thousand.’ They turned down a blind alley lighted 
only by the flickering light in the shrine of a little ‘ beata’ or 
saint set in a niche at the corner, and, stopping at a mysterious- 
looking door, Mark knocked in a peculiar manner on a particular 
panel, leaving the rusty bell silent. Walter hardly noticed the 
proceeding ; he remembered it all afterwards, however. A small 
inward cover was lifted from a grating in the middle of the door, 
and a beetlebrowed face appeared at it, saying something more 
completely incomprehensible than any Spanish Walter had as yet 
heard. Mark answered in the same way, and the door was thrown 
wide open with a great drawing of bolts and rattling of chains. 

‘Why all this precaution ?’ asked Walter as their guide pre- 
ceded them towards an open door whence issued the twang twang 
of guitars going through that inexhaustible process of tuning which 

. these instruments seem perpetually to require. 

‘ Because this is a great resort for smugglers and for receiving 
stolen goods,’ murmured Mark in reply. ‘Therefore they have to 
be careful that they let in no spies of the Government.’ 

They were received at the open door by a magnificent old 
gipsy of rather a villanous cast of countenance, whose long white 
hair flowed down over his rascally old shoulders, but whose manners 
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and courtesy were worthy of a king; he motioned them gracefully 
to their seats at the end of the large room where several men, 
some of them Spanish, some of them undeniable British tourists, 
were already seated. 

Walter had time to stare about him while the buzz of conver- 
sation, which had for a moment subsided on their entrance, re- 
sumed its sway. The walls, covered with the smoke of countless 
cigars and cigarettes, were hung with bull-fight trophies; blood- 
stained darts, the gaily tinted paper frills round them hanging limp 
and torn ; different satin or silk shoulder-knots which are put on the 
bull at his entrance into the arena, the gimp on them stuck to- 
gether with gory sand, alternated with bulls’ ears, horns, and hoofs, 
whilst in a corner by itself hung a bull-fighter’s cloak draped with 
loving care and reverence by the landlord’s own daughter. Through 
one open door he could see an image of the Virgin with many 
tawdry bunches of flowers on the shelf beneath ; through the other 
an inward paved court where the orange blossoms shone through 
the darkness below, just as the stars did through the darkness 
above. All the men at his end of the room were drinking, smok- 
ing, and talking, occasionally calling out remarks of a more or less 
personal nature to where, next to the complaining guitars, a group 
of gipsy girls sat, fanning their brown cheeks and showing their 
white teeth when the remarks were especially funny. Everybody, 
with the exception of himself, his companion, and the tourists 
aforesaid, was in Sevilian garb, more or less, with certain daring 
adjuncts in the way of brilliant-hued handkerchiefs or sashes worn 
by the gipsy men. The women were most of them clad in white 
muslin or bright-coloured calico skirts, much beflounced and fur- 
belowed, some long, some short, with a little china crape shawl on 
their shoulders twisted neatly round their waists, whilst their hair, 
worn high on their heads, very low down on their foreheads, and 
cut in two long lovelocks on their cheeks, was plentifully bedizened 
with flowers. 

‘Where’s “la Veleta”?’ asked Mark in Spanish of the old 
gipsy, who, seating himself with his brethren, had just taken up 
his guitar. 

‘She’s hiding about the house somewhere, sefior,’ he replied 
with a shrug of his shoulders; ‘she said there were too many 
strangers coming to-night, and that she wouldn’t dance. Does the 
sefior know her? Then he knows she is not called “ la Veleta” 
(weathercock) for nothing ; she is as capricious and as changeable 
as the wind!’ 

‘T’ll go and try to find her,’ said Mark, rising and casting a 
dissatisfied glance at the group of swarthy faces near the door. 
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Walter, left to himself, entered into conversation with the 
Englishman nearest him, a handsome fresh-coloured youth about 
twenty-three years old, and ready to talk to everybody about every- 
thing in this wonderful Seville, which, like Walter, he was looking 
upon for the first time. 

‘How did we get in here?’ he exclaimed in answer to a re- 
mark of the latter. ‘Why, we simply paid some pesetas at the 
open door beside the courtyard and we came in at this end of the 
room, that’s all. No, we didn’t do or say anything mysterious, we 
weren’t examined through a grating—it’s true, by the way, you 
came in on that side, where the gipsies came in themselves. Pro- 
bably the gentleman with you is well known to the innkeeper ? 
It’s a cut-throat-looking hole rather; don’t you think so?’ 

Walter answered vaguely ; he was wondering why on earth 
Mark had chosen to make his way into the house in such an odd 
manner, when the usual ‘ open sesame!’ of a little silver seemed 
to suffice. 

Suddenly, the guitars, at a signal from their leader, all twanged 
loudly in unison and broke into a ‘ malaguefia’; all hurry-scurry, 
scratch, scrape, thud, for some minutes, while the gipsy girls 
snapped their fingers and clapped their hands intime. Then the 
guitars softened their tone a little, and one of the girls, throwing 
back her head, began a long quavering note that seemed to hover like 
a bird above the thrumming music, dropping every now and then 
into deep guttural contralto ; anon flying aloft into highest treble, 
and stopping unexpectedly with a peculiar sudden gurgle, eliciting 
loud cries of ‘Mucho! mucho!’ ‘Olé! con gracia!’ and other ad- 
miring tributes from the listeners. Another took up the strain 
after a short interval, and so it went on for about a quarter of an 
hour, the shrill or guttural cadences rising or falling in perfect 
harmony with the grating accompaniment, keeping wondrous 
time, although it seemed that the length or shortness of the notes 
was dictated solely by the caprice of the singer. 

‘Well, what do you think of it ?’ said Mark, who had returned 
to his seat beside Walter. 

‘Think of it? Well ° with an uneasy laugh, ‘I can hardly 
tell! It sets my teeth on edge, and it seems to me there’s 
something devilish about it, but I like it all the same !’ 

‘You would enjoy it still more if you could understand the 
words. That girl there was singing just now a verse that says, 
“ Here, send this dagger into me, thou’lt see by the colour of my 
blood if I love thee!” And the other, “I dreamt last night two 
blackamoors were murdering me. Child! it was thy dark eyes!” 
Very often they compose the verses as they sing, and they’re 
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almost always about love, savage, fierce love and jealousy, death 
and despair, or else wildly beautiful comparisons of their mistresses’ 
charms to everything on earth or above it. Sometimes, however, 
they’re shrewd sayings about things in general, love of course in 
particular, and embody a good deal of sound philosophy, which 
you wouldn’t expect to meet in such passionate devils.’ 

The guitars beginning again drowned his voice, and presently 
a man and woman rose todance. Crack, crack, crack! went their 
heels on the floor, while they twisted round one another in a mazy 
wonderful way, dancing more with their arms and bodies than 
with their feet, but always keeping up the tapping sound with 
their heels. They would cease for a minute or two, standing 
opposite one another, their hand resting on one hip, whilst one of 
the women sang a plaintive or impassioned verse, resuming the 
dance the moment that she stopped. Many were the plaudits 
that saluted them both as they walked back to their places, 
whilst Walter gave a long sigh and ejaculated ‘ Beautiful !’ under 
his breath. 

‘Play the * Romani,”’ exclaimed Mark in Spanish to the old 
gipsy, who nodded and began a tune with sudden stops and queer 
cadences in it which set Walter’s teeth more on edge than ever. 

‘She'll come now if she’s coming at all,’ muttered his com- 
panion as he leant back on his chair tilted up against the wall, and 
gazed anxiously towards the door behind where the gipsies were 
sitting, which was still standing wide open. 

Suddenly, Walter became aware of an odd sensation that made 
him in spite of himself raise his head in that direction. A woman, 
half hidden behind the embrasure, was looking earnestly at him 
from out a wondrous pair of dark glittering eyes over which the 
thin intensely marked line of the eyebrows met completely. 
Fascinated, like a rabbit with a boa constrictor, he stared back at 
her and saw her lips parting in a faint smile as his glance met 
hers. It did not last long, however. There arose a clamour and 
a shout from all the Spanish spectators as they too perceived her; 
‘Ahi! la Veleta! Viva tu gracia!’ ete. etc., the din rising above 
the sound of the guitars. 

She laughed when she heard it, and with one bound like a 
tigress was in the middle of the room, clashing her castanets above 
her head, arching her neck with a singular half-chaste, half-volup- 
tuous movement, whilst she still gazed at Walter through her 
half-closed eyelids. 

Just above the middle height, with a figure which combined 
the strength and roundness of a Juno with the subtle grace of an 
adder, with a pale dark face, more fascinating than regularly 
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beautiful, she stood there for an instant, seeming to scorch him 
with her burning eyes, which ran up at the corners just as her eye- 
brows did, giving a sinister expression to her glance. Her hair 
was coiled up in its swart sleekness high on her head, with a small 
comb fastening it; it was brought down on her rounded cheeks in 
the same long lovelocks as those which adorned the other women. 
A bunch of pomegranate flowers was fastened behind one ear, and 
a blossom of the same was held tight between her gleaming teeth. 
It was scarcely more red than the parted lips. She had huge gold 
rings hung on her ears and golden bracelets on her half-bare arms, 
She wore a flounced red cotton gown just short enough to show 
the little feet daintily shod in white linen shoes, and a magnificent 
buttercup-yellow china crape shawl, with a deep fringe all round 
it and flowers of brilliant hues worked upon it, was pinned across 
her shoulders, just defining her slim round waist, whilst it hung 
straight down behind, reaching to the hem of her skirt. - 

‘Tn all his life Walter had never dreamt of anything like her 
dancing. She seemed to float about the room, changing from one 
graceful bending attitude to another, now rapidly, now slowly, the 
haughty pride of a queen alternating with the sensuous charm 
of a Delilah in her attitudes, whilst the clash of her castanets, 
piercing the ear with its monotonous rhythm, sounded above the 
weird music and the clap, clap of the other women’s hands. She 
ceased quite as abruptly as she had begun, and while the plaudits 
were ringing through the room disappeared with a flash of her 
eyes upon Walter through the door by which she had come. He 
felt as if all the lights had suddenly gone out. 

- © What a marvellous dancer !’ exclaimed the voice of the young 
Englishman to whom he had already spoken, addressing himself 
to them both. 

Walter could say nothing ; he was still trying to regain his 
breath, which this apparition seemed to have taken away. 

Mark answered for him, smiling as he looked upon the glow of 
enthusiasm lighting up the young fellow’s honest handsome face. 
‘Yes, she’s a wonderful woman altogether. Do you know, she 
made me teach her English last winter, and learnt to speak it 
fluently in the space of a few months? I’ve seen her about ever 
since I’ve been in Spain more or less, and she’s as wild and as clever 
as a hawk, with a good deal more “ stand-offishness ” than you 
would imagine, although I don’t think she’s exactly an angel.’ 

The old gipsy, who had been of course tuning his guitar during 
this interval, fixed his fine eyes with a faint smile in them on the 
window just behind Walter, through which the orange blossoms 
in the court wafted their delicate scent, and, holding up his hand 
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to enjoin silence on the other men, industriously tuning their own 
instruments, struck an accompaniment lugubrious and sonorous 
as a funeral march. 

Walter was just wondering how it was possible to dance any- 
thing except Holbein’s ‘Dance of Death’ to that, when he was 
startled by a prolonged shrill ‘Ahi!’ coming from outside, quite 
close to his ear. He turned with a half shudder, and behind the 
branches of the orange-trees he caught a glimpse of the pale face 
and sombre glittering eyes of ‘la Veleta.’ The slow agonised 
wail of her voice seemed to pierce through his very heartstrings ; 
then it sank away in guttural half-articulate sobs as though the 
woe of alla lifetime were contained in it: ‘ Passing down the 
street, I saw the plague cart go by, his dead hand hung over the 
side, that is how I knew that my love had died! Ahi! Ahi! 
God’s curse fall on the world, for my love is dead! Ahi! Ahi! 
Break the Holy Crucifix, sprinkle it with the blood of my heart, 
for my poor loved one is gone!’ 

‘My God! did you ever listen to anything more eerie?’ asked 
the young Englishman. ‘The Banshee must sound like that ! Why 
doesn’t she come in? I'd give anything to see her dance again.’ 

Walter felt rather resentful, he could scarcely tell why, at this 
praise. ‘She looked at me all the time,’ he thought to himself: 
‘I wonder what for?’ For, indeed, nature had not been particu- 
larly lavish to him in the way of good looks, and, beyond a tall, 
slight, gentlemanly figure and a pair of honest dark grey eyes, he 
could boast of very few attractions, and was aware of the fact. 
He was therefore all the more -flattered at her notice. The cor- 
rosion was beginning to eat into his soul already! In spite of 
many calls, the ‘ gitana’ would not leave the court, but, subsiding 
into total silence, leaned against one of the wooden pillars sup- 
porting the vines, still with her fatal glance fixed upon Walter, 
whilst the dancing and singing went on in the room within. 

The young Englishman, having had at this juncture a great 
deal more aguardiente than was good for him, excited by the 
novelty of the whole thing, swung himself over the low window- 
ledge and went to seek the coy beauty. Whether he was too 
pressing in his attentions, whether she resented this interruption 
to her privacy, or whether it was from pure mischief, no one could 
tell, but there came a sharp cry from the outer darkness in the 
court, and, in one moment, everything was in dire confusion. 
The guitarists all sprang to their feet with many a deep-mouthed 
Spanish oath ; dashing down their instruments they rushed across 
the room, knocking down most of the tables and some of their, 
listeners on their way, and, followed by the screaming women, 
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leaped into the court. The customers, particularly the Spanish 
ones, not at all backward on the score of maledictory language 
themselves, pushed and struggled through the window in their 
turn. Walter following, nothing loth, in their wake, his over- 
strung nerves wound up exactly to the proper pitch for enjoying 
a row, found himself confronted by a dozen gleaming knives and 
quite as many fierce faces. The faint light shed from a lamp 
which some one had caught up showed the Englishman struggling 
manfully in their midst, keeping his assailants at bay with his 
walking-stick, a very respectable-sized bludgeon, and shouting 
defiance to them all. The landlord threw up his hands and ex- 
postulated in vain; his customers all rushed as one man to the 
rescue, most of them armed with sword-canes or revolvers. 

Walter was pressing forward with the rest, when a small hand, 
laid on his shoulder, suddenly arrested him. ‘Stay where you 
are, Englishman! A gash from the knife of one of those devils 
would soon cut your life in two,’ said a voice in his ear, the Eng- 
lish syllables ‘ bruised to sweetness’ by her foreign lips, which 
were close to his face and made him pause, far more than did the 
words which they spoke, by their vicinity. 

There was every appearance of a murderous fight, when Mark, 
who with a quick glance had seen the Veleta standing in a pro- 
tective attitude by Walter’s side, rushed into the midst of the 
combatants, who were already closing, and, high above the din, 
his voice rang clear and authoritative in what the latter thought 
was Spunish. It seemed to have a magical effect; the gipsies, 
one and all, lowered their knives, and, staring at him open-mouthed, 
allowed the Englishman to pass out unharmed in their midst, 
whilst their assailants, meeting with no opposition, equally assumed 
a peaceable attitude. 

The ‘ Veleta,’ with a softly guttural chuckle, murmured, ‘ Ah, 
so he 2s one, after all!’ As she spoke in her own language, Walter 
could not understand. Those among the customers who were 
Spanish seemed intensely surprised, and would have begun to 
ask questions of Mark, had not the latter, seizing the cause of the 
quarrel by the arm, promptly summoned Walter and departed 
from their midst, saying as he reached the door by which they 
had effected such a mysterious entrance, ‘ Good-night, gentle- 
men, I am going home, and I strongly advise you all to do the 
same. Never mind,’ he added, laughing, in an undertone to Walter, 
who was looking longingly over his shoulder to where the red 
mouth still smiled at him ; ‘we shall hear from her again, you may 
be quite sure. She doesn’t give herself the trouble to notice anyé 
Body so much for nothing!’ 
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CHAPTER IV, 


‘THE CARDS SPEAK TRUTH !’ 


Take care! Beware ! 
Trust her not ; she is fooling thee. 


‘Do you want to go, Wally?’ asked Mark the next morning, 
as they sat at breakfast, throwing across the table a little three- 
cornered note which had been brought to the café for him by a 
hideous old woman. There was not much in the missive. An 
address and an hour, ten o’clock, with a note of interrogation after 
them, that was all. 

‘What does it mean?’ asked Walter, whose head was still in 
a maze, and whose blood was still on fire with the remembrance 
of the previous night. 

‘Simply that the beautiful Veleta has issued her capricious 
demand for our company at ten this evening, when she will enter- 
tain us, no doubt, with scraps of song, much manzanilla, and very 
little to eat.’ 

He watched narrowly the half-eager, half-hesitating look on 
his companion’s face while he spoke, and smiled slowly when a 
rather faint ‘ yes’ came in answer. 

There was another long, hot, exciting afternoon at the bull- 
fight, a dinner at the café next the fair, where the fun was as 
noisy and unflagging as ever, after which Walter’s impatience was 
ill concealed, and he made Mark start off punctually at a quarter 
to ten, down one of the little narrow streets which they had 
threaded the night before. 

‘You see, I’ve mixed up a good deal with the gipsies, 
smugglers, and all the disreputable characters of Seville gener- 
ally,’ Mark was explaining to him in answer to inquiries as to 
why he had gone in by the mysterious door, and how he had 
managed to quell the tumult so suddenly. ‘I know all their 
ways, and exactly how to take them. They’re savage, not particu- 
larly clean, but fascinating studies, nevertheless.’ 

They were ushered into a room of a lodging-house, which, for 
accessories in the way of bull-fight trophies, pious pictures, etc., 
reminded Walter of the inn; but the room was much smaller, 
very much cleaner, and, save for their two selves, quite unoccupied. 
A table was spread with grapes, oranges, fig-jam, and a few un- 
utterable horrors in the way of Spanish confectionery, cakes con- 
sisting of a solid lump of bitter almonds pounded up with sugar, 
hard-boiled yolks of eggs mixed with the before-mentioned condi- 
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ment and vanilla; in fact, things which naught but the soul of a 
Spanish cook could conceive, and naught but the gullet of a 
Spanish child or woman swallow. A voice from an inner room 
called to Mark ; it made Walter start when he heard it: there 
was a strange, soft, contralto sound in it that thrilled him almost 
like her singing. 

‘What does she want to speak to you about ?’ he asked with 
a good deal of jealousy in his manner, which made Mark smile. 

‘ We're old friends, you know,’ he replied; ‘ wants to consult 
me as to your fancies about supper, no doubt.’ 

He passed into the room beyond, where, before a small 
looking-glass, the Veleta was putting the last careful touches to 
her toilette. 

‘Brother,’ she said in Romani, ‘ are you really one of us ?’ 

Mark shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Just as you choose,’ he answered in the same language. 
‘You see I speak Romani; but that isn’t enough to make me a 
brother. Isaid I was one last night, and that the young fool who 
was the cause of all the fuss was in my charge and would get me 
into trouble if he came to any harm; but under such circum- 
stances a lie was justifiable, if it was a lie. Now never mind 
that ; let us come to business. Remember, oné thousand pesetas 
in good hard silver or in forty gold pieces, if you get that other 
young fool in there well into your clutches. He’s pretty nearly 
done for already, but I want to be quite sure about it.’ 

‘Won’t you tell me why ?’ with a snap of her black eyes. 

‘Well, he’s in my way. If—he gets entangled with you here, 
it may leave me free to—accomplish a wish I have over there, 
where he comes from. He’s in my way, I tell you.’ 

‘Then why didn’t you push him to the front last night and 
see that one of the knives put him out of your way?’ witha 
significant turn of the wrist. 

Mark laughed. 

‘With you standing protectingly beside him, that was easy, 
wasn’t it? Besides, I don’t want him “out of the way ” in that 
sense, poor fellow—at least, not just at present. It’s very unfor- 
tunate that he should have crossed my path at all, I suppose, but 
now we must go on to the end. Come along, or he will be getting 
impatient.’ 

Walter looked up as the door opened, and started to his feet 
as with a sweep of her long-tailed skirts the gipsy made him a 
deep curtsey. She was attired in her very best garments to-night. 
A white satin gown not so very much the worse for wear, made 
perfectly plain, with a half-high bodice and elbow-sleeves, hung 
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in a long graceful train behind her, which, guiltless of all inside 
flounces or dress-improvers, followed her serpentine movements 
faithfully, and outlined artistically, but delicately withal, her 
beautiful figure. A scarlet shawl, quite as magnificent in its way 
as the yellow one of the previous night, was just pulled across 
without hiding her shoulders, and pinned down near her waist, the 
heavy fringe falling on the white satin with which it contrasted 
sharply, the scarlet folds enveloping her like a royal mantle at 
the back. There was a huge comb of curiously carved tortoiseshell 
in her hair, flanked by the usual pomegranate blossoms and gold 
earrings. 

The first greetings over, they sat down to what was more a 
pretence for drinking manzanilla than.a regular meal, and Walter 
was surprised at her untaught but ready wit, whilst her flashing 
eyes and teeth, expressive gestures, and musical voice added a 
strange gusto to all she said in her wonderfully good English. He 
drank in deep draughts of fascination with his little glasses of 
manzanilla, and Mark watched him sedulously all the time, saying 
to himself that the fates were propitious, so far. 

‘Won't you sing?’ they asked, when, supper over, cigarettes 
were the order of the night. 

‘Where’s the use?’ she asked, throwing her cigarette stump 
away. ‘You have often heard me, Don Marko, and this one,’ 
touching Walter gently on the shoulder, ‘ understands no Spanish. 
I can’t put my songs into English ; it seems to me that English is 
full of sharp corners and straight lines, whilst Spanish is all made 
of rounds and soft waving curves. But I will if you like.’ 

She brought her guitar, and, pushing away the plates and 
empty glasses, seated herself on the table, one little satin-shod foot 
on a chair, the other hanging down amid the folds of her dress, 
strumming with fairy-like quickness of fingers and bursting into 
occasional snatches of song, whilst Walter listened and gazed 
entranced. 

‘Why, I declare it’s half past eleven!’ exclaimed Mark, draw- 
ing out his watch. ‘And I promised to meet our heroic friend of 
last night at the fair this evening! It’s already past the hour that 
I said I would be there. . Wally, are you coming ?’ 

A frown came over the gipsy’s brow as she suddenly ceased 
playing, and with a shrug of her shoulders threw the guitar on a 
chair. 

‘Already! Did this one,’ pointing to Walter, ‘ promise also ? 
Surely one is enough to take care of your young Englishman ? 
Will you go? Will you stay?’ flashing her white teeth at 
him. 
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Walter’s head was in a whirl. He felt very weak, and as if he 
needed a helping hand. 

‘ What shall I do, Mark ?’ he asked, half fearing, half hoping 
that his friend would tell him to come away. 

‘ My dear boy, what can I say? You must do exactly as you 
fee] inclined; I am not my brother’s keeper, you know. You can 
perfectly well find your way home by yourself in this quarter; 
there’s no danger in going about here alone. I should say,’ 
with a laughing glance at the Veleta, ‘the danger lies nearer than 
that.’ 

‘I—I’m afraid!’ muttered Walter, half to himself, and took 
one step towards the door, holding out his hand to say good-bye 
to his sullen hostess, who remained leaning against the table, her 
hands behind her. ‘Won’t you say good-bye, and accept our 
thanks for your hospitality?’ he asked, but got only a pout in 
answer. ‘Come away quickly!’ he exclaimed to Mark,as if he 
dared not trust himself for a minute longer in her house. 

He drew a long breath when they found themselves in the 
open air, with Mark, smiling and sarcastic, beside him. 

‘She looks very well when she’s angry, doesn’t she ?—at 
least, when she’s only a little put out. She’s a devil when she’s 
really roused, though. Why didn’t youstay,man? Where's the 
harm, just for once ?’ he said presently, just before they reached 
the corner of the street, where a votive candle at the feet of a 
‘small stony saint in a small stony mitre’ provided the only 
light there was. 

‘I thought I’d better not,’ said Walter, in a tone in which 
regret had rather the upper hand. ‘Oh, I say, Mark,’ he ex- 
claimed suddenly, just as they turned into the next street, ‘ I’ve 
left my sword-cane behind. Come back with me and get it, 
there’s a good fellow.’ 

‘No, I won't,’ responded the ‘good fellow,’ cheerfully; ‘I’m 
already late, you know. Run back and get it yourself; Pll walk 
on slowly. The way’s straight down this street to the end; you 
can’t fail to catch me up.’ 

‘ All right!’ said Walter ; ‘T’ll be back in a minute;’ and he ran 
off, 

The lights were still shining in the windows, but the door was 
fastened. He knocked gently, and after waiting some time heard 
a satin dress swishing down the corridor. The Veleta herself 
opened the door, and shone out upon him in all her splendour, as 


she held a little lantern above her head, the rays falling full upon 
his face. 
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‘You are sorry? You are come back?’ she asked, with just 
a faint smile curving her red lips. 

‘I—I—I’m so sorry to disturb you,’ he faltered. ‘I thought 
the old woman would open the door—and—I intended to ask her 
to get me my sword-cane, which I forgot just now.’ 

She laughed. 

‘You don’t suppose I haven’t sent her to bed long ago? Come 
in and find your cane,’ moving aside to let him pass. 

‘Don’t bar the door,’ he cried. ‘I’m going immediately ; my 
friend will be waiting for me.’ 

‘But I don’t want the first beggar who passes to come in and 
sleep in the house, you know. While you are looking for your cane 
there is plenty of time to slip in. Come,’ she said, leading the 
way into the room where they had been sitting. 

‘Here it is!’ he cried, pouncing on it. ‘You see it was very 
easy to find.’ 

‘Have some manzanilla,’ pouring him out some and holding 
it towards him with a merry smile. ‘I’m sorry I was angry.’ 

‘Yes, you frightened me so that you made me forget my cane, 
you see; and it would have been your fault if I had been robbed 
and murdered on my way home in consequence,’ he answered, 
smiling also as he drained the glass down, feeling as if the fatality 
of things was too strong for him. 

‘Well?’ she asked, after a silence during which he lingered. 

‘Well, what ?’ 

‘Why don’t you go? You were in such a hurry—such an 
awful hurry just now. ‘Give me my sword-cane. My friend 
shall die if I keep him waiting. Don’t fasten the door. Ah! I 
will be robbed and murdered !”’ mimicking his voice and gestures 
with an absurd emphasis. 

‘But I don’t think I shall, and I’m not in such a hurry as all 
that,’ he rejoined, laughing at her burlesque of himself. 

‘Then stay for a little minute. That for your friend!’ she 
exclaimed, snapping her fingers in the direction where Mark was 
certainly not waiting at all, as she once more seated herself on the 
table and took up her guitar. 

Walter sat down on the chair where she rested her foot. 

‘Don’t play the guitar, Veleta,’ he said, taking it out of her 
hand. ‘You play and sing deliciously, but I want you to talk to 
me.’ 

‘A la dispocicion de usted,’ she replied in Spanish. ‘ But 
don’t call me “la Veleta.” Everybody calls me that. Call me by 
my real name—Elvira ; no one calls me Elvira.’ 
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‘What a pretty name! Why do you wish me to be different 
from everybody else, Elvira?’ 

Her eyes were downcast; she was playing with her fan, and 
seemed not to hear him. His heart was beating so loud that it 
completely drowned a warning voice that spoke to him of his fair- 
haired wife, of his little ones, of his home far away. He could 
see nothing, could think of nothing but those obstinately silent 
half-smiling lips so dangerously near him. 

‘Tell me,’ he whispered, whilst his arm closed round her waist. 

‘Because I love you,’ she said suddenly, almost fiercely, whilst 
she sank into his embrace, her lips pressed tightly to his in a long 
shuddering kiss. 

‘ Five o’clock in the morning, and he’s not found that sword- 
cane yet!’ exclaimed Mark as he entered his room at the hotel, 
having taken leave of a few friends among which the young 
Englishman was not, the appointment having existed solely in his 
_imagination. ‘ No, not a sign of him,’ drawing aside the curtains 
which concealed an alcove where Walter slept; ‘then let me re- 
pair to my own “virtuous downy” on this side the room. But 
what a time it has taken to look for that sword-cane! Five o’clock 
in the morning! It is a case of the “old, old story,” and no mis- 
take. Ha! ha! ha!’ he laughed—and so did the devil when 
Faust sprang over Marguerite’s balcony, and the lamentable story 
began which was to end in shame and death! 


OLGA GRANT. 


(To be concluded.) 





Che Acare at Kushlight Camp. 


Two years ago among the saloon passengers on board one of the 
Cunard liners was a gold-digger, who seemed fond of telling that 
he had made his pile, and that he was going to England to enjoy 
it. He was a tall, well-built, good-looking man, a little under 
forty, and, notwithstanding certain peculiarities of manners and 
speech, he was, on the whole, popular. To some, perhaps, his 
money, which he spent lavishly, wasa recommendation ; but many 
were certainly attracted to him by his ingenuous, warm-hearted 
disposition. He told us—for he made no secret of the fact—that 
he was worth thirty thousand pounds. 

One evening I and a friend were seated by him over two 
bottles of champagne, which he had provided, when it was 
suggested that he must have encountered some strange ex- 
periences in his adventurous life. ‘Only one worth telling,’ was 
his reply, ‘for of the ordinary shooting and card-playing stories 
I dare say you have read a great deal more than I ever saw, though 
I was fifteen years in the ditches.’ On being asked to narrate the 
event to which he referred he consented. I cannot represent 
the realistic impression produced by his looks and gestures, which 
did much to intensify the effect of his words; but it is easy to 
repeat the story, which is indelibly graven on my memory. 
Pushing his glass away from him unemptied, and sitting back 
slightly from the table, he began, with only us two for his 
listeners. 

‘From the first day that White appeared in the camp we knew 
that there was something strange about the man. What his real 
name was I cannot say, and the name he went by was given him 
owing to the colour of his face, which was the palest I have ever 
seen inalivingman. His features were good, and of a melancholy 
cast, but his eyes had a queer expression that almost made you shiver 
when he looked at you. They were black, dreamy eyes, and had 
an inhuman, unearthly expression, which sometimes seemed evil 
and baneful, and sometimes quite the reverse, for I have seen 
them looking soft and mild enough; but even then they made me 
feel creepy. He had bought a claim, from which a big haul had 
already been taken, but it was not yet emptied. White, however, 
seemed either too lazy or unable to work, and did little or nothing. 
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He was flush of cash, and at first we thought he must be a pro- 
fessional gambler, who used gold-digging only as a blind, but, 
though devoted to play, it was soon seen that he made nothing by 
cards, as he oftener lost than won. Through his losses and idle- 
ness White at last became hard up, but he seemed no more 
inclined for work than before. 

‘ At this time a tragedy which took place near the camp caused 
great excitement among us. The expressman, who was on his way 
for San Francisco, and who was carrying a large sum of money, 
and also a quantity of coarse gold, was found murdered and 
robbed within about five miles ofthe camp. He had evidently been 
attacked while riding through a wood. He was a first-rate shot, 
but near his body his revolver was found, loaded in every chamber. 
Stranger still, he was a man of great strength, but his body 
showed, by the marks of violence, that he had been in the hands 
of an assailant more powerful still, for there were the footprints 
of only one man besides himself. Most strange and horrible of 
all, there was on his throat a deep indenture, as though it had 
been caused by long sharp teeth. From these facts, and as we 
could discover no clue to the mystery, you will understand the 
excitement which the event caused. Some old yarns about 
vampires became current, and our scare was not lessened on 
learning that a murder, attended by precisely the same circum- 
stances, had taken place several months before at a settlement 
about a hundred miles distant. Then our attention was called to 
the fact that during the past year mysterious disappearances of 
men had occurred in various parts of the State. I don’t think we 
were men much given to superstition, and we hadn’t the reputa- 
tion of cowardice, but I can tell you that for a time most of us 
were chary of going far from the camp alone, and two expressmen 
now travelled between us and ’Frisco, as no one could be found 
to make the journey alone. 

‘Several months passed by, and as, meanwhile, nothing out of 
the way had occurred, we had almost regained our former con- 
fidence, and were disposed to make light of the alarm that had 
so recently possessed us. 

‘It was one summer night, just before the setting of the sun, 
when about a dozen of us were having a drink in Absolon’s grocery. 
We were talking of nothing in particular, when Canada Jake 
made the remark that the night before White had lost three 
hundred dollars at poker. Then some one else expressed his 
wonder where White had got his money, as only a short time 
before he was known to have been broke, and he had never left 
the camp since, and did no work. On this another voice—I don’t 
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know whose unless it was Jake's again—said, “I know where 
White got the money, for it was he who killed the expressman.” 
On hearing these words every man of us started as though he 
had been shot. I can’t describe the effect of these words; but 
they brought absolute conviction to those who heard them of 
what none of us had ever dreamt of before. Some one then pro- 
posed that we should go for White; and without more ado a dart 
was made by the whole of us for White’s cabin. We found him 
in, and soon dragged him out. I never saw abject terror more 
plainly depicted on a man’s face. He was absolutely mute with 
fear, and in answer to our charge he had not a word to say in his 
own defence. Then we searched him, and found a watch-chain 
and several other small articles that were known to have belonged 
to the expressman. By this time there was a big crowd about us, 
for work was over, and the men came flocking in all directions. 
Then there was a call on every side for a judge and jury. The 
trial was a short one, and barely an hour after he had been 
dragged from his cabin White was hanging from the bough of a 
tall pine that grew on the edge of the caiion. 

‘Not much evidence, you say, to hang a man on! You 
wouldn’t say that, mate, if you had seen guilt printed on White’s 
face in big capitals. But the story isn’t done yet. 

‘We knew we should feel more comfortable when we had got 
rid of him altogether; so that night he was cut down and buried 
by moonlight. 

‘Next morning the camp was thrown into a tumult that beggars 
description by the news that Absolon had been found dead in his 
store, murdered in precisely the same way as the expressman. 
There could be no doubt in the mind of any one who saw them 
both when dead, as I did, that it was the same assassin who had taken 
the life of each. Absolon, like the expressman, possessed excep- 
tional strength, and there were evidences that he had struggled 
hard with his assailant, but greater force than his own had been used ; 
and on his neck also appeared the singular indenture which had 
puzzled us before. It was also remarkable that, as in the other 
case, no shots had been fired. The alarm which this mysterious 
tragedy, happening in our very midst, had caused was increased 
by the conviction, which most of us had, that we had hanged an 
innocent man. It seemed clear that White could have no partici- 
pation in this second crime when he was lying buried at the top 
of the gulch; yet, as I have said, it was acknowledged by all that 
the same culprit who had killed Absolon must also have caused 
the expressman’s death. As before, robbery was evidently the 
motive of the deed. Absolen had a lot of money in his store, as 
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he both dealt in coarse gold and acted asa banker. The muraere:, 
however, seemed to have been scared away before he had time to 
secure his plunder. So great was the consternation that many 
of the men spoke of selling their claims, and one or two families 
had made up their minds to leave the camp. Absolon’s money 
and other property was now lying in his house unguarded, and it 
was thought probable that the murderer would return next night 
to obtain his spoil. But, while many wondered at his temerity, 
Canada Jake announced his intention of baulking the miscreant 
by keeping watch at the store all night. On hearing this I 
volunteered to gowith him. Accompanied by some of our friends 
to the door, we entered the store about nine o’clock. Each of us 
had a brace of six-shooters and a bowie-knife. Jake and I sat 
a long time smoking. The weather was very hot, and I began to 
feel sleepy. I remember seeing our two candles flickering in the 
sockets, and I know that at the time I thought we ought to light 
others before these went out. But without carrying out this 
resolve I must have fallen asleep. I suppose Jake did the same, 
for it was never known for certain. How long I slept I do not 
know, but I started out of my sleep, roused by the noise of a 
terrible struggle that was going on in the dark. I could hear 
heavy breathing and Jake’s half-stifled exclamations of terror, and 
I knew now that it was no man with whom he was contending in 
the deadly strife which I could not see. I put out my hands to 
grasp my revolvers, but the table on which they lay must have 
been overturned, and I could feel nothing. The noise soon ended, 
and then for a second or two I could hear a panting sound; but 
ere I had time to collect my thoughts the monster was upon me, 
and my arms were bound to my sides as if held by a vice. I felt 
something cold and clammy touch my face, and had just time to 
utter a frantic cry ere I felt the life being crushed out of me. I 
felt I was fainting, but before I lost consciousness I heard the 
sound of many voices and then lights flashed indistinctly before 
my eyes. When I came round, which the men told me I did in a 
few minutes, I heard what had happened. The noise had been 
heard and the camp roused. When the men rushed in they 
had found me in the coils of a half-grown anaconda measuring fully 
twelve feet long. The snake had been slashed by their knives and 
shot at, but had made its escape through a window, by which it 
must have entered. Canada Jack was lying on the floor dead, 
with his neck broken. The party now resolved to give chase to 
the anaconda, and I was able to join them. The serpent had 
been badly wounded, so that it was easy to follow the bloody 
trail. It led straight to White's cabin. On entering we found 
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the anaconda nearly dead, and it was soon despatched. On 
examining the cabin we found under the floor a great hole, which 
was covered over with boards. This excavation had not only been 
the lair of the snake, but the receptacle of the plunder which 
had been taken by White from the monster’s unfortunate victims. 
Too idle to work, and too cowardly and weak to rob by himself, 
the man whom we had lynched had trained this fell accomplice to 
do his murderous work. Whether White had ever meditated an 
attack upon Absolon, and had brought the anaconda at some time 
or other to the store with this intent, and so it had made its 


way back, or whether after his death it had gone in search of food, 
was, of course, never known.’ 


J. CRAWFORD SCOTT. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


‘GET WHAT YOU WANT, I'LL PAY FOR IT.’ 


Poor Lucy Endicott! even Kitty Carew, who could not help 
liking the little she knew of Lucy, had a half-contemptuous pity 
for her. More people than Kitty shared the feeling, though they 
were not aware of all the reasons they had for the commiseration 
any more than for the contempt. But Lucy, though she had 
some proper pride, would not have disdained pity as Jem scoffed 
at it, and Celia spurned it, and Kitty herself would have trampled 
upon it. Lucy would have received the condescending sympathy 
artlessly enough, as a not unwelcome tribute to her misfortunes, 
while she would have been all the sorrier for herself, because 
of the sorrow of others on her behalf. She was incapable of trading 
on the feeling, but she was not above being gently consoled by it. 
There was only one side of her history on which, to her honour, 
she was too sensitive and shrinking to bear a touch, a breath. 
Pity her and Celia because they were orphans and poor, because 
Jem was so inefficient and reluctant a guardian. Yes, all the 
world might do that, and Lucy would almost be tempted to pose 
as an interesting victim on this account; but hint that her 
mother had left her and Celia and their father, that she was no 
better than she should have been, and that Lucy’s eldest sister, 
Joanna, had proved herself as little worth, and Lucy’s cheeks 
would burn like fire or whiten to ashes; she would wish that the 
earth might open and swallow her up. Celia’s malicious defiant 
allusions were sickening torture to Lucy. 

At the present moment Lucy was suffering from a lesser evil, 
a more commonplace vexation, which was, nevertheless, very real 
and disturbing to the sufferer. It was the time-immemorial trial 
to young women who have aspirations, while they cannot command 
any means for the gratification of their wishes, except what their 
parents or other natural guardians either dole out with a grudging 
hand or absolutely decline to supply. Unhappily, young women, 
who must have dress and the minimum of pleasure, if no more, 
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while they cannot work, and are ashamed to beg from any save 
their unfortunate kindred, do not present a singular spectacle. 

When the Endicott girls made their unsolicited appearance at 
Blackhall, they came in the last instalment of clothes with which 
their mother’s relations had furnished the sisters—up to the time 
of their leaving school. Though the garments had been of the 
highest order of garments, which they were not, they could not: be 
expected to last for ever; and as for any pocket-money, by means 
of which Celia and Lucy could buy their dress in future, they were 
as destitute of the possession as of the sinews of war by which an 
independent existence could be sustained for a week, or day. 

The girls’ travelling expenses had been paid, and they were to 
apply in future to their brother, who was supposed to be his sisters’ 
universal provider, with very little perception on his part of what 
was dueto him and them. In the middle of his dissatisfaction 
and labyrinth of difficulties, Jem had anticipated his sisters’ earliest 
application by telling them gruffly the shops in Ashford at which 
it was desirable for them to deal, bidding them get what they 
wanted, and asking the bills to be sent to him. Thereupon Celia 
had walked into Ashford, dragging her sister, who was not nearly so 
good a walker, in her train, and had bought with a high hand all 
that the heart of a young woman could desire—procurable in a 
market-town. The order had not been so very much after all, but 
it had been sufficient to frighten Lucy half out of her wits, and to 
prompt her to whisper faint-hearted remonstrances, all in vain. 
At last, to counterbalance what to Lucy appeared her sister’s lavish 
expenditure, she had taken refuge amidst Celia’s jeering laughter 
in buying as little as she could possibly make serve for herself. 

It was no good so far as Lucy’s exemption from blame and the 
preservation of her peace of mind were concerned, as Celia had 
ostentatiously pointed out to her sister. When the bill was sent 
in, Jem, totally unused to such an item in his accounts, and appalled 
by its size, growled as savagely as if the whole contents of Worth’s 
and Madame Elise’s establishments had been spirited down to 
Ashford and bought up piecemeal by his sisters, with Jem left to 
pay the debt. He did not take pains to investigate which sister 
was most to blame, or who had made the most reckless additions 
to her wardrobe. He fell upon Lucy because she was most in his 
company, and her silly attentions and overtures for his regard 
brought her more under his notice. He proceeded to overwhelm 
her with harrowing reproaches and appalling threats. 

‘ Look here, Lucy, Ican’t stand this. Whatare you about? What 
are you thinking of? Twelve pounds to Bliss, the draper, for plush 
and gold braid among other things. What have youtodo withplush 
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and gold braid? Ithought plush belonged tofootmen, and gold braid 
to officers’ uniforms. And eight pounds to that woman Denny, who 
makes gowns and bonnets that any idiot of a girl could make for her- 
self. Are youmad ? Do you suppose my pockets are full of money? 
I can tell you that I am at my wits’ end for the men’s wages and 
the cash to meet the house bills. If Sally Beaver did not take 
more care and screw them down, you would have to starve or go 
into the workhouse before winter. It will be your destination 
at last. Perhaps it will do the proud stomachs and saucy backs of 
some people I know a little good.’ 

‘Oh! Jem, Jem, how can you say such terrible things ?’ wept 
and lamented Lucy, who, between unwillingness to turn the tables 
on Celia and dread of her wrath if she —Lucy—did so, was incapable 
of defending herself, and at everybody’s mercy as usual. 

‘Look here,’ repeated Jem in his sternest tones, ‘there must 
be no more of this cursed folly, or I'll throw up the wretched land 
and emigrate to-morrow, and leave you two extravagant madams 
to shift for yourselves—to go on the parish if you like. You must 
have ordered enough clothes to last you for years, and you had 
better make the best of what you’ve got. If you care to have 
anything more after what I have told you just now, you must 
first come to me and tell me what you are up to. No more cartes 
blanches for you, after the manner in which you have abused | 
them. I don’t know that my expectations were very high, but I 
did think that you had a little more common-sense and considera- 
tion, I may say common honesty, than you have shown. You 
have behaved like a couple of babies—not fit to be trusted to act 
for yourselves in the merest trifles, or to have the command of 
such credit as you can get in Ashford. Do you hear, Lucy? Can’t 
you answer me, instead of sitting whimpering there? If you do 
not see to it I'll have to advertise in the “ Ashford Chronicle ” that 
I will not be answerable for your debts and Celia’s. When I come 
to think of it, a man is not answerable for his sisters’ debts; it is 
only by favour on my part, and on condition that you will speak to 
me before you incur them, that I promise to have anything more 
to do with them.’ 

It was easy for Jem to bluster and hector in this fashion. What 
was Lucy to do for the summer clothes, which she did not possess ? 
How was she to open Jem’s eyes to the deplorable fact that in 
spite of all which had to be paid to Mr. Bliss and Mrs. Denny, 
more must be expended as a crying obligation, unless he were 
prepared to see Lucy in laboriously turned, scoured, washed, 
ironed, and mended rags ? 

Celia laughed loudly when she heard of the dilemma, and 
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cried, ‘The more fool you, Lucy. The simple man is the beggar’s 
brother.’ 

Celia might laugh if she had the heart to do it. Her drawers 
were running over. She had not only levied a tax on Jem with 
disastrous heaviness ; during the short visit which the sisters had 
paid to their maternal uncle and aunt before coming to Blackhall, 
Celia simply by pursuing her unhesitating tactics had acquired a 
smart yachting costume in addition to an enjoyable short holiday. 
The holiday was over, and the moor was not the sea, still the 
yachting dress was very useful and presentable, as Mrs. Reynolds 
would have said. Its naval blue, tailor-made fit and dandy 
buttons—dandy enough to have been the work of the great firm 


‘ in which the well-bred Mr. Lacy slept, drawing a handsome 


share of the profits in his dreams, were decidedly becoming to . 
its wearer, and caused Lucy, in her two or three times done up 
two years’ old cachemere, of which the original light terra cotta 
hue was merged into a dirty salmon colour, to look a mere foil 
to her better-dressed sister. 

When the Miss Endicotts had been with their uncle and aunt, 
an invitation had come for the whole party to spend a day on 
board a yacht in order to follow the fortunes of a popular regatta. 
The invitation had been at once declined for the girls by their 
aunt, with the private explanation to their uncle which the sisters 
understood without being told. 

‘They have got no suitable dress; we are not to rig them out 
afresh for the sake of one day’s amusement. You and I will go, 
and the pair can be company for each other till we come back.’ | 

Lucy hung her head and submitted to the deprivation, which 
was no joke to a girl fresh from school, though it was a small 
matter to her middle-aged aunt. 

Celia preserved an unruffled front, the more so, no doubt, 
because she calmly foresaw the sequel. 

In the course of the week which intervened between the in- 
vitation and its fulfilment, Celia so managed to assert herself, and 
make the house unbearable for anybody who opposed her, that 
three days before the regatta the matron threw down her arms 
and told her husband she was going into the town to buy a proper 
dress for Celia. 

‘That girl will go with you to the Perrots’ yacht,’ she said 
decidedly, ‘and I shall stay at home with her sister.’ 

‘But why should you stay at home, if you thought of going?’ 
inquired the astonished gentleman. ‘And if one of the girls is 
to go—perhaps, after all, the affair is more in their line than in 
yours—why not both of them ?’ 

112 
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‘ Because I cannot afford two costumes from the savings of 
all the house money which you give me,’ said his wife, sourly. 

‘Then if one of the two, why not poor little Lucy? Iam sure 
she is much the more deserving of the holiday.’ 

_ ©Because, if you will have it, I cannot stand another day of 
that girl Celia in her present temper. I would not remain alone 
with her for twelve hours, while you and Lucy have gone to enjoy 
yourselves without her, not for a pension!’ 

‘But it is not right,’ rymonstrated the representative of John 
Bull, from a sense of outraged justice; ‘it is rewarding the girl 
for her misconduct.’ 

‘I know that,’ owned his harassed wife, ‘but I cannot help it. 
If that girl’s father was like what she is, I should be loth to 
blame your miserable sister for doing anything she could to get 
out of his clutches!’ 

So Celia had her day’s holiday and the yachting costume, 
while Lucy went without because she was well-disposed and 
harmless. 

In addition to the yachting costume, Celia had the stock of 
finery which she had been so expeditious in laying in at Ashford. 
From her own wealth she would have been willing to offer, in an 
insolently patronising fashion, a sash or a fichu, a pair of spare fresh 
gloves ora lace sunshade, to carry off Lucy’s faded shabbiness. But 
Lucy had a little wounded spirit left which forced her to decline 
the fair show of generosity. Besides, she knew by hard experience 
what interest she would have to pay for it, how intolerable Celia 
could make life to those to whom she had granted a grace, with 
what strange perversity she would turn all at once and persecute 
those whom she had been seeming to favour. When Lucy re- 
jected the compensation dangled within. her reach, Celia simply 
sat and laughed at her sister’s mortification, and took the trouble to 
point out the inconvenient proximity of one of the few surviving 
galas—if it could be called a gala—of the moor. It was in a 
manner public property; it was held within a walking distance of 
Blackhall, and Jem Endicott had to do with it, so that his sisters 
need not if they chose be shut out. It was the annual dragging 
of Deveral Pool, so as to clear it from encroaching weed and rubbish 
for the rest of the season. Another object was to land the greatest 
catch of fish which could be found in its waters. 

The dragging ought, by the right law of dragging, to have been 
done considerably later in the season, when all summer growth was 
over; but so cold was the normal temperature of the water in this 
region, that licence was granted to the dragger to do his work in 
the height of the summer. It was said no mortal man could have 
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dragged Deveral Pool for a period of hours in September or 
October and escaped the consequences of his temerity. The only 
other country gathering which surpassed the pool-dragging in 
popularity was the pony drift, for that part of the moor where 
all the ponies pasturing within certain limits, and the foals bred 
there, were driven by their owners and the moormen into an 
enclosure resembling a Scotch fank for sheep, and branded afresh 
for the year. 

Both entertainments were purely local and smelt of the shop, 
as Celia said; still, in the dearth of other public doings and merry- 
makings, these two were not to be despised, particularly when 
they were attended by all the visitors and the country people from 
far and near, so that on each occasion there was at least a small 
crowd to laugh at and with, in contrast to the wonted solitude of 
the scene. 

The dragging of Delaval Pool, though it was not a private 
boon—being, in fact, a service done to the community, free to fish 
in the water or row on it—fell as a duty to the squire of Blackhall, 
on whose property the pool was situated. At the same time it 
was a necessity of the task that the man who undertook it should 
be one of the strongest swimmers and the hardiest in enduring 
cold and wet in the district. 

For a number of years the service had been rendered by Hugh 
Endicott himself, and before his purse was empty and his hearth 
desolate he had gratified his hankering after popularity by sum- 
moning all who would join him of rich, poor, young, and old, to 
repair with him to Blackhall after his work was done, and feast 
ostensibly on the fish taken from the net and distributed among 
those who had any claim to the spoil, with a double portion to the 
dragger of the pool. 

Jem Endicott had taken his father’s place in later years and 
dragged the pool so as to keep it sweet and wholesome—a place for 
fishers and rowers during the remaining months of the season— 
while he had omitted the subsequent dubious hospitality. Cer- 
tainly nobody had expected it from him while he lived a clownish, 
poverty-stricken bachelor in a-corner of the old house. The year 
before the present there had been a difficulty: the squire of 
Blackhall had been from home, on one of the solitary fishing ex- 
cursions in which he indulged himself, about the usual time for 
the ceremony, and there seemed some danger of its being omitted. 
In that case the pool, as it was situated in a somewhat airless 
hollow in the middle of one of the oases of natural wood which 
diversified the bare expanse of the moor, ran a risk of getting 
choked up and becoming a dead sea of rotting vegetation. 
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Then the parish and neighbourhood were electrified by the vicar’s 
suddenly taking the vacant post, having received permission to do 
so from his parishioner Jem Endicott. 

Perhaps Miles North had an irresistible longing to exercise his 
muscular Christianity in some other fashion than in traversing the 
wildest portions of the moor near Oxcleeve, at all hours, in his 
pastor’s capacity. Perhaps he thought it might not be a bad 
thing to exhibit his physical strength and pluck in the eyes of a 
population with whom such gifts weighed heavily. It might not 
be quite so good in their eyes as to have joined in a famous day’s 
hunt, kept up with the hounds and been in at the death, after he 
had put his neck in jeopardy a score of times on the roughest 
hunting-ground in England, which only the Rev. Jack Russell or 
Jack Thompson or Katerfelto’s true master would have thought 
of using for such a purpose. But on the whole the dragging of 
Delaval Pool would better become the Rev. Miles’s cloth, and 
would render him, should the enterprise be repeated, less liable 
to be censured by his bishop. 

Miles North did more than exhibit himself in boating flannels, 
wading, swimming, and dragging Delaval Pool in the presence of 
a concourse of spectators; he made the act an excuse for enter- 
taining the poorer of his people, together with their richer brethren, 
at a substantial dinner laid out on a long table in the vicarage 
garden. The proceeding would have been still more appreciated 
and enjoyed if there had not been a prevailing feeling among the 
entertained that they were on ‘ parson’s ground.’ They could not 
use any freedom with their pale-faced grave young parson, who, 
though he was the right sort and good as gold, and though he 
tried to be social, did not have it in him, either in his bones or 
his skin. Therefore it behoved them to be on their best behaviour; 
and, though such a dinner was gratifying and grateful to them, 
best behaviour was fatiguing, above all if it had been maintained 
for a period of hours. 

As it happened, the vicar’s dinner in honour of the dragging 
of the pool became awkward in the light of a precedent. This 
year Jem Endicott was at home, and would be sure to resent 
any proposal to appropriate his oftice—one of the few things left 
to him—while a dinner or supper from him to the people was not 
to be thought of. At the same time the absence of what the 
vicar felt too late had been the injudicious revival ofan old custom 
would be peculiarly galling to the principal performer as a betrayal 
of the nakedness of the land where he was concerned. The 
Rev. Miles would willingly have done what he could to retrieve 
his blunder by giving the dinner while Jem Endicott dragged 
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the pool—a division of responsibilities which in spite of Tony’s 
tricks might have been conducive to the decorum of the com- 
pany as well as to the excellence of the viands. But such a sug- 
gestion would be yet more offensive to the ruined squire. 

In his annoyance the vicar chanced to mention the matter to’ 
Lady Jones, and she stepped in, like a good angel, at the crisis. 
To his surprise and gratification she found an unthought-of escape 
from the predicament. 

‘Let me entertain the company,’ she pressed eagerly, ‘if it 
will be any relief and help to Mr. Endicott, and of course to you. 
You have received me kindly, and I have done nothing—nothing 
in the world in return. I should not think of it for a moment,’ 
she continued earnestly, with the least shade of agitation disturb- 
ing her tranquillity, causing her hands to shake a little as she 
clasped and unclasped them in her lap, and a degree of tremulous- 
ness to come into her voice, ‘if it were a different kind of party. 
It would be taking too much upon me—I who have not the ghost 
of a right to do so, and have refused to enter into society. But if 
this is, as I understand it, principally a gathering of simple homely 
folk from the village here and the village next to it, and from out- 
lying farms on the moor, a mixed party of people who will not be 
particular with regard to whom they may meet any more than 
they would be in church, since they need never know each other 
afterwards, I think I might be allowed to do it.’ 

‘My dear Lady Jones, why do you say “allowed”? You are 
only a great deal too good and willing to be of use. It is we 
natives or far longer settled residents here who ought not to accept 
such a favour at your hands. Think of the trouble and fatigue 
you would incur, the overturning of your whole establishment, the 
strain on your health, even if you did not mind the expense. 
Believe me, I never thought of such a thing,and I should not 
listen to it for a moment.’ 

‘But you see I have thought of it,’ she said with her quickly 
coming and going smile; ‘and I am quite equal to it, I assure 
you. ‘When we were up the country in Australia we had often to 
show hospitality on a large rough scale to shepherds and drovers 
and their families ; of course they were our friends and neighbours, 
just as their masters were.’ 

‘But you have not your Australian house and household here,’ 
he reminded her. 

‘No, but my resources are greater than you think. The rooms 
in the Court are not large, but there is a number of them; while 
the accommodation outside—the offices which have been turned: 
into laundry, box-room, and harness-room, can easily be cleared 
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out and made available. The people at the “Furze Bush,” Tom 
Carew’s people, will help me, or I can send to Ashford for assistants. 
Perhaps you will let your housekeeper come over and make my 
servants profit by her experience. I could hire the large room at the 
“Furze Bush”; but I should like to have the people here, even 
though they had to be distributed in different rooms, since the 
Court belongs to the Blackhall family. The Court is really nearer 
Delaval Pool than Blackhall is, and much nearer than you must 
have found the vicarage, surely. It is not unnatural or unfit that 
I should entertain the village people, especially as I have been 
accustomed to such entertainments.’ She spoke with a sudden 
assertion of dignity which made the puzzled vicar remember that 
she was the widow of a late governor of a considerable slice of 
Australia, and therefore really the person of highest rank in the 
place. But the next moment she was pleading with her frank 
humility and strain of eagerness as if for an undeserved privilege. 
‘You will let me do it, if it is to extricate anybody from a dilemma, 
if it is to save Jem Endicott, my landlord, from being exposed in 
his poverty and hurt in his pride.’ 

He did not know what to make of her, except that in the 
middle of her sedateness and sense she was full of impulsive 
good-will, lack of ceremony, and rash liberality. Why should she 
so glibly call her landlord, of whom she could know little or nothing, 
a young man so unlike her to boot, ‘Jem Endicott’? It might be 
a free and an easy colonial practice, but in a woman, a lady, it grated 
on his nice sense of what should be. He did not, after the fashion of 
Mrs. Reynolds, grudge Lady Jones’s attentions to her landlord and 
his family: on the contrary, he was deeply grateful for them. 
He did not waver in his conviction that she was an excellent 
woman, superior in every way, a boon to him and his parish, but 
—he could not quite make her out. 

Lady Jones had her will. It created no little surprise, some 
censure, and a good deal of jubilation. 

Lucy Endicott’s unhappiness on the great dress question cul- 
minated in view of the dragging of Delaval Pool, in which her 
brother Jem was to be the principal figure, and the collation at 
the Court, ‘a ghastly affair,’ as Celia and Tony North called it, at 
which anybody and everybody might be present, where Lucy had 
a notion, which might have been a happy one in other circum- 
stances, that she would be very welcome. 

Poor Lucy put an extraordinary value on fit and becoming 
clothes, though she neither would nor could have been guilty 
of Celia’s mode of obtaining them. To Lucy, very shabby and 
inappropriate dress at any time was a positive degradation. It 
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pained and shamed her, as Lady Jones, for instance, would not 
have been shamed, though she had been called on by a social 
revolution to walk abroad in Sally Beaver’s canvas apron and sun- 
bonnet—according to Celia’s graphic picture of what might be in 
store for her and Lucy. Lady Jones would have publicly worn 
a working woman’s clothes with a certain quiet submission 
and simple unconsciousness which would have changed their 
character. But the same philosophy was impossible for Lucy, 
especially where the case was not obligatory, where she might 
stay at home instead of going abroad. And the question was 
not of Sally Beaver’s unvarnished homespun, but of Lucy’s worn- 
out girlish finery. She would sooner stay at home, dreary and full of 
trouble as that home was for her, much as she pined and longed 
for a change, for something to brighten the dulness and mono- 
tony of her daily life, and to make her forget the distress and 
fear into which some of Celia’s escapades plunged her sister. It 
would have been the next thing to impossible to have made Lucy 
comprehend that it was she and not her clothes which would 
derive any profit from the performance at Delaval Pool, and that, 
particularly with regard to Lady Jones, it would be Lucy whom 
the lady would be glad to see, and not any suit Lucy might wear, 
though that suit had been composed of cloth of gold. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


NOTHING TO WEAR. 


‘I aM afraid I must give it up,’ said Lucy disconsolately on re- 
turning from a last doleful inspection of the degenerated cachemere. 

Celia was her sole audience; Sally Beaver had come into the 
room on some household errand in the middle of Lucy’s lamenta- 
tions, and had put in her word like an honest, unconventional old 
Devonshire lass. 

‘Nay, now, Miss Lucy, you bean't a thinking of ztopping at 
home from the play when the measter will drag the pool like his 
father afore him, as gin he were a dragon or a giant, and a mort of 
folk looking on. You, his own zister, to bide away! Fie, for 
shame!’ 

‘What business is it of yours, Sally Beaver, whether we go or 
stay ?’ Celia put down the speaker summarily. ‘I have yet to 
learn that we are under your orders.’ 

‘Beest right zewer; you'll end under a harder measter yet, 
Miss Celia,’ retorted Sally, indignant but undismayed; for was 
not the young squire himself her master, and the ‘ tew boarding- 
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school misses’ accidental accompaniments of the situation to 
whom she was kind at her will and pleasure ? 

‘Oh! thanks, Sally, but I must do what I think is right; I 
must give it up,’ cried Lucy, anxious to smooth Celia’s ruffled 
plumes, and with her own grievance not rendered less by the 
passing skirmish between Celia and Sally. 

Strife to Celia was like water to a duck; even when she did 
not absolutely enjoy it, the natural element ran off her, as it were, 
without injuring her. But to Lucy-strife was hateful—a rough 
wind which shook, tossed, and tore at her, from which she would 
fain have flown away like King David’s dove, and been at rest. 

‘Why don’t you go into Ashford and buy something fit to 
wear ?’ suggested Celia cheerfully, after Sally had left the room. 

Celia was not lolling back in her chair on this occasion. She 
had a fit of industry upon her. When these fits occurred they 
proved beyond doubt what Celia could have done if she had liked, 
Lucy said with half-envious admiration. But when Celia sat 
upright and her white fingers holding the needle flew in and out 
of the cloth, it was never for such small domestic service as Lucy 
sought to render to the family sitting-room in her fiddle-faddle 
mats and cushions. Celia’s exertions were made solely and unblush- 
ingly on her own behalf, as at the present moment, when she was 
engaged with a supply of elaborate frilling for her personal adorn- 
ment. Lucy had once mildly hinted, ‘Oh! Celia, you work so fast 
and so well; if you would help me, we might embroider a portiére 
and perhaps mantelpiece curtains such as we saw at Teignmouth. 
It would be such an improvement to this room.’ 

‘Nonsense, child,’ answered Celia, ‘ trash of slop worsted work, 
out of date already, dragged into all manner of shapes in the 
working and disposed awry by an amateur upholstress, would 
not improve a place which is like a room in a third-rate farm- 
house. When I have anything to do with work it must be 
irreproachable work of its kind. Besides, my labour and toil 
would lead to nothing. This is Jem’s house. If it were mine, 
or if I meant to stay in it an hour longer than I could help, it 
might be different.’ 

‘What do you mean to do?’ inquired Lucy, puzzled. 

‘Nothing,’ she said lightly. ‘There is nothing that I know 
of to be done, save bide my time. Still, in the circumstances, I 
can afford to be supremely indifferent to the fact that so far from 
giving us satin and velvet with silks and gold thread—which, by- 
the-bye, would look very funny here—to work with, Jem would 
grudge the very needles and thimbles that might be worn out in 
the undertaking.’ 
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Yet Celia had within this moment advised Lucy to go into 
Ashford and get fresh clothes at Jem’s expense for the dragging 
of Delaval Pool and Lady Jones’s party. 

‘ How can I, Celia?’ objected Lucy, opening her baby blue 
eyes and speaking in accents of plaintive reproach. ‘I’m sure 
you know very well I can’t.’ 

‘Well, I don’t say Bliss is worth much,’ answered Celia de- 
liberately, while a pair of scissors with which she was clipping 
flashed here and there like lightning over her work, ‘but for a 
small, easily pleased mind like yours, I thought he might do the 
little job. Is it London or Paris shops you are sighing after, my 
dear ?’ 

‘Celia, you must know very well it is not Bliss’s. He struck 
me as having quite a good shop for a country town.’ 

‘ Let me avail myself of her vast and cosmopolitan experience,’ 
interrupted Celia in a mock aside. ‘I believe she is intimately 
acquainted with what colours and stuffs are the fashion this year 
in Teheran and Ispahan.’ 

‘Don’t tease,’ besought Lucy ; ‘ se is easy for you to sit and 
make game of me, but it is not so easy for me to bear it when I 
am put out, at any rate. I have not been anywhere for an 
age—well, except that one little drive with Lady Jones.’ She made 
the exception hurriedly, partly because Lucy was a conscientious 
young woman according to her light, else she would not have made 
it at all, partly because she did not wish Celia to ask questions 
about the drive. It had happened by the merest accident, and 
Celia was supposed to know nothing of the encounter with the 
vicar and the visit in his company to his school, but she had not 
failed to resent the liberty. 

‘Oh yes,’ said Celia, composedly lifting up her eyes from her 
work and fixing them on Lucy, ‘and in the course of the drive 
there was that fine fuss of examining the village school sewing- 
class, and then the tea-drinking with the daughter of the inn- 
keeper of the “ Furze Bush ”—a remarkably dignified proceeding.’ 

‘ How did you know?’ asked Lucy, with a gasp of amazement 
and dismay. 

‘ Never mind how I knew,’ said Celia, nodding triumphantly, put 
in high good humour at thus being enabled to prove her ubiquity ; 
‘only I warn you that you can do very little without my knowing it.’ 
Celia prided herself on being acquainted with everything that 
passed around her—little as she cared for what did not concern 
herself. Especially what Jem or Lucy did was not to be suffered 
to escape her. As a matter of fact, Celia had a marvellous faculty 
for worming out anything kept hidden from her. 
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‘Naturally I should like to see Jem dragging the pool,’ sighed 
Lucy, hastening to change the subject by reverting to her own 
grievance. ‘I should like to go afterwards and see all the country 
people at the Court, and help Lady Jones if she wished help. I 
am sure there is no harm in that,’ repeated poor Lucy, with a note 
in her voice that sounded like her mother’s querulousness before 
Mrs. Endicott had been driven into scandalous rebellion and then 
cowed into blank apathy and blind terror. 

‘None in the world. Has the parson been rating you for 
earthly mindedness, that you put such a saintly question ?’ 

‘You know it is Jem,’ cried Lucy, precipitately. 

‘Jem! What has Jem got to do with it?’ asked Celia, with 
the best-feigned astonishment. 

‘Why, Celia, what are you thinking of?’ protested Lucy, 
tripping iuto the snare with such celerity that, as Celia complained 
to her chum and gossip, there was neither amusement nor credit 
to be got from making a fool of Lucy. ‘Of course, Jem has to 
keep us in everything, our clothes as well as the rest.’ 

‘Of course,’ said Celia, coolly ; ‘and did not Jem say in the 
grandest, though I must own it was not in the most gracious, 
manner, “Get what you want, and I'll pay for it?”’ (Celia mimicked 
Jem’s gruff tones to the life.) ‘Jem has a sense of common decency, 
I hope. He does not propose that we should go about like Greek 
statues or Adam and Eve before the Fall. The climate, if nothing 
else, would be against that easy way of meeting the difficulty. 
And he did not, though he has sheep and oxen on his brain, hint 
at their skins and hides. Oh! we are much more sophisticated 
than our early progenitors. No, he said as plainly as man could 
say—perhaps, between you and me, more plainly than politely— 
“ Get what you want, and I'll pay for it.” Could a man and a 
brother have said more?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Lucy, exasperated out of her passiveness, ‘ and 
you went and got lots of things which you did not want, and left 
me to do without.’ 

‘The more fool you. And oh, the injustice and unreasonable- 
ness of women! I did want the things, else why should I have 
bought them? I obeyed Jem literally, and observe I am reaping 
the fruits of my obedience. More than that, I told a little goose 
of a sister of mine to go and do likewise. I enlightened your 
ignorance in reference to the truism that when Jem got the bill 
to pay, it would not signify what length it was; it would always 
seem long to him, however short it might be. What did he 
understand as to what girls wanted? A few interesting items more 
or less would not count. But you were always—will you forgive me 
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for saying so, Lucy?—the most self-willed, thorough-paced donkey,’ 
Celia ended, still in the greatest good-humour. When it came to 
that it was generally Lucy whose composure was overthrown by 
these discussions. 

‘I don’t know what the difference is between a thorough-paced 
donkey and any other donkey,’ said Lucy impatiently. ‘ Perhaps 
Mr. Tony North can tell, for I think it is one of his pet expressions 
which you have borrowed.’ 

‘I dare say,’ answered Celia carelessly. 

‘But I do know that I would not go on as you do, Celia, not 
to bea hundred times better dressed than Iam—than you are, with 
the whole world holding holiday; and it is not true,’ went on 
Lucy in passionate denial, ‘that it does not signify what we buy 
at a shop, leaving Jem to pay. He was very, very angry when he 
got the account, and all his anger was put out on poor me;’ and 
Lucy wept for her ill-used self. 

‘ After he said “Get what you want,and I'll pay for it,” the 
faithless monster! But after all, I suppose, he did pay for it, or he 
is going to, which comes to much the same thing, and in the 
meantime Bliss has our custom. Jem did not promise not to . 
take the mean advantage of flying into a rage and abusing us for 
being dependent on him. Well, go on, Lucy; he was very angry; 
what then ?’ 

‘ He said he should have to sell Blackhall and leave the country. 
Oh, poor Jem!’ cried Lucy, with a fresh burst of tears which was 
not all for herself this time; ‘and that we should have to starve 
or go into the poor-house, I forget which; I know it was 
something dreadful.’ 

‘Tolerably disagreeable, at least. Was there no alternative ?’ 

‘I told you at the time,’ Lucy remonstrated, and then pro- 
ceeded infatuatedly to tell the story over again, as she was bidden. 
‘He said he believed we had got enough clothes to last us all 
our lives, Instead of that I have not a frock except this,’ 
touching a serge decidedly the worse of the wear, ‘and that old 
cachemere, and the grenadine I used to wear for an evening dress, 
My best boots are nearly done; they are all scraped at the heels, 
and the tags and button-holes will fringe out though I have 
worked them all over again, in spite of the leather making my 
fingers so sore. I cannot tell what I am to do for a warm jacket 
when the cold weather comes.’ 

‘Oh! never mind the cold weather, it is not come yet; and do 
leave off making an inventory of your effects; they don’t sound 
imposing, I assure you. But didn’t he say something more?’ 
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‘He said that if we had to get anything again we were to tell 
him first,’ was further wrung from the reluctant Lucy. 

‘And then ?’ persisted the rélentless tormentor, with her dark 
eyes glittering. 

‘Then—but why do you ask me when you know all about it 
as wellasI do? Then when I had to get some little things for 
the house and for myself, and wished to mention them to Jem, 
he was quite indignant. He said, was he to be troubled about 
such wretched trifles when he had enough to think of? If I could 
not arrange about them without coming to him, I ought to be 
sent back to school again, only school was too advanced for me; I 
should not be out of the nursery. Why do you laugh, Celia? 
How can you be so unkind ?’ 

Celia was laughing immoderately. ‘You took your revenge, 
though you have not the wit to see it, and you have slurred over 
the story shamefully. Confess you went to Jem and said, “Jem, 
dear, may I have a couple of yards of ticking and a pennyworth 
of dishclout, and two pieces of tape, and a dozen hooks and 
eyes.” 

‘No, I did not,’ said Lucy doggedly. 

‘Well, whether you did or not literally, you are freed from the 
risk of an accusation that you have neglected his absurd instruc- 
tions. You are delivered from the obligation of attempting to 
comply with them in future. You are thrown back on his former 
comprehensive formula. For, as I said before, Jem is a respectable 
young man, though he frequents the “ Furze Bush.” He goes to 
church and waits on our admirable vicar’s ministry of a Sunday 
morning very much as we do. He does not intend us to go about 
in England on the edge of a moor, like Hottentots or South Sea 
Islanders in the torrid zone, if, indeed, these pets of missionaries 
still dispense with superfluous drapery.’ 

‘Do you really think Jem means me after all to get what I 
want without more ado?’ inquired Lucy wistfully, beginning to 
waver, and with a ray of hope breaking in upon her dejection. 

‘What should he mean if not that?’ said Celia, with her 
mocking laugh. 

‘Because, if you really think so, the stuff I had in my mind, 
the cream-coloured nun’s veiling, is so cheap; it hardly costs 
more than the calico—not ticking—I had to get a fortnight ago. 
I should not think of giving the material to Mrs. Denny to make 
up. Ishould unpick the poor cachemere and copy it the best way 
I could in my own room—thongh unless it were for Sally’s seeing 
what I was about,’ said Lucy mysteriously, as if she were plan- 
ning a murder, ‘I might work at it down here without anybody’s 
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being the wiser. I suppose neither you nor Jem would mind 
much ?’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Celia, decidedly, and with hauteur, 
‘I should mind very much. I don’t choose to live in a dress- 
maker’s work-room.’ She had odd, fitful notions of dignity and 
decorum in the middle of her recklessness and defiance of social 
proprieties. ‘ However, you may settle about that afterwards. As 
I should rather like a long walk, I don’t mind going over with 
you to Ashford to-morrow, and giving you the benefit of my advice 
in your shopping—in choosing the plush or satin or whatever it is 
to be.’ 

‘Oh no, Celia, you know nothing would tempt me to buy 
anything save the very cheapest material a lady can wear. Fortu- 
nately, when one is a young, unmarried lady, and the season is 
summer,’ added Lucy, growing self-conscious and sententious in 
one breath, ‘almost anything will do, so that it is fresh and the 
colour is good and suitable to the wearer’s complexion.’ 

‘Certainly ; and when one happens to have yellow hair, and 
skin like cheese-curd, with pink cheeks—though the pinkness is a 
little apt to go into the nose when its owner cries—almost any 
colour suits the complexion.’ 

‘I did not mean to undervalue your hair and complexion,’ said 
Lucy, with single-hearted self-reproach ; ‘though cream-colour does 
not go well with them, so many other colours do—splendidly. I 
shall be very much obliged to you for your company to Ashford, 
and your opinion in the shop. I should like so much to see Jem 
drag Delaval Pool and to go tothe Court with the rest, and have a 
new frock, of which I am in great need. Only, Celia, you are sure 
—you are quite sure that is what Jem meant at the bottom of his 
heart, just to get what I want and say no more about it?’ 

‘Sure!’ echoed Celia, emphasising the word; ‘is sure not 
enough? Would “as sure as the day of judgment ” be better ?’ 

‘Oh no!’ cried Lucyin dismay. ‘Such an awful expression to 
come out of a young lady’s mouth! What would Miss Penfold 
have thought ?’ 

‘What, indeed? But as I never cared what she thought when 
I was theoretically under her care, it is not likely that I should 
mind now.’ 

‘I do hope Bliss and his shop-people will be civil, said Lucy, 
a little nervously. ‘I can tell you the last time I was there, they 
were not quite—quite respectful.’ 

‘ All your imagination or your own fault, mydear. You ought 
to carry matters with a high hand. Nobody is ever uncivil to me.’ 
‘No, I declare they are not,’ said Lucy, wonderingly, ‘though 
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I am sure you try them a great deal more than I do; and, in the 
case of Jem, you don’t strive half so hard to please him.’ 

‘I don’t strive at all. I should never think of such a thing.’ 

‘Yet Jem does not scold you as he scolds me sometimes,’ said 
Lucy, drooping her head. 

‘Jem knows whom he may scold, and the world knows it too. 
Shall I give you my recipe gratis? If you can’t make people love 
you, and I don’t see the great gain supposing you could—very in- 
convenient often, I should say—people who think they love you 
are always expecting something you do not have to give them in 
return, and whining and whimpering because they do not get it— 
a pinch of fear does a great deal better. A wholesome dread of 
what you may say or do next is a very available weapon to carry 
you through the world.’ 

Lucy was not listening attentively. ‘I say, Celia,’ she ex- 
claimed quickly and a little shamefacedly, ‘ to-morrow is market- 
day, and Jem will very likely be at Ashford.’ 

‘I don’t see that it matters,’ said Celia, indifferently, ‘but if 
you would rather that he had not the pleasure of looking at you 
going into Bliss’s, lest he should feel in the humour to walk in after 
you, inspect your purchases, and fall foul of you before the linen- 
draper and his counter-jumpers, let us walk over this afternoon.’ 

‘Thanks,’ said Lucy, absently and uneasily. ‘It is very good 
of you; but can it be right to be so frightened for meeting Jem ?’ 

Celia made a grimace of utter weariness and disgust; then she 
put herself to the trouble of explaining, ‘If I am not frightened 
for meeting Jem on all occasions, it is because fright is a question 
of constitution and temperament. He ought not to be such a boor 
and bully—when people are stupid enough to submit to be bullied 
by him.’ 

‘It would be such a relief, said Lucy, plaintive again, ‘and I 
might get enough material to make a hat like my frock—luckily 
they can be worn of the same stuff. It is ridiculously inexpensive 
when one can cover an old hat. I thought Lady Jones looked at 
my straw-hat the other day, where the sun, with the want of shade 
on the moor, has so burnt the straw and faded the riband that I 
could not go out in it if it were not partly hidden by my veil.’ 

As Lucy recalled Lady Jones’s covert look, in which there was 
a mixture of ruefulness and wistfulness, a bright idea flashed across 
the girl’s mind. ‘Oh! Celia, I have thought of something,’ she 
cried eagerly —‘ something that might be far better and safer than 
running up more debt, which Jem may be called on to pay any 
day. If I got just a few things I could manage for the next 
month or two. Lady Jones seems such a rich woman, as if she 
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did not know what to do with her money, and I am certain she is 
very good and kind. She asked me, @ propos of some talk we had 
about birthday cards and presents, and Christmas and Easter cards 
and gifts—when I am afraid she found out that I did not get very 
many—if I wished some particular thing of the kind very much, 
would I let her know just before Christmas or my birthday, for 
she had not great experience in these things? I did not tell you 
before, because of course I took her speech as half in jest, though 
she said it as if she were very much in earnest, and almost as 
if she were asking a favour. But I had no intention of telling 
her anything of the sort, since she is only Jem’s tenant and 
no relation of ours, not even an old friend. However, I do be- 
lieve she would not mind lending me a little money for a short 
time. I could ask it from Jem when he was not so worried and 
pressed, and pay her back; or, if he could not give it to me—and 
I must have clothes, you know—and she required it sooner, she 
might keep it off the rent of the Court, so that she could not 
by any chance be a loser. But, if you think I ought not to go 
so far as to borrow from her, may not I just take her into my 
confidence, as it were, and tell her how pinched we are, and how 
much in need I am of some things? Only to say so would 
not be borrowing, would it?’ asked Lucy with simple cunning, 
at the same time drawing back before the change in her sister’s 
face. 

‘Lucy, are you mad ?’ cried Celia indignantly, ‘to go borrow- 
ing and begging from a stranger, a woman nobody knows anything 
about ? You would drive Jem out of his senses. Lady Jones 
would never speak to you or to any of us again—and no wonder; 
she would give up the Court on the first opportunity. She would 
tell that detestable harpy Mrs. Reynolds ; it would be all over the 
place presently. You are so silly; you are not fit to be trusted 
alone with anybody. It was all very well for Lady Jones to amuse 
herself with getting all she could out of you and sneering at our 
poverty, but you ought not to have allowed it.’ 

‘She never did, Celia,’ protested Lucy, writhing under the 
reproaches heaped upon her. 

‘And then,’ went on Celia, paying no heed to the protest, ‘to 
treat you like a child, bidding you tell her what you wished for 
most. I wonder she did not give you the benefit of three wishes 
when she was about it, according to the old approved plan,’ the 
speaker broke off to exclaim with high disdain. ‘And who was 
to grant your wish, pray ? a fairy god-mother ? or, as Christmas was 
mentioned, Santa Claus might have been lugged in. Oh! Lucy, 
you twenty, and consenting to be treated like a baby—an idiot !’ 
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Lucy was crying again with sheer mortification and disap- 
pointment. ‘I shall not say anything to Lady Jones if you think 
I ought not; but you need not say that she was taking me off 
and insulting me, for that is not true. I am certain she is a kind, 
good woman, and thought only of making me happy, as not 
many people think.’ 

‘Don’t be a simpleton. Am I not going with you to Ashford 
this very afternoon on purpose to help you ?’ 

Lucy could no longer resist her sister’s influence and her own 
inclinations. The sisters walked over to Ashford together. Celia 
brow-beat the tradesmen and talked over Lucy into having gloves 
and necktie and ribands as well as shoes. She made her take 
material for a frock twice as expensive as Lucy had intended to 
get. When she was having a dress which she did not have every 
day, it was poor economy, assured Celia her sister, to grudge a little 
moreayard. It wasa mistake to buy what was not worth making 
up. Then when she had got a tolerable article, it was utter waste 
as well as loss of caste to think of being her own dressmaker. 
Mrs. Denny was only a county town dressmaker, still she was a 
tradeswoman by nature and training. She ‘made for the county,’ 
as she would tell you, and, faute de mieux, she could manage the 
little matter. Celia went over the stereotyped specious arguments 
with much force and impressiveness. As a suitable wind up to 
the business she suggested to Lucy—who blindly followed the 
suggestion with a vague idea, partly that it was relieving Jem of 
the burden, partly that it was furnishing her with time to explain 
everything to him—that the mystified Bliss should make out the 
account in her own name and apply to her for the payment. Thus 
Lucy was well started in a career of independent personal debt, 


with no conceivable motive on Celia’s part for leading her into the © 


snare, unless the love of controlling her sister, the desire to make 
her look a little worse than herself in Jem’s eyes, and the deter- 
mination to keep every other person, especially Lady Jones, with 
regard to whom Celia had a marked dislike and distrust, from 
gaining any hold over Lucy. 

As for Lucy herself, by the time the Rubicon was passed she 
could think of nothing but her pretty new frock and of the con- 
trast which her appearance would present when she came out in 
it to her looks in the despised and superseded cachemere. And 
would he notice the difference? Of course he was immeasurably 
removed from such perishing vanities. It was almost profanation 
to think of him and them in the same breath. But she could 
not be altogether deluded. She was not so forward and vain, so 
unmaidenly, though Celia said she had no wits, as to imagine 
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without a particle of cause that she, Lucy, had found favour in 
the wise eyes which were yet so frequently and persistently turned 
away from her. She knew nothing would or could come of it. 
In her abashed humility she hardly wished anything should come 
of it, for his sake. It was with her as with Shakespeare’s Helena; 
it were as well that she should love a bright particular star, and 
think to wed it; the very idea was enough to drag down the star 
from its native heavens. He was so good, so clever, so much 
thought of; a clergyman—the best of clergymen, with his past 
and all about him open, fair, and honourable, as a gentleman’s, 
above all a clergyman’s, antecedents should be. She was so foolish, 
as Celia said; so weak, as she herself knew too well ; in such straits; 
with relatives so unsatisfactory as Jem and Celia in the fore- 
ground, and with far darker shadows over her kindred and their 
history in the background. How unfit in every respect she was 
to be a clergyman’s wife, even if he could be so far left to himself 
as to wish it! She would be a drag upon him and a disgrace to 
him, instead of a help and an honour. She could never be so 
bold and selfish as to think for a moment of such a mésalliance 
for him. But still, might she not be allowed to show herself 
to advantage in his company? Might she not be suffered to 
sun herself in his presence, in the sense of his approval during 
one of the few opportunities they had of meeting? Her en- 
joyments were scanty and impaired to her by drawbacks which 
she had not created and could not demolish. She did not believe 
that she would have to paya very high price for this one, because, 
however foolish she might be, her eyes had been open from the 
beginning to the impossibility of anything coming of it, and she 
expected nothing. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE DRAGGING OF DELAVAL POOL. 


‘ My dear creature,’ cried Mrs. Reynolds in animated remonstrance 
with Lady Jones on her decision, ‘ what has put this nonsense into 
your head? Why did you not speak to me before you took such 
a step? Our dear, good, guileless vicar or those mendacious 
Endicotts must have talked you over. You, who have declined to 
avail yourself of the privilege I was willing to put within your 
power of entering our charming little circle of county society, to 
propose to wear yourself out by giving an entertainment to all 
the riff-raff of the village and neighbourhood! It is not at all in 
your way.’ 

‘It is not so far removed from some of our Australian ways, I 
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am glad to say. Iam able for it, and I wish it. It was entirely 
my own doing, my own proposal,’ said Lady Jones, in her even 
unanswerable tones. ‘You are utterly mistaken in supposing that 
anybody persuaded me to give a dinner to my poorer neighbours 
on the occasion of the dragging of Delaval Pool. Nobody so much 
as hinted at such a thing. The idea was even strenuously opposed. 
But,’ she added, with one of her softened smiles, ‘ “a wilful woman 
will have her way.” ’ 

‘Then you must make up your mind to my inviting myself,’ 
said the unrebuffed visitor. ‘I cannot allow you to go through 
such an ordeal unsupported ; and you must let me bring my sister 
and brother from Barnes Clyffe. You cannot refuse, and propose 
to shut them out any longer when you admit all the rag-tag and 
bob-tail. The Barnes have been long dying to make your ac- 
quaintance, you exclusive, eccentrically hospitable woman.’ The 
speaker poked Lady Jones with a large finger. There was method 
under Mrs. Reynolds’s heavy jokes; neither was the volunteering 
to bring Mr. and Mrs. Barnes in her wake a sudden, inconsistent 
concession. It was rather a piece of nice calculation. ‘If Emily 
will only be careful it need not compromise her a bit to come to 
the Court with the Clan Jamfrey. They are not expected to keep 
up the acquaintance. Lady Jones will not return their calls, 
neither need it be the case with the Barnes Clyffe people. Emily 
will see all she wants to see in a general informal way, and think 
no more of Lady Jones. And my sister and Gregory Barnes need 
not blame me for the introduction—should she ever have occasion 
to regret it. As it is, she is so imprudent, inquisitive, and un- 
dignified, so inclined to pretend either that my services are of no 
use, or that I wish to keep my friend to myself, that I am constantly 
expecting Emily to do something desperate, such as driving over 
and leaving her card and her husband’s at the Court without so 
much as letting me know her intention, though I have told her 
over and over again that Lady Jones declines visiting.’ 

Lady Jones was more put out by the threatened invasion of 
the Barnes than by anything which had gone before it. She 
stood hesitating, colouring high and muttering what sounded 
meaningless phrases of gratification and gratitude. She had not 
counted on entertaining such guests with the others, she—she was 
afraid she could not do it. She could not make it pleasant for 
them. Mr. and Mrs. Barnes might regret having come. 

Mrs. Reynolds could not make her friend out. She had no 
resource save to refuse to see what it was not convenient for her 
to see, and to take refuge in clearing away in a general, indefinite 
manner what she could take for granted might be some of Lady 
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Jones’s scruples. ‘Do not say another word. Do not put your- 
self about, I beseech you. What will do for the commonalty will 
do quite well for us gentlefolks. We should be dreadfully dis- 
tressed if we suspected you of making any change in your arrange- 
ments on our account. My sister is the easiest-going of mortals— 
only too much so, and Gregory Barnes is ridiculously homely in 
his tastes and ways for a well-born, wealthy squire. But he isa 
gentleman, though a rough one, else nobody connected with me 
would have had anything to say to him, I need not say. I hope, 
dear Lady Jones, that you are not prejudiced against Mr. Barnes 
because he does not go to church. Of course, it is lamentably lax 
and improper—a great grief to us all. I cannot bear to look Mr. 
North in the face when I think of it. Yet I am thankful to say 
there is not a word against Gregory Barnes’s moral character. My 
poor dear sister is much to be felt for, as it is; I often tell her so; 
but it would be too scandalous, too hideous a fall for one of my 
father’s daughters if Mr. Barnes were a drunkard or a profligate.’ 

Lady Jones interrupted her companion, not only with the 
unceremonious plain speaking in which she sometimes indulged, 
but with startling severity. 

‘How can you say such things, Mrs. Reynolds? I never heard 
a word breathed against Gregory Barnes. He is a good, honest 
gentleman; and I have no doubt that what he is, his wife, and 
all belonging to him, are people whom any woman might be 
proud to see in her house—that is, if she sought to receive such 
as they, who might reasonably object to finding themselves among 
company that had not been so blameless and so favoured.’ 

‘Not at all,’ said Mrs. Reynolds boldly. She was thoroughly 
mystified, but she could not at that moment afford to be offended, 
or to entertain doubts; besides, she had not recovered from her 
surprise—she was still a little flurried. ‘My sister and brother- 
in-law are only too accessible, and not particular enough, accord- 
ing to my opinion, in drawing the line ; above all, where there are 
girls in the family.’ 

Lady Jones showed herself inclined to keep up her righteous 
indignation at any implied attack on Gregory Barnes. This was 
conduct on her part which Mrs. Reynolds characterised afterwards 
as like that of a lunatic, seeing that his champion had never 
spoken to the assailed man, and that his supposed assailant was 
his wife’s sister, who might surely be accredited with taking the 
best view of him in Mrs. Barnes’s interest and her own. 

‘You ought to be proud of having anything to do with him,’ 
cried the impetuous, pale-faced, white-haired woman. ‘ He is come 
of an old Devonshire stock, with all their virtues and none of their 
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vices. He began life in the old wild days, and he was a man 
amongst men; but, as I said, the most reckless tongue never 
dared wag against him. And he is not a freethinker, as you 
seem to imply, although he does not go to church. I hold it is 
the very essence of Protestantism that a man should be left to 
think for himself on the most momentous of topics. I have heard 
that he knew men filling churches in his youth who would have 
turned any truthful, pure-minded, reverent man from the church. 
If ever man was justified in such circumstances in becoming a | 
priest to himself and his household, it was Gregory Barnes. Mr. 
North would be narrow-minded indeed—I should lose all my good 
opinion of him—if he could not make allowance and recognise that 
the sins which drove Gregory Barnes from the church were sins 
for which others and not he were responsible.’ 

‘Mr. Barnes is greatly obliged to you,’ said his sister-in-law, 
more mincingly than cordially ; ‘ but I am afraid he takes a great, | 
an unwarrantable, I may say a profane liberty, and that you yourself . 
are—excuse me, dear Lady Jones—well, not so orthodox as I could 
wish you to be. You have been in the Colonies knocking about, 
and no doubt exposed to contact with many kinds of creeds,’ 
Mrs. Reynolds spoke of different creeds with a little recoil, very 
much as if they were infectious diseases. She assumed also a 
tone of forbearing superiority. ‘It has been quite otherwise with 
me and my sister. We had the inestimable advantage of being 
brought up under the roof of a dignitary of the church worthy 
of the name. Our religious principles and practices were jealously 
guarded from the time we could attend a service or repeat a 
collect. But since you approve so highly of my brother-in-law’ 
—NMrs. Reynolds suddenly broke off her serious reflections and 
resumed the conversation in her ponderously light vein—‘ you 
may do him the honour of letting him take the head or the foot 
of your principal table at this odd house-warming.’ 

‘No,’ said Lady Jones, more gently. ‘If my landlord, who is 
to drag the pool, does not take the place which is his by right, the 
vicar has promised to preside; a clergyman goes everywhere and 
is never out of keeping. Besides, you know, he gave a similar party 
last year, As Mr. and Mrs. Barnes have invited themselves through 
you, of course I can only thank them and be pleased to make 
them welcome ;’ and so the matter dropped. 

The day for the dragging of Delaval Pool was auspicious, inas- 
much as it was fair; but it was a raw day, cloudy, and with a biting 
east wind sandwiched between the summer days which had gone 
before and were to come after it. The unseasonable severity of 
the weather did not prevent the whole inhabitants of Oxcleeve 
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and the country people from considerable distances who could take 
a day’s holiday, together with the straggling visitors always on the 
alert for something novel and amusing, assembling. They came 
to witness Jem Endicott’s feat in the first instance, and in the 
second to avail themselves of the hospitality of Lady Jones, who 
was throwing open her house to the public. 

The muster-place was, according to taste, either on the 
edge of the pool, or midway up the wooded banks which surrounded 
it, or on the crest of the rising ground where there was the best 
view of all—for the pool wound a little. 

Delaval Pool was of no great extent, neither broad nor long, 
if one measured it in reference to the adjoining land; but 
by the two deep bends which it made it commanded a greater 
amount of surface than might have been guessed at a single glance 
Its depth varied greatly, and it was furnished with a few pools 
within the pool, which according to popular repute were bottomless. 
It had to be navigated even in a rowing boat with some caution. 
For a man to wade it breast high, swimming whenever he got 
beyond his depth, with a net slung round his waist, which he was 
bound to drag in a long slant from one side of the pool to the 
other and back again, so as to take in every inch of the water and 
leave no part undragged, demanded an intimate acquaintance with 
the ground, and was a performance requiring both strength and 
skill. To do it in a day of cutting wind like the present, even 
though the pool was comparatively sheltered, asked imperatively 
for a strong constitution and great powers of physical endurance. 
Jem Endicott had seen his father do the same thing many a time 
when he, Jem, was a boy, and had helped Hugh Endicott by going 
into the water in his boating flannels as far as a boy could keep 
his feet, ‘ easing’ the net and freeing it from any slight’ entangle- 
ment. Jem knew the pool from end to end, and so could calculate 
accurately both shoals and currents. But for Miles North, having 
a much more superficial familiarity with the spot and the service 
required, it had been an enterprise attended with greater risk. 
He had accomplished it successfully; but he was sufficiently im- 
pressed by the difficulties he had surmounted to induce him to 
appear again, to Jem’s disgust, in boating flannels. The vicar was 
ready to step into the water to the dragger’s assistance at any 
moment, though the hero of the hour, under his heavy brows, 
looked askance at the polite attention. 

In general Delaval Pool, out on the moor, in its wooded 
socket, with its thick fringe of willows and ash-trees like an eye 
heavily lashed, was sufficiently lonely to make it apparent why 
any girl’s letting a man row her there for entire afternoons, 
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especially any girl in the debatable position of the Endicotts, with 
such an escort as Tony North, exposed herself to grave censure. 

But to-day the pool reflected many a face and figure among the 
little crowd on its shore, and echoed many a voice from the more 
distant spectators sheltering themselves among the trees on its 

‘banks or perched on the edge of the socket where the trees met 
heather, furze, and bracken, and the stony rocks—the great terri- 
tory of oxen, sheep, and ponies. 

In the prospect of Lady Jones’s entertainment, as if they were 
qualifying themselves for rest and refreshment, many working 
women as well as men, in their Sunday’s best, or in the unvarnished 
simplicity of Sally Beaver’s canvas apron and sun-bonnet, with a 
child at the apron-string and another in the mother’s arms, were 
looking on at the spectacle which the gazers had witnessed most 
years with undiminished zest since they themselves were the child- 
ren. Another set of lookers-on were the shepherds who could leave 
their sheep and the herdsmen who were not wanted for their cattle, 
but who had brought their huge, earnest-minded, hoary-headed- 
sheep-dogs with them in caseof accident. Therewere also theclaim- 
ants from time immemorial of their share of the fish when the nets 
should be finally emptied, the farmers of this and that small out- 
lying farm, in tongues of half-reclaimed land projecting towards the 
pool, the widows of former farmers who held on by their late 
husbands’ prerogatives, together with the poor of the district, the 
churchwarden for the poor of the parish, etc. 

Strangers and members of the better classes looked on doubt- 
fully at the squire of Blackhall publicly constituting himself the 
scavenger of Delaval Pool, though the Rev. Miles North had taken 
the service last year, and it was agreed that the work ought to be 
done for the good of everybody who chose to row on the pool or 
fish in its waters. 

Jem passed muster better in the hunting-field, where he only 
amused himself in a fashion not quite consistent with his wrecked 
fortunes. There his safety lay in numbers. Here there was too 
much isolation and too many associations linked with ‘the old 
ruffian, Hugh Endicott,’ as many people called him, almost within 
earshot of his son and daughters. 

When the company were tired of staring at the somewhat 
monotonous performance, they turned and stared with one accord 
at Lady Jones, who was so lavish with her means as to take it upon 
her to give the country people a feast. Forshe had nothing to do 
with the annual dragging of Delaval Pool or with the Endicotts, 
whose hereditary task it was, unless, to be sure, that she had the 
misfortune to be the tenant of an impecunious, embittered man 
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like Endicott. Lady Jones had driven her little pony-phaeton 
round by the crest of the moor, and there she sat as lonely as Jem 
dragging the leaden-hued water below—a solitary figure to repre- 
sent the woman who was giving the entertainment of the day. 
People remarked it was strange that both of the principal actors 
in the scene should be thus isolated in their pre-eminence. 
‘Look at thick man and thick woman,’ marvelled some of the old 
gossips, ‘them be o’ t’other zide from their kind, as they’re a- 
zweating and a-zpending for.’ 

Lady Jones did not appear to fail in sympathy with the object 
of the gathering. She sat looking fixedly at Jem’s stalwart figure 
slowly breasting the water, now and then raising her head as if to 
take in the whole surroundings—the crowd, more or less excited 
and noisy, spreading up the banks, the shaggy background of moor, 
the curious effect of the sun’s coming out in a somewhat lowering 
sky and sending its rays of the colour of glittering steel, rather 
than of burnished gold, athwart the clouds. It was a sun which 
shepherds call ‘a drawing-out sun,’ licking up all the moisture it 
could find, to lodge it in its storehouses and give it back in sheets 
of rain before many days should pass. 

Mrs. Reynolds waddled up the footpath among the trees to 
hail her friend, who was absent-minded and oblivious of the effort 
which had been made to reach her. She offered no comment when 
Mrs. Reynolds was at the trouble of pointing out ‘ that girl, Celia 
Endicott, dressed like a fool in a yachting costume; where had 
she yachted in the state of the family finances? She was having 
the barefacedness to render herself conspicuous already, talking 
with Mr. Tony North. The two were evidently taking off their 
neighbours to their faces. Miss Celia Endicott might be a little 
more careful of drawing attention to herself, everything con- 
sidered. People who live in glass houses should not throw 
stones. But when one came to think of it, it was not the 
impertinent minx, Celia, but the double-faced chit, Lucy—the 
picture of her wretched mother, who had been guilty of the 
most flagrant offence against common decorum—decency, one 
might say—in having been seen wandering about after nightfall 
with the vicar’s cousin.’ 

‘Where is Lucy?’ asked Lady Jones, as if she woke up at 
the name. ‘Is she here? I cannot see her,’ she spoke sharply. 
She looked as if she were chilled to the bone and shivering 
in the cold wind. The next moment she drew forward a white 
fleecy wool shawl which she sometimes wore with her mourning 
to wrap round her. 

‘Don’t you see her? There the silly girl is, close by the 
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water. I do not wonder that you have not recognised her at a 
glance, in that light summer frock, which would do for evening 
wear. She is not half so sensibly dressed as her sister. Miss 
Lucy had better study the thermometer next time she goes out, 
or she may get her death of cold. I declare for all her pink 
cheeks her lips are as blue as her brother’s.’ 

‘She is far too lightly clad,’ said Lady Jones hastily; ‘as you 
say, she will catch cold. I must get some one to run down to 
her with this shawl,’ and she pulled off the wrap she had just 
drawn round her own shoulders. 

‘Oh dear, no, don’t think of such a thing; it is no business 
of yours.’ Mrs. Reynolds tried in vain to prevent the transfer. 
‘I should leave her to bear the consequences of her folly ; it might 
be a good lesson to her in future. What are you to do with- 
out your shawl? you want it for yourself. Indeed you are 
absurdly soft-hearted and generous. Your friends must take care 
of you, if you will not look after yourself, but propose to strip 
yourself of your wrap for the first idiot of a girl who comes out 
on a moor, in an east wind, in a frock of a texture which might 
have suited a ball-room.’ 

‘Thanks, I can take care of myself,’ said Lady Jones indiffer- 
ently. Then she added with a suspicion of malice, while she looked 
about for the messenger Mrs. Reynolds did not stir to procure: ‘I 
have been accustomed to take care of myself. Most single women 
like you and me can do that very well.’ 

‘Single women!’ exclaimed Mrs. Reynolds with a gasp. 
‘Why, to hear you talk, people might suppose that we were a 
pair of neglected spinsters. Nobody would have been more 
astonished and scandalised than my poor dear husband to find me 
classed with unprotected females—forlorn old maids, after I had 
been married fifteen years. And if it had not been my own fault, 
I might have been married a dozen years earlier, and a dozen 
times oftener. I never wanted an escort—I was never a single 
woman, I can tell you.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Lady Jones, conquering an almost 
irresistible inclination to laugh, though she was in no laughing 
humour: ‘I was speaking for myself. And I ought to have told 
you that I have a waterproof by me, in case it should rain: I can 
easily do without the shawl. Here, Joe!’ she had at last caught 
sight, at a few yards’ distance, of the boy from the ‘ Furze Bush,’ 
who served as her groom, ‘ Run down the bank for me with this 
shawl. I wish you to take it to Miss Lucy Endicott, the young 
lady in white standing a little in advance of the other people, 
looking back on the gentleman who is dragging the pool.’ 
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‘ She will not know where it comes from; she will not put it 
on,’ said Mrs. Reynolds, unable to keep from meddling in the 
middle of her displeasure. 

But Joe sped on his errand, and, without much explanation 
from him, Lucy clearly guessed who was the sender of the shawl. 
She craned her neck to catch sight of the carriage-road on the 
edge of the moor, and, when she distinguished the pony carriage 
with its occupant, gave a bright beaming look and a grateful nod 
in that direction. She shot round another glance, hurried and 
apprehensive, in search of Celia. At last she folded the shawl 
round her with evident satisfaction. 

‘ The coolness of these girls!’ murmured Mrs. Reynolds. 

‘Never mind,’ said Lady Jones, with restored good-humour. 
‘I ought to beg your pardon for not inviting you to come and 
sit down beside me in my doll’s equipage—it is a little like a 
goat’s carriage, I must confess—but at least you can rest in it.’ 
She glanced with some hesitation and alarm at the slight wicker- 
work structure and the diminutive stature of Gooseberry and 
Peascod when contemplated in relation to the extensive propor- 
tions of the living load she proposed to impose upon them. 

But Mrs. Reynolds declined the venture—she too had re- 
covered her equanimity. She was waiting for her relations the 


Barneses, who were following her, in order to introduce them to 
Lady Jones. 


(To be continued.) 


MAR 31 1915 





Forgetfulness. 


Dost thou not know my name, though veiled my face ? 


Time’s noiseless footsteps all give place to mine— 
Fateful and sure am I, as he himself, 

Holding my proffered cup of poisoned wine ; 
Though thou shouldst say, ‘I will not taste thy wine ; 
To drink, my destiny compels me not ’— 

The hour will strike when thou shalt wake and find 
The choice was not, and never shall be thine. 
Forgetfulness comes not at prayer of man, 

But is the bitter price he pays for life. 

Behind him lies a desert, trackless, vast, 

And with his grief, his love lies buried there. 
Drink then, and find that they are all effaced, 
Those footprints in the sand that followed thine. 
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Illusts. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


Blackburn’s (Henry) Art Hand- 
books. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, uni- 
form in size for binding, 

Academy Notes, separate years, from 
1876 to 1887, each ls. 

. Academy Notes, 1888. With nu- 

merous Illustrations. 1s, [May. 

















BLackBurn (HEnry), continued— 
Academy Notes, 1880-84. Complete 
in One Volume, with about 700 Fac- 
simile Illustrations. Cloth limp, 68. 
Grosvenor Notes, 1877. } 
Grosvenor Notes, separate years, from 
1878 to 1887, each 1s. 
Grosvenor Notes, 1888. With nu- 
merous Illusts. 1s, [May. 
Grosvenor Notes, Vol. I., 1877-82. 
With upwards of 300 Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 6s. 
Grosvenor Notes, Vol. II., 1883-87. 
With upwards of 300 Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 6s. 
TheEnglish Pictures at the National 
Gallery. 114 Illustrations. Is. 
The Old Masters at the National 
Gallery. 128 Illustrations. 1s. 6d. 
A Complete Illustrated Catalogue 
to the National Gallery. ith 
Notes by H. BLacksurn, and 242 
Illusts, Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. 


The Paris Salon, 1888. With 300 Fac- 
simile Sketches. Demy 8vo, 88. [May. 


Blake (William): Etchings from 
his Works. By W. B. Scott. With 
descriptive Text. Folio, half-bound 
boards, India Proofs, 21s. 








Boccaccio’s Decameron; or, 
Ten Days’ Entertainment. Translated 
into English, with an Introduction by 
Tuomas WriGut, F.S.A. With Portrait 
and SrorHarp’s beautiful Copper- 
plates. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Bourne (H. R. Fox), Works by: 
English Merchants: Memoirs in II- 
lustration of the Progress of British 
Commerce. With numerous I/lustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 
os Newspapers: Chapters in 
the History of Journalism. Two 
vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 25s. 


Bowers (G.) Hunting Sketches: 
Oblong 4to, half-bound boards, 218. each. 
Canters in Crampshire. 
Leaves from a Hunting Journal. 
Coloured in facsimile of the originals, 


Boyle (Frederick), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s.6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 

Adventure in. Asia, Africa, and 





America. 
Savage Life: Adventures of a Globe- 
Trotter. 
Chronicles of WNo-Man’s Land. 
Post 8vo, illust. boards, Zs. 























4 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Brand’sObservations on Popu- 
lar Antiquities, chiefly Illustrating 
the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, 
Ceremonies, and Superstitions. With 
the Additions of Sir Henry ELLis. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Bret Harte, Works by: 


Bret Harte’s Collected Works. Ar- 
ranged and Revised by the Author. 
Complete in Five Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 68. each. 

Vol. I. CompLeETE POETICAL AND 
Dramatic Works. With Steel Por- 
trait, and Introduction by Author. 

Vol. II. Eartrer Papers—Lvuck oF 
Roarinc Camp,and other Sketches 
—BoHEMIAN PAPERS — SPANISH 
AND AMERICAN LEGENDS. 

Vol. III. TaLes oF THE ARGONAUTS 
—EASTERN SKETCHES. 

Vol. IV. Gapriet Conroy. 

Vol. V. Stories — CONDENSED 
NOVELS, «c, 


The Select Works of Bret Harte, in 
Prose and Poetry. With Introduc- 
tory Essay by J. M. BeLew, Portrait 
of the Author, and 50 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Bret Harte’s Complete Poetical 
Works. Author’s Copyright Edition. 
Beautifully printed on hand-made 
paper pom | bound in buckram. Cr, 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Gabriel Conroy: A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


An Heiress of Red Dog, and other 
Stories, Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


The Twins of Table Mountain. Fcap. 
8vo, picture cover, 18. 


Luck of _~ Camp, and other 
Sketches. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. Fcap. 8vo, 

picture cover, 1s. 

Flip. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 28.; cl. 28. 6d. 

Californian Stories (including THE 
Twins oF TaBLE MounrtTAIN, JEFF 
Brices’s Love Story, &c.) Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Maruja A Novel. Post 8vo, illust, 
boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

The Queen of the Pirate Isle. With 
28 originai Drawings by Kate 
Greenaway, Reproduced in Colours 
by Epmunp Evans. Sm. 4to, bds., 5s. 

APhyllis of the Sierras, &c. Post 8vo, 
illust. bds., 28.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Brewer (Rev. Dr.), Works by : 


The Reader’s Handbookof Allusions, 
References, Plots, and Stories. 
Twelfth Thousand. With Appendix, 
containing a COMPLETE Boorsss 
Brsiiocrapuy. Cr, 8vo, cloth 7s. 6d, 














Brewer (REv. Dr.), continued— 


Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates: Being the Appendices to 
“The Reader’s Handbook,” separ- 
ately printed. Cr. 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 


A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and pages Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d.; half-bound, 9s. 


Brewster (SirDavid),Works by: 
More Worlds than One: The Creed 
of the Philosopher and the Hope of 
the Christian. With Plates. Post 
8vo, cloth extra, 48. 6d. 


The Martyrs of Science: Lives of 
GALILEO, TycHo Braue, and KeEp- 
LER. With Portraits, Post 8vo, cloth 
extra, 4s. 6d. 


Letters on Natural Magic. A New 
Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 
and Chapters on the Being and 
Faculties of Man, and Additional 
Phenomena of Natural Magic, by 
J. A. Smitx. Post 8vo, cl. ex., 48. 6d. 


Brillat-Savarin._Gastronomy 
asa Fine Art. By Brivvat-Savarin. 
Translated by R. E. ANDERSON, M.A. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Buchanan’s (Robert) Works: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 

Ballads of Life, Love, and Humour. 
With a Frontispiece by ARTHUR 
HuGuHEs. 


Selected Poems of Robert Buchanan, 
With a Frontispiece by T. Dauziet. 

The Earthquake; or, Six Days and 
a Sabbath. 

The City of Dream: An Epic Poem, 
With Two Illusts. by P. Macnas. 











Robert Buchanan’sComplete Poeti- 
cal Works. With Steel-plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 

The Shadow of the Sword. 

A Child of Nature. With a Frontis- 
piece. 

God and the Man. With Illustrations 
by Frep. Barnarp. 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. With 
Frontispiece by A. W. Cooper. 

Love Me for Ever. With a Frontis- 
piece by P. Macnas, 

Annan Water. | The New Abelard. 

Foxglove Manor. 

Matt: A Story of a Caravan, 

The Master of the Mine. 


The Heir of Linne. Cheaper Edition; 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. [Shortly, 














CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY. 





Burnett (Mrs.), Novels by : 


Surly Tim, and other Stories. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s. each. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. 
Lindsay’s Luck. 

Pretty Polly Pemberton. 


Burton (Captain).—_The Book 
of the Sword: Being a History of the 
Sword and its Use in all Countries, 
from the Earliest Times. By RicHaRD 
F. Burton. With over 400 Illustra- 
tions. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 32s. 


Burton (Robert): 


The Anatomy of Melancholy. A 
New Edition, complete, corrected 
and enriched by Translations of the 
Classical Extracts. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d, 


Melancholy Anatomised: Being an 
Abridgment, for popular use, of Bur- 
ton’s ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY, 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Byron (Lord): 

Byron’s Letters and Journals. With 
Notices of his Life. By THomas 
Moore. A Reprint of the Original 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Byron’s Don Juan. Complete in One 
Vol., post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 











Caine (T. Hall), Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, iliustrated boards, 2s. each. 


The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. 


The Deemster: A Romance of the 


Isle of Man. Cheaper Edition, crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





Cameron (Comdr.).— The 
Cruise of the “Black Prince” Priva- 
teer, Commanded by Rosert Haw- 


x1ns, Master Mariner. By Commander | 
R.N., C.B., | 
D.C.L. With Frontispiece and Vignette | 


V. Lovett CAMERON, 


by P. Macnas. Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 5s. ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 





Cameron (Mrs. H. Lovett), 
Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Juliet’s Guardian. | Deceivers Ever. 


Carlyle (Thomas) : 

On the Choice of Books. By THomas 
CaRLyLe. With a Life of the Author 
by R. H. SHEPHERD. New and Re- 
vised Edition, post 8vo, cloth extra, 
Illustrated, 1s. 6d. 

The Correspondence of Thomas 
Carlyleand Raise Waldo Emerson, 
1834 to 1872. dited by CHARLES 
Exiot Norton. With Portraits. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24s, 





Chapman’s (George) Works: 
Vol. I, contains the Plays complete, 
including the doubttul ones. Vol. II., 
the Poems and Minor Translations, 
with an Introductory Essay ; ALGER- 
NON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Vol. IIL, 
the Translations of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 188.; or separately, 6s. each. 





Chatto & Jackson.—A Treatise 
on Wood Engraving, Historical and 
Practical. By Wm. ANDREW CHATTO 
and se Jackson. With an Addi- 
tional Chapter by Henry G. Boun; 
and 450 fine Illustrations. A Reprint 
of the last Revised Edition, Large 
4to, half-bound, 28s. 





| Chaucer: 


Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key. By Mrs. H.R. Hawets. With 
Eight Coloured Pictures and nu- 
merous Woodcuts by the Author, 
New Ed., small 4to, cloth extra, 6s. 

Chaucer for Schools. By Mrs. H. R, 
Hawes. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 28.64, 





Chronicle (The) of the Coach : 
Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. By J.D 


CHaMPLiIN. With 75 Illustrations by 
Epwarp L. CHICHESTER. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





| Clodd.— Myths and Dreams. 


By Epwarp C opp, F.R.A.S., Author 
of “The Childhood of Religions,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 





Cobban.—The Cure of Souls: 
A Story. By J. Macraren CosBgan. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 





Coleman.—Curly: An Actor’s 
Story. By jonn Co_eman. Illustrated 
by J. C. Dottman, Crown 8vo, 1s. ; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


























6 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 





Collins (Wilkie), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 
$8.64. each ; post 8vo, illustrated bds., 
2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Antonina. Illust. by SirJonnGiLBeErt. 

Basil. Illustrated by Sir Jonn Git- 
BERT and J. MAHONEY. 

Hide and Seek. Illustrated by Sir 
ng GILBERT ane ts MAHONEY. 

The Dead Secret. Illustrated by Sir 
Joun GILBERT. 

Queen of Hearts, Illustrated by Sir 
Joun G1LBert. 

My Miscellanies. With a Steel-plate 

ortrait of Witxiz CoLLins. 

The Woman in White. With Illus- 
trations by Sir Jonn GitBert and 
F. A. FRASER. 

The Moonstone. With Illustrations 
by G. Du Maurigerand F, A. FRASER. 

Man and Wife. Illust. by W. Sma.v. 

Poor Miss Finch. [Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and Epwarp 
HuGues. 

Miss or Mrs.? With Illustrations by 
S. L. Fitpes and Henry Woops, 
The New Magdalen. Illustrated by 

G.Du Maurier and C,S.REINHARDT. 

The Frozen Deep. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and J. Manoney. 

The Law and the Lady. Illustrated 
by S. L. Firpgs and Sypney HA tt. 

The Two Destinies. 

The Haunted Hotel. 
ARTHUR Hopkins. 

The Fallen Leaves. 

Jezebel’s Daughter. 

The Black Robe. 

Heart and Science: A Story of the 
Present Time. 

“t Say No.” 

The Evil Genius. 


Little Novels. Cr. 8vo, cl, ex., 3s. 6d. 


Illustrated by 





Collins (Mortimer), Novels by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 


Sweet Anne Page. | Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 


A Fight with Fortune. Post. 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 
Collins (Mortimer & Frances), 
Novels by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38.6d. each; post 
8vo, iliustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play Me False. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Sweet and Twenty.| Frances. 





Collins (C. Aliston).—The Bar 
Sinister: A Story. By C. ALLSTON 
Cot.iins. Post 8vo, illustrated bds.,2s. 





Colman’s Humorous Works: 
“ Broad Grins,” “ My Nightgown and 
S&ppers,” and other Humorous Works, 
Prose and Poetical, of Georce CoL- 
MAN. With Life by G. B. BucksTone, 
and Frontispiece by HoGartH. Crown 
8vo cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 





Colquhoun.—Every Incha Sol- 


dier: A Novel. By M. J. CocrguHoun. 
Three Vols,, crown 8vo. 





Convalescent Cookery: A 
Family Handbook. By CATHERINE 
Ryan. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s.6d. 
Conway (Monc. D.), Works by: 
Demonology and Devil-Lore. Two 
Vols., royal 8vo, with 65 Lllusts. , 28s. 

A Necklace of Stories. Illustrated 
by W. J. Hennessy. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Pine and Palm: A Novel. Two Vols., 
crown 8vo. 


Cook (Dutton), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each, 
Hours with the Players. With a 
Steel Plate Frontispiece. 
Nights at the Play: A View of the 
inglish Stage. 


Leo: A Novel. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 


Paul Foster’s Daughter. 
cloth extra, 3s 
trated boards, 28 


crown 8vo, 
3 post 8vo, illus- 


Copyright. —A Handbook of 
English and Foreign Copyright in 
Literary and Dramatic Works. B 
S1pNEY JERROLD. Post 8vo, cl., 28. 6d. 





Cornwall.—PopularRomances 
of the West of England; or, The 
Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions 
of Old Cornwall. Collected and Edited 
by Rosert Hunt, F.R.S. New and 
Revised Edition, with Additions, and 
Two Steel-plate Illustrations . by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 





Craddock.— The Prophet of 
the Great Smoky Mountains. By 


GHARLES EGBFRT CRADDOCK. Post 
8vo, illust, bds., 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 








Cruikshank (George) : 

The Comic Almanack. Complete in 
Two Series: The First from 1835 
to 1843; the Seconp from 1844 to 
1853. A Gathering of the Brest 
Humour of THACKERAY, Hoop, May- 
HEW, ALBERT SMITH, A’BECKETT, 
Rosert BrovuGu, &c. With 2,000 
Woodcuts and Steel Engravings by 
CruiksHs4nkK, Hine, LANDELLS, &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
volumes, 78. 6d. each. 

The Life of George Crulkshank. By 
BLANCHARD JERROLD, 
“The Life of Napoleon III.,” &c. 

With 84 Illustrations. New and 

Cheaper Edition, enlarged, with Ad- 

ditional Plates, and a very carefully 

compiled Bibliography. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 





Author of 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY. 
Davies (Dr..N. E.), Works by: 


Crown 8vo, 1s. each; cloth limp, 
1s. 6d. each. 
One Thousand Medical Maxims. 
Nursery Hints: A Mother’s Guide. 


Alds to Long Life. Crown 8vo, 28.; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 





Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 


Poetical Works, including Psalms I. 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto Un- 
ublished MSS., for the first time 
ollected and Edited, with Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Two Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, ,12s. 


De Maistre.—-A vourney Round 


My Room. By Xavier DE MAISTRE. 
Translated by Henry ATTWELL. Post 


8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 


De Mille.—A Castle in Spain: 
A Novel. By James De Mitte. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 38, 64.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Derwent (Leith), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers. 


Dickens (Charles), Novels by 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Sketches by Boz. | Nicholas Nickleby 

Pickwick Papers. | Oliver Twist. 


The Speeches of Charles Dickens, 
1841-1870. With a New Bibliography, 
revised and enlarged, Edited an 
Prefaced by RicHarD HEeRNE SHEP- 
HERD. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 68.—Also 
a SMALLER EpiTI10N, in the Mayfair 
Library. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 64d. 

About England with Dickens. By 
ALFRED RimMER. With 57 Illustra- 
tions by C. A. VANDERHOOF, ALFRED 
Rimmer, and others. Sq, 8vo, cloth 
extra, 10s. 6d. 


Dictionaries, 

A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. BY the 
Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d.; hf.-bound, 9s, 

By The a reece nag = 
Daupet. Translated C. Harry sions, References, Plots, an 
MeEttzeR. With Portrait of the | Stories. By the Rev. E. - BREWER, 
Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, LL.D. With an — 1x, contain- 


; : ing a Complete English Bibliography. 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. EL ain’ Taeiauad. = Cheah Bvo, 


1,400 pages, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates. Being the Appendices to 
“The Reader’s Handbook,” _ 
rately printed. By the Rev. Dr. 
Brewer. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 


Cumming (C.F. Gordon),Works 


by: 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra,,8s. 6d. each. 
In the Hebrides. With Autotype Fac- 
simile and numerous full-page Illusts, 
Inthe Himalayas and on the Indian 
Plains. With numerous Illustra- 


With a 
Demy 








10G8.. $$$ — 
Via Cornwall to Egypt. 
Photogravure Frontispiece. 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





Cussans.—Handbook of Her. 
aldry; witb instructions for Tracing 
Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient 
MSS., &c. By Joun E. Cussans. 
Entirely New and Revised Edition, 
illustrated with over 400 Woodcuts 
and Coloured Plates, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





Cyples.—_Hearts of Gold: A 
Novel. By Witt1aMCypLes, Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boargs, 2s. 


Daniel.— Merrie England in 
the Olden Time. By GzeorGE DanizEL. 





With. Illustrations by Rost, Cruix- 
SHANK. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


Daudet.—The Evangelist; or, 
Port Salvation. ALPHONSE 





Davenant.—Hints for Parents 
on the Choice of a Profession or 
Trade for their Sons. By Francis 
DavenanT, M.A. Post 8vo, 18.; cloth 
limp, 1s, 6d. 
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DICTIONARIES, continued— 

Familiar Short Sayings of Great 
Men. With Historical and Explana- 
tory Notes. By Samuet A. BENT, 
M.A. Fifth Rdition, revised and 
enlarged. Cr. 8vo,cloth extra,7s.6d. 

A Dictionary of the Drama: Being 
a comprehensive Guide to the Plays, 

Playwrights, Players, and Playhouses 

of the United Kingdom and America, 
from the Earliest to the Present 

Times. By W. Davenport ADAMS. 

A thick volume, crown 8vo, half- 

bound, 12s. 6d. [in preparation, 

The Slang Dictionary: Etymological, 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 6d. 

Women of the Day: A Biographical 
Dictionary. ByFRances Hays. Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dic- 
tionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out- 
of-the-Way Matters. By ELiezer 
Epwarps. New and Cheaper Issue, 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 78. 6d.; hf.-bd., $s 


Diderot.—The Paradox of Act- 
ing. Translated, with Annotations, 
from Diderot’s ‘Le Paradoxe sur le 
Comédien,” by Water HERRIES 
Pottockx. With a Preface by HENRY 
IrvinG. Cr. 8vo, in parchment, 48. 6d. 


Dobson (W. T.), Works by : 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. (cities. 
Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentri- 


Doran. — Memories of our 
Great Towns; with Anecdotic Glean- 
ings concerning their Worthies and 
their Oddities. By Dr. Jonn Doran, 
F.S.A. With 38 Illusts. New and 
Cheaper Edit. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 

Drama, A Dictionary of the. 
Being a comprehensive Guide to. the 
Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Play- 
houses of the United Kingdom and 
America, from the Earliest to the Pre- 
sent Times. By DAvENPORT 
Apams. (Uniform with BrREwer’s 
“ Reader’s Handbook.”) Crown 8vo, 
half-bound, 12s. 6d, n preparation, 


Dramatists, The Old. Cr. 8vo, 
cl. ex., Vignette Portraits, 6s. per Vol. 
Ben Jonson’s Works. With Notes 
Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio- 
aphical Memoir by Wo. Girrorp. 
Balt. by Col. CunNINGHAM, 3 Vols. 
Chapman’s Works. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the 
Plays complete, including doubtful 
ones; Vol. II., Poems and Minor 
Translations, with IntroductoryEssay 
by A.C. Swinsurne; Vol. III., Trans- 
lations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

















Dramatists, THE OLD, continued— 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Vignette Por- 
traits, 68. per Volume. 

Marlowe’s Works. Including his 
Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Col. Cunninc- 
HAM. One Vol. 

Massinger’s Plays. From the Text of 
WILLIAM GiFForD, Edited by Col. 
CuNNINGHAM. One Vol. 

Dyer.— The Folk-Lore of 

Plants. By Rev. T. F. TxisettTon 

Dyer, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

7s. 6d. Un preparation, 


Early English Poets. Edited, 
with Introductions and Annotations, 
by Rev. A. B.Grosart, D.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume. 

Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Complete 
Poems. One Vol. 

Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works. Two Vols. 

Herrick’s (Robert) Complete Col- 
lected Poems. Three Vols. 

Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works. Three Vols. 


Herbert (Lord) of Cherbury’s Poems. 
Edit., with Introd., by J. CaurTon 
Cottins. Cr. 8vo, parchment, 8s. 

Edgcumbe. — Zephyrus: A 

Holiday in Brazil and on the River 

Plate, | E, R, PEARCE EDGCUMBE. 

With 41 Illusts, Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 


Edwardes (Mrs. A.), Novels by: 
A Point of Honour. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 
Archie Lovell. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Eggleston.—Roxy: A Novel. By 
EpwarD EGGLESTON. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s. 


Emanuel.—On Diamonds and 
Precious Stones: their History, Value, 
and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry 
EMANUEL, F.R.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, tintedand plain. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 


Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), 
Works by: 

The Life and Times of Prince 
Charles Stuart, Count of Albany, 
onmeny called the Young Pre- 
tender. From the State Papers and 
other Sources, New and Cheaper 
Edition, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Stories from the State Papers. 
With an Autotype Facsimile. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68 

Studies Re-studied: Historical 
Sketches from Original Sources. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
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Englishman’s House, The: A 
Practical Guide to all interested in 
Selecting or Building a House; with 
full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. 
By C.J. RicHarpson, Fourth Edition, 

ith nearly 600 Illustrations, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Eyes, Our: How to Preserve 
Them from Infancy to Old Age. B 
OHN BrowninG, F.R.A.S., &c. Sixt 

dition (Eleventh Thousand). With 

58 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 


Familiar Short Sayings of 
Great Men. By SamvugELt ARTHUR 
Bent, A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 


Faraday (Michael), Works by : 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, 48. 6d. each. 

The Chemical History of a Candle: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by W1LL1AM Crooxgs, F.C.S, 
With numerous Illustrations. 

On the Various Forces of Nature, 
and their Relations to each other: 
Lectures delivered beforea Juvenile 
Atdience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by W1LL1AM Crookes, F.C.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. 


Farrer (James Anson), Works 











by: 

Military Manners and Customs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

War: Three Essays, Reprinted from 


“Military Manners.” 
1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Fin-Bec.— The Cupboard 
Papers: Observations on the Art of 
Living and Dining. By Fin-Bec. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Fireworks, The Complete Art 
of —s or, The Pyrotechnist’s 
Treasury. By Tuomas KentTisu. With 
267 Illustrations. A New Edition, Re- 
vised throughout and greatly Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by: 


The Recreations of a Literary Man; 
or, Does Writing Pay? With Re- 
collections of some Literary Men, 
and a View of a Literary Man’s 
Working Life. Cr.8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The World Behind the Scenes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Little Essays: “Passages from the 
Letters of CHARLES Lams. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

A Day’s Tour: A en! through 
France and Belgium. With Sketches 
in facsimile of the Original Draw- 
ings. Crown 4to picture cover, 1s. 


Crown 8vo, 





FITZGERALD (PERCY), continued— 
Fatal Zero: A Homburg Diary. Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street. 
Polly. | The Lady of Brantome. 


Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Com- 
plete Poems: Christ’s Victorie in 
Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth, 
Christ’s Lge over Death, aud 
Minor Poems. ith Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D. Cr. 8vo, cloth bds., 6s. 


Fonblanque.—Filthy Lucre: A 


Novel. By ALBANY DE FoNBLANQUE. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Francillon (R. E.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 

One by One. | A Real Queen. 
Queen Cophetua. 

Olympia. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 
Esther’s Glove. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 

King or Knave: A Novel. 3 Vols., 


crown 8vo. 
Frederic. — Seth’s Brother's 


Wife: A Novel. By Haroip FREDERIC, 
Two Vols., crown 8vo. 











French Literature, History of 


3 Henry Van Laun. Complete in 
3 Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 78. 6d. each, 


Frere.—Pandurang Hari; or, 


Memoirs of a Hindoo. With a Preface 
by Sir H. Bartle Frere, G.C.S.L., &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Friswell.—Oneof Two: A Novel. 


By Hatin FriswEti. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28 


Frost (Thomas), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, 
Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
The Lives of the Conjurers. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
_Utondon Faire. === : 

Fry’s (Herbert) Royal Guide 
to the London Charities, 1887-8. 
Showing their Name, Date of Founda- 
tion, Objects, Income, Officials,&c. Pub- 
lished Annually. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Gardening Books: 

Post 8vo, 18. each; cl. limp, 1s. 6d. each. 
A Year’s Work in Garden and Green- 
house: Practical Advice to Amateur 
Gardeners as to the Management of 
the Flower,Fruit, and Frame Garden, 
By Greorce GLENNY. 
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GARDENING Books, continued— 
Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants we 
Grow, and How we Cook Them, 
By Tom JERROLD. 
Post 8vo, 1s. each; cl. limp, Is. 6d. each. 
Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. By Tom and JANE 
JERROLD. Illustrated. 


The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom JERROLD. 


My Garden Wild, and What I Grew 
there. By F.G. Hreatu. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s.; gilt edges, 6s. 





Garrett.—The Capel Girls: A 
Novel. By Epwarp Garrett. Cr. 8vo, 
cl. ex., 38, 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Gentieman’s Magazine (The) 
for 1888. 1s. Monthly. In addition 
to the Articles upon subjects in Litera- 
ture, Science, and Art, for which this 
Magazine has so high a reputation, 
“Science Notes,” by W. Marttieu 
WittiaMs,F.R.A.S.,and “Table Talk,” 
by Sytvanus URBAN, appear monthly. 
*.* Bound Volumes for recent years are 

kept in stock, cloth extra, price 8s. 6d. 

each ; Cases for binding, 28. each. 


Gentleman’s Annual (The). 
Published Annually in November. In 
illuminated cover. Demy 8vo, 1s. 


German Popular Stories. Col- 
lected by the Prothers Grimm, and 
Translated by EpGar Taytor. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Joun Ruskin, 
With 22 Illustrations on Steel by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 6d.; gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Gibbon (Charles), Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Robin Gray. in Honour Bound. 
What will Braes of Yarrow. 
World Say ? A Heart’s Prob- 
Queen of the lem. 
Meadow. The GoldenShaft. 
The Flower of the | Of High Degree. 
Forest. Loving a Dream. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 
For Lack of Gold. 
For the King. | InPasturesGreen. 
In Love and War. 
By Mead and Stream. 
Heart’s Delight. 


Gilbert (William), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke, Costermonger. 








the 











Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays 
by: In Two Series, each complete in 
itself, price 2s. 6d. each. 


The First Series contains—The 
Wicked pee ren and Ga- 
latea — Charity — The Princess — The 
Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury. 

The Sreconp Series contains—Bro- 
ken Hearts—Engaged—Sweethearts— 
Gretchen—Dan’!] Druce—Tom Cobb— 
H.M.S, Pinafore—The Sorcerer—The 
Pirates of Penzance. 


Eight Original Comic Operas. Writ- 
ten by W. S. GicBert. Containing: 
The Sorcerer—H.M.S. “ Pinafore” 
—The Pirates of Penzance—Iolanthe 
— Patience — Princess Ida— The 
te ap ly Jury. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 





Glenny.—A Year’s Work in 
Garden and Greenhouse: Practical 
Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to 
the Management of the Flower, Fruit, 
and Frame Garden. By GEorRGE 
GueEnny. Post 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


Godwin.—Lives of the Necro- 


mancers. By WILLIAM GopwiIn. 
Post 8vo, limp, 28. 


Golden Library, The: 

Square 16mo(Tauchnitz size), cloth 

limp, 28. per Volume. 

Bayard Taylor’s Diversions of the 
Echo Club. 

Bennett’s (Dr. W. C.) Ballad History 
of England. 

Bennett’s (Dr.) Songs for Sailors. 

Byron’s Don Juan. 

Godwin’s (William) Lives of the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes’s: Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. Introduction by Sara, 

Holmes’s Professor at the Break- 
fast Table. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete, All the original Illustrations. 

Jesse’s (Edward) Scenes and Oc- 
cupations of a Country Life. 

Lamb’s Essays of Ella. Both Series 
Complete in One Vol. 

Leigh Hunt’s Essays: A Tale for a 
Chimney Cornergand other Pieces, 
With Portrait, and Introduction by 
EpMuUND OLLIER, 

Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d’Arthur: The Stories of King 
Arthur and of the Knights of the 
Round Table. Edited by B. Mont- 
GOMERIE RANKING. 
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GOLDEN Lisrary, THE, continued— 


Square 16mo, 2s. per Volume. 
Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A New 
Translation, with Historical Intro- 
ductionand Notes,byT.M’Criz,D.D. 


Pope’s Poetical Works. Complete. 


Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and Moral 
Reflections. With Notes, and In- 
troductory Essay by SainTe-Brvuve. 

St. Pierre’s Paul and Virginia, and 
The Indian Cottage. Edited, with 
Life, by the Rev. E, CLARKE. 


Golden Treasury of Thought, 
The: An EncycLop2piIa OF QuoTa- 
Tions from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited b 
THEODORE TayLor. Crown 8vo, clo 
gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Graham. — The Professor's 
Wife: A Story. By LEonarp GRAHAM. 
Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s. 


Greeks and Romans, The Life 
of the, Described from Antique Monu- 
ments, By Ernst GuHL and W. 
Koner, Translated from the Third 
German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
F. HuEFFER. 545 Illusts. New and 
Cheaper Edit., demy 8vo, cl. ex., 78. 64. 


Greenaway (Kate) and Bret 
Harte.—The Queen of the Pirate 
Isle. By Bret Harte. With 25 
original Drawings by Kate GREEN- 
Away, Reproduced in Colours by E, 
Evans. Sm, 4to, bds., 5s, 





Greenwood (James),Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64, each. 
The Wilds of London. 


Low-Life Deeps: An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be Found There. 


Dick Temple: A Novel. 


Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 





Habberton (John), Author of 
“ Helen’s Babies,”’ Novels by: 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 


Brueton’s Bayou. 
Country Luck. 


Hair (The): Its Treatment in 
Health, Weakness, and Disease. 
Translated from the German of iy 
Pincus, Crown 8vo, 18.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 











Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), 
Poems by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each. 
New Symbols. 
Legends of the Morrow. 
The Serpent Play. 


Maiden Ecstasy. Small 4to, cloth 
extra, 8s. 


Hall.—Sketches of Irish Cha- 
racter. ‘é Mrs. S.C. Hatt. With 
numerous Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood by Mac ise, GILBERT, HARVEY, 


and G. CruiKsHaNK. Medium 8yvo, 
cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Halliday.—Every-day. Papers. 


BY ANDREW Haturpay. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Handwriting, The Philosophy 
of. Withover 100 Facsimiles and Ex- 


emexy Text. By Don Ferix DE 
ALAMANCA. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 28.64. 
Hanky-Panky: A Collection of 
Very EasyTricks,Very Difficult Tricks, 
White Magic, Sleight of Hand, &c. 
Edited by W. H. Cremer. With 200 
Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra,4s. 6d. 


Hardy (Lady Duffus).— Paul 
Wynter’s Sacrifice: A Story. By 
Lady Durrus Harpy. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s. 


Hardy (Thomas).—Under the 
Greenwood Tree. By THomas Harpy, 
Author of “Far from the Madding 
Crowd.’’ With numerous IIlustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Harwood.—The Tenth Earl. 


By J. Berwick Harwoop. Post 8vo 

illustrated boards, 2s. 

Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Works by: 

The Art of Dress. With numerous 
Illustrations. Small 8vo, illustrated 
cover, 1s.; cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 

The Art of Beauty. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra 
Coloured Frontispiece and I]lusts.6s. 

The Art of Decoration. Square 8vo, 
handsomely bound and profusely 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key. With Eight Coloured Pictures 
and numerous Woodcuts. New 
Edition, small 4to, cloth extra, 6s. 

Chaucer for Schools. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d 


Haweis (Rev. H. R.).—American 
Humorists: WasHINGTON IRvING, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, JAMES 
Russet, Loweitit, ARTEMUS WARD, 
Marx Twain, and Bret Harte. By 
Rev. H. R. Hawets, M.A, Cr. 8vo, 68. 
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Hawthorne.—Tanglewood 
Tales for Girls and Boys. By 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. ith nu- 
merous fine Illustrations by GEorcE 
WuartTon Epwarps. Large 4to, cloth 
extra, 10s. 6d. 





Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Garth. Sebastian Strome. 
Ellice Quentin. | Dust. 

Prince Saroni’s Wife. 

Fortune’s Fool. | Beatrix Randolph. 

Miss Cadogna. 

Love—or.a Name. 


Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. 
Fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover, 1s. 





Hays.—Women of the Day: A 
Biographical Dictionary of Notable 
Contemporaries. By Frances Hays. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Heath (F. G.).— My Garden 
Wild, and What I Grew There. By 
Francis Grorce Heatu, Author of 
“ The Fern World,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. ; cl. gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


Helps (Sir Arthur), Works by : 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 


Animals and their Masters. 
Social Pressure. 





Ivan de Biron: A Novel. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Herman.—One Traveller Re- 
turns: A Romance. By Henry HEr- 
MAN and D. CurIsTIE Murray. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Herrick’s (Robert) Hesperides, 
Noble Numbers, and Complete Col- 
lected Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
GrosartT, D.D., Steel Portrait, Index 
of First Lines, and Glossarial Index, 
&c. Three Vols., crown 8vo, clotk, 18s. 


Hesse-Wartegg (Chevalier 
Ernst von), Works by: 

Tunis: The Land and the People. 
With 22 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

The New South-West: Travelling 
Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Northern Mexico. 
With 100 fine Illustrations and Three 
Maps. Demy §8vo, cloth extra, 
14s, [In preparation, 








= 








Herbert.—The Poems of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury. Edited, with 
Introduction, by J. CHurToN CoLiins. 
Crown 8vo, bound in parchment, 8s. 


Hindley (Charles), Works by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: In- 
cluding the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences _connecte with 
Taverns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c, 
With Illustrations. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity, 
Edited by CHarLes HINDLEY. 


Hoey.—The Lover’s Creed. 
By Mrs. Casuet Hoey. With Frontis- 
piece by P. MacnaB. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards. 2s. 


Holmes (O.Wendell), Works by : 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gorpon 
THomson. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d.—Another Edition in smaller 
type, with an Introduction by G. A. 
ALA. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 
The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table; withthe Story of Iris, Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Holmes.— The Science of 
Voice Production and Voice Preser- 
vation: A Popular Manual for the 
Use of Speakers and Singers. By 
Gorpon Hotmes, M.D. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Hood (Thomas); 

Hood’s Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. Including the Cream of the 
Comic ANNUALS. With Life of the 
Author, Portrait, and 200 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. With all the original Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Hood (Tom), Works by: 

From Nowhere to the North Pole: 
A Noah’s Arkzological Narrative. 
With 25 Illustrations by W. Brun- 
ton and E. C. Barnes. Square 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 

A Golden Heart: A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 


Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Hu- 
morous Works, including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns and 
Hoaxes. With a New Life of the 
Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Hooper.—The House of Raby : 
A Novel. By Mrs. Georce Hoopsr. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 
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Hopkins—"’Twixt Love and 
Duty:” A Novel. By TicHe Hopkins. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 


Horne.—Orion : An Epic Poem, 
in Three Books, By RicHarD HEN- 
Gist Hornzg. With Photographic 
Portrait from a Medallion by Sum- 
MERS. Tenth Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 


Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. 


Hunt.—Essays by Leigh Hunt. 
A Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait and In- 
troduction by EpMuNnD OLLIER. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Hydrophobia: an Account of M. 
Pasteur’s System. Containing a 
Translation of all his Communications 
on the Subject, the Technique of his 
Method, and the latest Statistical 
Results. By Renaup Suzor, M.B., 
C.M. Edin., and M.D. Paris, Commis- 
sioned by the Government of the 
Colony of Mauritius to study M. 
PasTEur’s new Treatment in Paris. 
With 7 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 


Indoor Paupers. By ONE oF 
Tuem. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


ingelow.—Fated to be Free: A 
Novel. By Jean IncELow. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


irish Wit and Humour, Songs 
of. Collected and Edited -. A. PErR- 
~~, Graves, Post 8vo, cloth limp, 











James.—A Romance of the 
Queen’s Hounds. By CHARLES JAMES. 
Post 8vo, picture cover, 18.; cl., 18. 6d. 





Janvier.—Practical Keramics 


for Students. By CATHERINE A, 


Janvier. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Jay (Harriett), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 


Jefferies (Richard), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68, each, 


The Life of the Fields. 
The Open Air. 








JEFFERIES (RICHARD), continued— 
Nature near London. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 68.; post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 


The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. 
By Water Besant. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 9s. 


Jennings (H. J.), Works by: 


Curiosities of Criticism. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Lord Tennyson: A Biographical 
Sketch. ith a Photograph-Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


Jerrold (Tom), Works by: 
Post 8vo, 1s. each; cloth, 1s, 6d. each. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
Household Horticulture: A Gossip 

about Flowers. Illustrated. 
Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants 
we Grow, and How we Cook Them. 


Jesse.—Scenes and Occupa- 


tions of a Country Life. By Epwarp 
Jesse. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Jeux d’Esprit. © Collected and 
Edited by Henry S, Leicu. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Jones (Wm., F.S.A.), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 64. each. 
Finger-Ring Lore: Historical, Le- 

pace. and Anecdotal. With over 
wo Hundred IIlustrations. 
Credulities, Past and Present; in- 
cluding the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 
Talismans, Word and Letter Divina- 
tion Exorcising and Blessing of 
Animals, Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c. 
With an Etched Frontispiece. 
Crowns and Coronations: A History 
of Regalia in all Times and Coun- 
tries. With One Hundred Illus- 
trations, 


Jonson’s (Ben) Works. With 
Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Biographical Memoir by Witi1am 
GirForD, Edited by Colonel Cun- 
NINGHAM, Three Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 188. ; or separately, 6s. each, 


Josephus, TheCompleteWorks 
of. Translated by Wuiston. Con- 
taining both “The Antiquities of the 

ews” and “ The Wars of the Jews.” 
‘wo Vols., 8vo, with 52 Illustrations 
and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14s. 


Kempt.—Pencil and Palette: 
Chapters on Artand Artists. By Ropert 
Kempt. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 6d. 
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Kershaw.—Colonial Facts and 
Fictions: Humorous Sketches. By 


Mark KersnHaw. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 28, ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


King (R. Ashe), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
A Drawn Game. 

“The Wearing of the Green.” 


Kingsley (Henry), Novels by: 


Oakshott Castle. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Number Seventeen. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


Knight.— The Patient’s Vade 
Mecum: How to get most Benefit 
from Medical Advice. By WiLL1am 
Knicut, M.R.C.S., and Epwarp 
Knicut, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, Is. ; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Lamb (Charles): 

Lamb’s Complete Works, in Prose 
and Verse, reprinted from the Ori- 
inal Editions, with many Pieces 
itherto unpublished. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by R. H. 
SHEPHERD. With Two Portraits and 
Facsimile of Page of the ‘‘ Essay on 
Roast Pig.” Cr.8vo,cl.extra, 7s. 6d. 
The Essays of Elia. Complete Edi- 

tion. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 


Poetry for Children, and Prince 
Dorus. By CHartes Lams. Care- 
fully reprinted from unique copies. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 
ters, By CHarRLEs Lams. Selected 
from his Letters by Percy Fitz- 
GERALD. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Lane’s Arabian Nights, &c.: 

The Thousand and One Nights: 
commonly called, in England, “ Tue 
ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS.” A New Translation from 
the Arabic with copious Notes, by 
Epwarp Witu1aM Lane. Illustrated 
b By hundred Engravings on 
Wood rom Original Designs by 
Ws. Harvey. A New Edition, from 
aCopy annotated by the Translator, 
edited by his Nephew, Epwarp 
STANLEY PooLe. With a Preface by 
Stantey Lane-Poore. Three Vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

Arablan Society in the Middle Ages: 
Studies from “The Thousand and 
One Nights.” By Epwarp WILLIAM 
Lang, Author of “The ..Modern 
Egyptians,” &c, Edited by StanLey 
LanE-Poo.e, Cr. 8vo,cloth extra, 6s, 














Lares and Penates; or, The 
Background of Life. By FLoRENcE 
Cappy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Larwood (Jacob), Works by: 
The Story of the London Parks. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Forensic Anecdotes. 
Theatrical Anecdotes. 





Life in London; or, The History 
of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian 
Tom. 
SHANK’s Illustrations, in Colours, after 
ean, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

's. 6d. 


With the whole of Cruix- 


Linskill—In Exchange for a 
Soul. By Mary LinskILt, Author ot 
“The Haven Under the Hill,” &c. 
Three Vols., crown 8vo. 


Linton (E. Lynn), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Witch Stories. 
The True Story of Joshua Davidson 
Ourselves: Essays on Women, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord P 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
“My Love!” | lone. 


Paston Carew, Millionaire and 
Miser. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 
Carefully Reprinted from the Original 
Editions. With numerous fine Illustra- 
tions on Steeland Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Long Life, Aids to: A Medical, 
Dietetic, and General Guide in 
Health and Disease. By N. E. 
Davigs, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, 2s. ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 











Lucy.—Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. 
By Henry W. Lucy. Crown 8vo, 
cl. ex., 38. 64.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 
Translated into —_ Spenserian 
Verse by Ropert Frrencu Durr. 
Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page 
Plates, cloth boards, 18s. 
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Macalpine. — Teresa Itasca, 
and other Stories. By Avery Mac- 


ALPINE. Crown 8vo, bound in canvas, 
2s. 6d. 





McCarthy (Justin, M.P.),Works 
by: 

A History of Our Own Times, from 
the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the General Election of 1880. Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each.—Also a PopuLar EpITION, in 
Four Vols. cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 6s. each, 
—And a JuBILEE Epirtion, with an 
Appendix of Events to the end otf 
1886, complete in Two Vols., square 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

AShort History of Our Own Times. 
One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

History of the Four Georges. Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each, [Vol. I. now ready. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camiola: A Girl with a Fortune, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Linley Rochford. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. 


“The Right Honourable:” A Ro- 
mance of Society and Politics. By 
Justin McCartny, M.P., and Mrs, 
CAMPBELL-PRAED, New and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

McCarthy (Justin H., M.P.), 
Works by: 

An Outline of the History of Ireland, 
from the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent Day. Cr.8vo,1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Ireland since the Union: Sketches 
of Irish History from 1798 to 1886. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Case for Home Rule. 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

England under Gladstone, 1880-85. 
Second Edition, revised. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Doom! An Atlantic Episode. 
8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 

Our Sensation Novel. 
Justin H. McCartuy. 
1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Hafiz in London. Choicely printed. 
Small 8vo, gold cloth, 3s. 6d. 





Crown 


Crown 


Edited by 
Crown 8vo, 
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MacDonald.—Works of Fancy 
and Imagination. By GzorGEe Mac- 
DONALD, LL.D. Ten Volumes, in 
handsome cloth case, 21s. Vol. 1. 
WITHIN AND WitHovuT. THE HIDDEN 
Lire.— Vol. 2. THe Discrete. THE 
Gospet Women. A Book oF SONNETS, 
OrcaAn Soncs,—Vol. 3. VioLIn SONGS. 
Sones or THE Days AnD NIGHTS. 
A Bookor Dreams. ROADSIDE PoEMs. 
PoEMS FOR CHILDREN. Vol. 4. PARA- 
BLES. BALLADS. ScotcH Soncs.— 
Vols. 5 and 6, PHANTASTEs: A Faerie 
Romance.—Vol, 7. THE PorTENT.— 
Vol, 8. THe Licut Princess. THE 
Giant's Heart. SHADows.— Vol. 9 
Cross Purposes. THE GOLDEN KEy. 
THE Carasoyn. LiItTLE DayLicHt.— 
Vol. 10. THE CruEL PaInTER. THE 
Wowo’ Rivven. THE Castle. THE 
Broken Sworps. THE Gray WOLF. 
Uncie CornELIvs. 

The Volumes are also sold separately 
in Grolier-pattern cloth, 2s. 6d. each, 


Macdonell.—Quaker Cousins: 
A Novel. By AGnes MAacpDoNngELL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Macgregor. — Pastimes and 
Players. Notes on Popular Games, 
By Rosert MAcGrREGOR. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 64. 


Mackay.—Interludes and Un- 
dertones; or, Music at Twilight. By 
Cuarves Mackay, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Maclise Portrait-Gallery (The) 
of Illustrious Literary Characters; 
with Memoirs—Bidgraphical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, and Anecdotal—illus- 
trative of the Literature of the former 

half of the Present contaes: By 

WituiaMm Bates, B.A. With 5 Por- 

traits printed onan India Tint, Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by : 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d, each. 
In the Ardennes, With 50 fine Illus- 

trations by Tuomas R. Macguor. 
Pictures and Legends from Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. With numer- 
ous Illusts, by THomas R. Macquoip 
About Yorkshire. With 67 Illustra- 
tions by T. R. Macquorp. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d, each. 
Through Normandy. With 90 Illus- 
trations by T. R. Macguorp, 
Through Brittany. ith numerous 
Illustrations by T. R. Macguorp. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
The Evil Eye, and other Stories. 
Lost Rose. 






































BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 





Magician’s Own Book mee): 
Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
from actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. Cremer. With2o0o Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 

Magic Lantern (The), and its 
Management: including full Prac- 
tical Directions for producing the 
Limelight, making Oxygen Gas, and 
— Lantern Slides. By T. C. 

EPWORTH. With 10 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Magna Charta. An exact Fac- 
simile of the Original in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, 
3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 5s. 
Mallock (W. H.), Works by: 
The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith 
and Philosophy inan _— Country 
House. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. ; 
Cheap Edition, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The New Paul and Virginia; or, Posi- 
tivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

Poems. Small 4to, in parchment, 8s, 

Is Life worth Living? Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d’Arthur: The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round Table. 
Edited by B. MonTGOMERIE RANKING. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Mark Twain, Works by: 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. 
Revised and Corrected throughout by 
the Author. With Life, Portrait, and 
numerous Illust. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex,78.6d. 

The Innocents Abroad ; or, The New 
Pilgrim’s Progress: Being some Ac- 
count of the Steamship “ Quaker 
City’s”? Pleasure Excursion to 
Europe and the Holy Land.’ With 
234 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 64.—Cheap Edition (under 
the title of‘ MARK Twatn’s PLEASURE 
Trip ”), post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

Roughing It, and The Innocents at 
Home. With 200 Illustrations by F, 
A. Fraser, Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 78. 6d. 

The Gilded Age. By Marx Twain 
and CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER, 
With 212 Illustrations by T. Coppin 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d, 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
With 111 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d.—Cheap Edition 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Tae Prince and the Pauper. With 
nearly 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 64.—Cheap Edition, 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 

















Mark Twain’s Works, continued— 

A Tramp Abroad With 314 Illusts. 
Cr, 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 64.—Cheap 
Edition, post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. 

The Stolen White Elephant, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s 

Life on the Mississippi. With about 
300 Original Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78.6d.—Cheap Edi- 
tion, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. With 174 Illustrations 7 
E. W. Kemsie. Crown 8vo, clot 
extra, 78. 64.—Cheap Edition, post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Mark Twain’s Library of Humour. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. [ Preparing. 


Marlowe’s Works. Including 
his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introductions, by Col. Cun: 
NINGHAM, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Marryat (Florence), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Open! Sesame! | Written in Fire. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 
___ Fighting the Air. 


Massinger’s Plays. From the 
Text of Witt1am Girrorp. Edited 
by Col. CUNNINGHAM. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 6s. 











Masterman.—Half a Dozen 
Daughters: A Novel. By J. MasTEr- 
MAN, Fost 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Matthews.—A Secret of the 
Sea, &c. By BranpeR MATTHEWS. 
aes 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s ; cloth, 








Mayfair Library, The: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per Volume. 
A Journey Round My Room. By 


XAVIER DE MAISTRE. 
by Henry ATTWELL. 
Quips and Quiddities. Selected by 

. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 

The Agony Column of “The Times,” 
from 1800 to 1870. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by AticE Cray. 

Melancholy Anatomised: A Popular 
Abridgment of “ Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy.” 

Gastronomy as a Fine Art. By 
BRILLAT-SAVARIN, 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. By W. T. Dosson. 
Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentricl- 
ties. Selected and Edited by W. T. 

Dosson. 


Translated 
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Mayrair Lisrary, continued— 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 64. per Vol. 


The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Brec. 

Original Plays by W. S. GiLBerT. 
First Series. Containing: The 
Wicked World — Pygmalion and 
Galatea— Charity — The Princess— 
The Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury. 

Original Plays by W. S GiLBert. 
SEconpD Serigs. Containing: Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen—Dan’l Druce—Tom Cobb 
—H.M.S. Pinafore—The Sorcerer 
—The Pirates of Penzance. 

Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. 
Collectedand Edited by A. PERCEVAL 
GRAVES. 

Animals and their Masters. By Sir 
ARTHUR HELPs, 

Social Pressure. By Sir A. HELPs, 

Curiosities of Criticism. By Henry 


5. ——. 

The Autocrat ofthe Breakfast-Table 
By OLIVER WENDELL Ho.mgs. _II- 
lustrated by J. Gorpon THOMSON. 

Pencil and Palette. By Robert 
Kempt. 

Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 
ters. By Cuas. Lams. Selected from 
his Letters by Percy FirzGERALp. 

Forensic Anecdotes; or, Humour and 
Curiosities of the Law and Men of 
Law. By Jacos Larwoop. 


Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacos 
LARWOOD. 

Jeux d’Esprit. Edited by Henry S. 
LEIGH. 


True History of Joshua Davidson. 
By E. Lynn Linton. 

Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Linton. 

Ourselves: Essays on Women. By 
E, Lynn Linton. 

Pastimes and Players. By RosBEerT 
MACGREGOR. 

The New Paui and Virginia. By 
W. H. MAttock. 

New Republic. By W. H. Mattock. 

Puck on Pegasus. By H. CHOLMONDE- 
LEY-PENNELL. 

Pegasus Re-Saddied. By H. Cuot- 
MONDELEY-PENNELL,. Illustrated by 
GeorcE Du Maurier. _ 

Muses of Mayfair. Edited by H. 
CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims. By 
H. A. Pace. 

Puniana. By the Hon. Huu Row.ey. 

More Puniana. By the Hon. Hucu 
ROWLEY. 

The Philosophy of Handwriting. By 
Don FELIx DE SALAMANCA. 

By Stream and Sea. By WILLIAM 
SENIOR. 

Old Stories Re-told. 
THORNBURY. 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note- 

Book. By Dr. ANDREW WILSON, 


By WALTER 





Mayhew.—London Characters 
and the Humorous Side of London 
Life. By Henry MayHew. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


Medicine, Family.—One Thou- 
sand Medical Maxims and Surgical 
Hints, for Infancy, Adult Life, Middle 
Age, and Old Age. By N. E. Daviess, 
L.R.C.P. Lond. Cr. 8vo, 18.; cl., 18. 6d. 


Mexican Mustang (On a) 
through Texas, from the Gulf to the 
Rio Grande. A New Book of Ameri- 
can Humour, By Avex. E.Sweet and 
L Armoy Knox, Editors of “ Texas 

iftings.” With 265 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 








Middlemass (Jean), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Touch and Go. | Mr.Dorillion. 

Miller. — Physiology for the 
a or, The House of Life: Hu- 
man hysiology, with ts application 
to the Preservation of Health. For 
Classes and Popular a 3 | With 
numerous Illusts, By Mrs, F. Fenwick 
MILLER, Small 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Milton (J. L.), Works by: 
Sm. 8vo, 18. each ; cloth ex., 18. 6d. each. 
The Hygiene of the Skin. A Concise 
Set of Rules for the Management ot 
the Skin; with Directions for Diet, 
Wines, Soaps, Baths, &c. 
The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. 
The Laws of Life, and their Relation 
to Diseases of the Skin. 


Molesworth (Mrs.).—Hather- 
court Rectory. By Mrs. Mo tes- 
wortH, Author of “The Cuckoo 
Clock,” &c. Cr, 8vo, cl. extra, 4s. 6d. ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Moncrieff.— The Abdication; 
or, Time Tries All. An Historical 
Drama. By W. D. Scort-Moncrizrr, 
With Seven Etchings by Joun PetrTie, 
R.A., W. Q. OrcHarpson, R.A., J. 
MacWuitrteEr, A.R.A,,CoLin HunTER, 
A.R.A., R. Macsetn, A.R.A., and Tom 
GranaM, R.S.A, Large 4to, bound in 
buckram, 21s. 


Murray (D. Christie), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo,cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

A Life’s Atonement. | A Model Father. 
Joseph’s Coat. \Coals of Fire. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 

Val Strange. | Hearts. 








































BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 








Murray (D. C.), continued— 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

The Way of the World. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

First Person Singular. 

Cynic Fortune. 

Old Blazer’s Hero. With Three Illus- 
trations by A. McCormick. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

One Traveller Returns. By D. 
Curistiz Murray and Henry HEr- 
MAN. Cr. 8vo, cl, ex., 63. 

By Mrs. 


North Italian Folk. 
Comyns Carr. Illust. by RANDOLPH 
CaLvEcoTT. Sq. 8vo, cl. ex., 78. 6d. 

Novelists. — Half-Hours with 
the Best Novelists of the Century: 
ChoiceReadings from the finest Novels. 
Edited, with Critical and Biographical 
Notes, by H. T. Mackenzie BELL. 
Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 38.64. [Preparing. 


Nursery Hints: A Mother’s 
Guide in Health and Disease, By N. E. 
Davies,L.R.C.P. Cr.8vo, 18. ; cl., 18.6d. 


O’Connor.—LordBeaconsfield: 
A Biography. By T. P.O’Connor, M.P. 
Sixth Edition, with a New Preface, 
bringing the work down to the Death 
of Lord Beaconsfield, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

O’Hanlon.— The Unforeseen : 
A Novel. By AticrE O’Hanton. New 
& Cheaper Ed. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 

Oliphant (Mrs.) Novels by: 
Whiteladies. With Illustrations by 

ArtTHUR Hopkins and H. Woops. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. each. ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Primrose Path. 

The Greatest Heiress in England. 


O’Reilly.—Phoebe’s Fortunes: 


A Novel. With Illustrations by Henry 
Tuck. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


O’Shaughnessy (A.), Works by : 
Songs of a Worker. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 
Music and Moonlight. 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Lays of France. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex.,10s. 6d. 




















Feap. 8vo, 


Ouida, Novels by. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. each; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s, each. 

Held in Bondage. | Tricotrin. 

Strathmore. | Puck. 

Chandos. Folle Farine. 

Under Two Flags. | TwoLittleWooden 

Cecil Castie-| Shoes. 
maine’s Gage. | A Dogof Flanders. 

Idalia. Pascarel. 


{ 
} 





Oulpa, continued— 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
Signa. | Ariadne.;A Village Com- 

In a Winter City.| mune. 
Friendship. | Wanda. 

Moths. | Bimbi.| Frescoes. [ine. 
Pipistrello. Princess Naprax- 
In Maremma. Othmar. 


Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, selected 
from the Works of Ourpa by F 
Sypney Morris. Sm.cr.8vo,cl.ex.,5s. 


Page (H. A.), Works by: 
Thoreau: His Life and Aims: A Study. 
With Portrait. Post 8vo,cl.limp, 2s.6d. 
Lights on the Way: Some Tales with- 
ina Tale. By the late J. H. ALEX- 
ANDER, B.A. Edited by H. A. PaGE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Animal Anecdotes. Arranged on a 
New Principle. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 
Parliamentary Elections and 
Electioneering in the Old Days (A 
History of). Showing the State of 
Political Parties and Party Warfare at 
the Hustings and in the House of 
Commons from the Stuarts to Queen 
Victoria. Illustrated from the original 
Political Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial 
Satires, and Popular Caricatures ot 
the Time. By JoserpH Greco, Author 
of “Rowlandson and his Works,” 
“The Life of Gillray,’’ &. A New 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illus- 
trations, 7s. 6d. (Preparing. 
Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A 
New Translation, with Historical In- 


troduction and Notes, by T. M’Criz, 
D.D. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. ; 





Patient’s (The) Vade Mecum: 
How to get most Benefit from Medical 
Advice. By W. Knicut, M.R.C.S.,and 
E.Knicut, L.R.C.P. Cr.8vo, 18.; cl. 1/6. 


Paul Ferroll: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Paul Ferroll: A Novel. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 
Payn (James), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. 
Walter’s Word. 
Less Black than we’re Painted. 
By Proxy. | High Spirits. 
Under One Roof. 
A Confidential Agent. 
Some Private Views. 
A Grape from a Thorn. 
For Cash Only. | From Exile. 
The Canon’s Ward. 
The Talk of the Town, 
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Payn (JAMES), cadiiitie | Planché (J. R.), Works by: 

















Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Kit: A Memory. | Carlyon’s Year. 
A Perfect Treasure. 

Bentinck’s Tutor.|Murphy’s Master. 

The Best of Husbands. 

What He Cost Her. | Cecil’s Tryst. 

Fallen Fortunes. | Halves. 

A County Family. | At Her Mercy. 

A Woman’s Vengeance. 

The Clyffards of Clyffe. 

The Family Scapegrace. 

The Foster Brothers.| Found Dead. 

Gwendoline’s Harvest. 

Humorous Stories. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

A Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath Him. 

Mirk Abbey. | Not Wooed, but Won. 

Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 

In Peril and Privation: Stories of 
Marine Adventure Re-told. A Book 
for Boys. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

Holiday Tasks. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
68.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Glow-worm Tales. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

The Mystery of Mirbridge. Three 
Vols., crown 8vo. (May. 


Paul.—Gentle and Simple. By 
MarGarRET AGNES PauL. With a 
Frontispiece by HELEN PATERSON. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Pears.—The Present Depres- 
sion In Trade: Its Causes and Reme- 
dies. Being the “‘ Pears” Prize Essays 
(of One Hundred Guineas). By Epwin 
Goapsy and WitiiaAM Watt. With 
an Introductory Paper by Prof. LEonE 
Lev1, F.S.A., F.S.S. Demy 8vo, Is. 


Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), 

Works by: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Puck on Pegasus. With Illustrations. 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. With Ten full- 

page Illusts. by G. Du Maurier. 
The Muses of Mayfair. Vers de 

ociété, Selected and Edited by H. 
. PENNELL. 


Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by: 
Post 8vo, 1s. each; cl. limp, 1s. 6d. each. 

Beyond the Gates. By the Author 
of ‘‘ The Gates Ajar.” 

An Old Maid’s Paradise. 

Burglars in Paradise. 

Jack the Fisherman. With Twenty- 
two Illustrations by C. W, REep. 
Cr. 8vo, picture cover, 1s. ; cl. 1s. 6d. 

Pirkis (C. L.), Novels by: 

Trooping with Crows. Fcap. 8vo, 


picture cover, Is. (boards, 2s. 
Lady Lovelace. Post 8vo, illustrated 














The Pursuivant of Arms; or, Her- 
aldry Founded upon Facts, With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 200 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by his 
Daughter, Mrs. MackarngEss, Crown 
8vo,cloth extra, 6s. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious 
Men. Translated from the Greek, 
with Notes Critical and Historical, and 
a_ Life of Plutarch, by Joun and 
WiLt1am LANGHORNE. Two Vols., 
8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. 


Poe (Edgar Allan) :— 

The Choice Works, in Prose and 
Poetry, of EpGAR ALLAN Pog. With 
an Introductory Essay by CHARLES 
BauDELAIRE, Portrait and _ Fac- 
similes. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget, and 
other Stories. Post 8vo, illust.bds.,2s. 


Pope’s Poetical Works. Com- 
plete in One Vol. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 


Praed (Mrs. Campbell-).—“The 
Right Honourable:” A Romance of 
Society and Politics. By Mrs. Camp- 
BELL-PRAED and Justin McCartny, 
M.P. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Price (E. C.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Valentina. | The Foreigners. 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 

















Gerald. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Princess Olga—Radna; or, The 
Great Conspiracy of 1881. By the 
Princess OtGa. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 








Proctor (Richd. A.), Works by: 
Flowers of the Sky. With 55 Illusts, 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 
Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps 
for Every Night in the Year, Draw- 
ings of the Constellations, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Familiar Science Studies. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Saturn and its System. New and 
Revised Edition, with 13 Steel Plates. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

a of Time and Space. With 

llusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Universe of Suns, and other 
Science Gleanings. With numerous 
Illusts, Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Wages and Wants of Science 
Workers. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
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Rabelais’ Works. Faithfull 
Translated from the French, wit 
variorum Notes, and numerous charac- 
teristic Illustrations by Gustave 
Dor#&. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Rambosson.—Popular Astro. 
nomy. By J. Ramsosson, Laureate of 
the Institute of France, Translated by 
C. B. Pitman. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
numerous Illusts., and a beautifully 
executed Chart of Spectra, 7s. 6d. 


Reade (Charles), Novels by : 


Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated,3s.6d. 

each; post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. each. 

Peg Woffington. Illustrated by S. L, 
ILDES, A.R.A, 

Christie Johnstone. Illustrated by 
WILiiaM SMALL. 

It Is Never Too Late to Mend. II- 
lustrated by G. J. PINWELL. 

The Course of True Love Never did 
run Smooth. Illustrated by HELEN 
PATERSON. 

The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 
ofall Trades; and James Lambert. 
Illustrated by Matt STRETCH, 

Love me Little, Love me Long. II- 
lustrated by M. ELLEN Epwarpbs. 

The Double Marriage. Illust. by Sir 
Joun Givbert, R.A., and C, KEENE. 

The Cloister and the Hearth, I- 
lustrated by CHARLES KEENE, 

Hard Cash. Illust. by F. W. Lawson, 
Griffith Gaunt. Illustrated by S. L, 
Fixpes, A.R.A., and Wm. SMALL. 
Foul Play. Illust. by Du Maurier. 
Put Yourself in His Place. Ilus- 

trated by RoBerT Barnes. 

A Terrible Temptation. Illustrated 

Epw. HuGuesand A, W. Cooper. 

The Wandering Heir. Illustrated by 
H. Paterson, S. L. Fiipes, A.R.A., 
C. Green, and H. Woops, A.R.A. 

A Simpleton. Illustrated by Kate 
CRAUFORD, (CouLpEry. 

A Woman-Hater, Illust. by Tos, 

Singleheart and Doubleface: A 

atter-of-fact Romance, Illustrated 
by P. Macnas. 

Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals. Illustrated by E. A. ABBEy, 
Percy Macguoip,and JosepH Nasu. 

ThedJilt, and other Stories, Illustrated 
by Joseru Nasu. 

Readiana. Witha Steel-plate Portrait 
of CHARLES READE, 


Reader’s Handbook (The) of 
Allusions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 
Fitth Edition, revised throughout, 
with a New Appendix, containing a 
CoMPLETE ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Cr. 8vo, 1,400 pages, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Red Spider: A Romance. By 
the Author of “John Herring,” &c, 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 38, 6d. 


Rice (Portrait of James).— 
Specially etched by Danie A. WEHR- 
SCHMIDT for the New Library Edition 
of Besant and Ricr’s Novels, A few 
Proofs before Letters have been taken 
on Japanese paper, size 15} x10 in. 
Price 5s. each, 


Richardson. —A Ministry of 
Health, and other Papers, a end 
jamin Warp Ricnarpson, M.D., &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Her Mother’s Darling. 
The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 
Weird Stories. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 

The Uninhabited House. 

Fairy Water. 

The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 

Rimmer (Alfred), Works by : 

Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s.6d. each. 

Our Old Country Towns. With over 
50 Illustrations. 

Rambles Round Eton and Harrow 
With 50 Illustrations. 

About England with Dickens. With 
58 Illustrations by ALFRED RIMMER 
andC, A. VANDERHOOF. 

Robinson (F. W.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 


Robinson (Phil), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 64. each. 
The Poets’ Birds. 

The Poets’ Beasts. 5 
The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, 
Fishes, and Insects, (Preparing. 

Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and 
Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by SainTeE- 
Bevuve. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The; or, 
A List of the Principal Warriors who 
came over from Normandy with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and Settled in 
this Country, a.p. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours Handsomely printed, 5s. 





























Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 
Puniana: Riddies and Jokes. With 
numerous I Illustrations, 


More Puniana. Profusely Illustrated. 


Runciman (James), Stories by : 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each ; 
cloth limp, 28. 64 each, 

Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmalgn’s Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars. 


Russell (W. Clark), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each, 
Round the Galley-Fire. 
On the Fo’k’sle Head. 
In the Middie Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 


A Book for the Hammock. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


Sala.—Gaslight and Daylight. 
By Greorcre AuGustus Sata, Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Sanson.—Seven Generations 
of Executioners: Memoirs of the 
Sanson Family (1688 to 1847). Edited 
byHenrySanson. Cr.8vo,cl.ex.3s 6d. 


Saunders (John), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each, 

Bound to the Wheel 
Guy Waterman. |Lion in the Path. 
The Two Dreamers. 


One Against the World. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s, 


Saunders (Katharine), Novels 
by. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 64. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
Joan Merryweather. 

Margaret and Elizabeth. 
The High Mills. 
Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 


Gideon’s Rock. 


Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


Science Gossip: An Illustrated 
Medium of Interchange for Students 
and Lovers of Nature. Edited by J. E. 
Feheaigg beg _ ae to Geo- 

ny, ysiology, emistry, 
Zoology, Microscopy, Telesc 4 Phy: 
siography, &c. Price 4d. Monthly; or 
6s. per year, post free. Vols. I. to 
XIV. may be had at 7s. 64. each; and 

Vols. XV. to date, at 5s. each, Cases 

for Binding, 18. 64. each, 
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“Secret Out” Series, The: 
Cr, 8vo, cl. ex,, Ilusts., 48. 64. each, 
The Secret Out: One Thousand 
Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations; with Entertaining Experi- 
ments in Drawing-room or “ White 
Magic.” By W. H.Cremer, 300! }lusts, 

The Art of Amusing: A Collection of 
Graceful Arts,Games, Tricks, Puzzles, 
and Charades By Frank BEeLiew, 
With 300 Illustrations, 

Hanky-Panky: Very Easy Tricks, 
Very Difficult Tricks, White Magic, 
Sleight of Hand, Edited by W. H. 
Cremer. With 200 Illustrations. 

Magicilan’s Own Book: Performances 
with Cups and Balls, Eggs, Hats, 
Handkerchiefs, &c, All from actual 
Experience, Edited by W. H, Cre- 
MER, 200 Illustrations. 


Seguin (L, G.), Works by: 

Crown vo, cloth extra, 68, each. 

The Country of the Passion Play, 
and the Highlands and Highlanders 
of Bavaria, With Map and 37 Illusts, 

Walks in Algiers and its Surround- 
ings. With 2 Maps and numerous 
Illustrations, 


Senior.—By Stream and Sea. 
By W.Senior. Post 4vo,cl.limp, 28.64. 


Seven Sagas (The) of Prehis- 
toric Man. By James H, Stoppart, 
Author of ‘‘ The Village Life.” Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Shakespeare : 
The First Follo Shakespeare.—Mr. 

WILiiaM SHAkesriarn’s Comedies 
Histories, and Tragedies, Published 
according tothe true Originall Copies. 
London, Printed by Isaac laacarp 
and Ep, BLrount. 1623.—A Repro- 
duction of the extremely rare original, 
in reduced facsimile, by a photogra- 
phic process—ensuring the strictest 
accuracy in every detail, Small 8vo, 
half-Roxburghe, 7s. 64. 

The Lansdowne Shakeepeare. Beau- 
tifully printed in red and black, in 
small but very clear type. With 
engraved facsimile of Drozsnout’s 
Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 64. 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales 
from Shakes By CHarLes 
and Mary Lams. With numerous 
Illustrations, coloured and plain, by 
J. Morr Smiru. Cr. 4to, cl, gilt, 6s. 

The Handbook of Shakespeare 
Music. Being an Account of 350 
Pieces of Music, the com tions 
ranging from the Elizabethan Age 
to the Present Time. By ALrarep 
Rorrg. 4to, half-Roxburghe, 7s. 

A Study of Shakespeare. By ALorr- 

non CuHarLes Swinsurne. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 
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Shelley.—The CompleteWorks 
in Verse and Prose of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. Edited, Prefaced and Anno- 
tated by RicHarp HERNE SHEPHERD, 
Five Vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
3s. 6d. each. 


Poetical Works, in Three Vols. 

Vol.I. An Introduction by the Editor; The 
Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nichol- 
son; Shelley’s Correspondence with Stock- 
dale ; The Wandering Jew (the only complete 
version); Queen Mab, with the Notes; 
Alastor, and other Poems; Rosalind and 
Helen ; Prometheus Unbound ; Adonais, &c. 

Vol. IT. Laon and Cythna (as originally pub- 
lished, instead of the emasculated «Revolt 
of Islam”); The Cenci; Julian and Maddalo 
(from Shelley's manuscript); Swellfoot the 
Tyrant (from the copy in the Dyce Library 
at South Resingtunt: The Witch of Atlas ; 
Epipsychidion; Hellas. 

Vol. III. Posthumous Poems, published by 
Mrs. SHELLEY in 1824 and 1839; The Masque 
of Anarchy (from Sheiley’s manuscript); and 
other Pieces not brought together inthe ordi- 
nary editions. 


Prose Works, in Two Vols. 


Vol. I. The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and 
St. Irvyne; the Dublin and Marlow Pam- 
phlets; A Refutation of Deism; Letters to 
Leigh Hunt, and some Minor Writings and 
Fragments. 


Vol. II. The Essays; Letters from Abroad ; 
Translations and Fragments, Edited by Mrs. 
SHELLEY, and first published in 1840, with 
the addition of some Minor Pieces of great 
interest and rarity, including one recently 
discovered by Professor DOWDEN. With a 
Bibliography of Shelley. and an exhaustive 
Index of the Prose Works. 


*.* Also a LARGE-PAPER EDITION, to 
be had in Sets only, at 52s. 6d. for 
the Five Volumes. 


Sheridan :— 


Sheridan’s Complete Works, with 
Life and Anecdotes. Including his 
Dramatic Writings, printed from the 
Original Editions, his Works in 
Prose and Poetry, Translations, 
Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. Witha 
Collection of Sheridaniana, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full- 
page Tinted Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Sheridan’s Comedies: The Rivals, 
and The School for Scandal. 
Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes to each Play, and a Bio- 

aphical Sketch of Sheridan, by 

RANDER MATTHEWS. With Decora- 
tive Vignettes and rofull-page Illusts. 
Demy 8vo, half-parchment, 12s. 6d. 


Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works, including all those in 
“ Arcadia.” With Portrait, Memorial- 
Introduction, Notes, &c., by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 18s. 
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Signboards: Their History. 
With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By 
acoB LaRwoop and JoHN CAMDEN 

OTTEN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with roo Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Sims (George R.), Works by : 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 

Rogues and Vagabonds. 

The Ring o’ Bells. 

Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 

Mary Jane Married. _[Shortly. 

Sister Dora: A Biography. By 
MArGARET LoNSDALE. Popular Edi- 
tion, Revised, with additional Chap- 
ter, a New Dedication and Preface, 
and Four Illustrations. Sq. 8vo, pic- 
ture cover, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 


Sketchley.—A Match in the 
Dark. ByArTHUR SKETCHLEY. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. a 

Slang Dictionary, The: Ety- 
mological, Historical, and Anecdotal, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d. 


Smith (J. Moyr), Works by: 
The Prince of Argolis: A Story of the 
Old Greek Fairy Time. Small 8vo, 
cloth extra, with 130 Illusts., 3s. 6d. 
Tales of Old Thule. With numerous 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
The Wooing of the Water Witch: 
A Northern Oddity. With numerous 
Illustrations. Small 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. 


Society in London. By A 
ForeIGN REsIDENT, Crown 8vo, 18. ; 
cloth, 1s. 6d, 


Society in Paris: The Upper 
Ten Thousand. By Count PAuLVasILI. 
Trans. by RapHaret LEpos DE BEAu- 
Fort. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. [ Preparing. 


Spalding.-Elizabethan Demon. 
ology: An Essay in Illustration of the 
Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by Them. By T. 
A. SpacpinG, LL.B. Cr. 8vo,cl . ex.,'5s. 


Spanish Legendary Tales. By 
Mrs. S. G. C. M1ippLEemorE, Author of 
“ Round a Posada Fire.’”’ Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Speight (T. W.), Novels by: 

The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
With a Frontispiece by M. ELLEN 
Epwarps. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
8s. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2s. 

A Barren Title. Cr. 8vo, 1s. ; cl., 18.6d. 

Wife or No Wife? Cr. 8vo, picture 
cover, 1s,; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

The Golden Hoop. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s. 
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Spenser for Children. By M. 
H. Towry. With Illustrations b 


WattTER J. Morcan. Crown 4to, with 
Coloured Illustrations, cloth gilt, 6s. 





Staunton.—Laws and Practice 


of Chess; Together with an Analysis 
of the Openings, and a Treatise on 
End Games. By Howarp STAUNTON. 
Edited by RoBert B. WorRMALD. New 
Edition, small cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Stedman (E. C.), Works by: 
Victorian Poets. Thirteenth Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 9s. 


The Poets of America. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 9s. 





Sterndale.—The Afghan Knife: 


ANovel. By RoBERT ARMITAGE STERN- 


DALE. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 


8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 





Stevenson (R.Louis),Works by: 
Travels with a Donkey In the 


Cevennes. Sixth Ed. Frontispiece b 
W. Crane. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 6d. 

An Inland Voyage. With Front. b 
W. Crane. Post 8vo, cl. Ip., 28. 6d. 

Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 
Second Edit. Crown 8vo, buckram 
extra, 6s. 


New Arabian Nights Crown 8vo, 


buckram extra, 6s.; post 8vo, illust, 
boards, 2s. 

The Silverado Squatters. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, buckram 
extra, 68. Cheap Edition, post 8vo, 
picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Prince Otto: A Romance. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, buckram extra, 
6s. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Merry Men, and other Tales and 
Fables. Cr.8vo, buckram ex., 6s. 

Underwoods: Poems. Post8vo,cl.ex.6s. 

Memories and Portraits. Fcap. 8vo, 
buckram extra, 6s. 

Virginibus Puerisque, and other 
Papers. A New Edition, Revised. 
Fcap. 8vo, buckram extra, 68, 


St. John.—A Levantine Family. 


By Bayte St. Joun. Post 8vo, illus- 


trated boards, 2s. 


Stoddard.—_Summer Cruising 


In the South Seas. By CHARLES 
WarREN STODDARD. Illust, by WaLiIs 
Mackay. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 





Stories from Foreign Novel- 
Ists. With Notices of their Lives and 
paren By HEeLen and ALICE Zim- 
MERN. Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, 38. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. 


St. Pierre.—Paul and Virginia, 
and The Indian Cottage. By Brr- 
NARDIN ST. PrERRE. Edited, with Life, 
by Rev. E. CrarkeE. Post 8vo, cl. Ip., 2s. 


Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes 
of the People cf England; including 
the Rural and Domestic Recreations, 
May Games, Mummeries, Shows, &c., 
from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. With 140 Illustrations, Edited 
by Wm.Honkg. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78.64. 





Suburban Homes (The) of 
London: A Residential Guide to 
Favourite London Localities, their 
Society, Celebrities, and Associations. 
With Notes on their Rental, Rates,and 
House Accommodation. Wit Map of 
Suburban London. Cr.8vo,cl.ex.,78.6d. 


Swift’s Choice Works, in Prose 
and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, 
and Facsimiles of the maps in the 
Original Edition of ‘“ Gulliver’s 
Travels.” Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 








Swinburne (Algernon C.), 
Works by: 

Selections from the Poetical Works 
of Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

AtalantainCalydon. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Chastelard. ATragedy. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 

Poems and Ballads Piast SERIEs, 
Fcap. 8vo, 98. Cr. 8vo, same price. 

Poems and Ballads. Szeconp SERIES. 
Fcap. 8vo, 98. Cr. 8vo, same price. 

Notes on Poems and Reviews. 8vo,1s. 

Songs before Sunrise. Cr. 8vo, 108.64. 

Bothwell: A Tragedy. Cr.8vo,12s.6d. 

Songs of Two Nations. Cr. 8vo, 63. 

Essays and Studies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Erechtheus: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Note on Charlotte Bronte.Cr.8vo,6s. 

A Study of Shakespeare. Cr. 8vo, 8s. 

Songs of the Springtides. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 

Studies In Song. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Mary Stuart: A Tragedy. Cr, 8vo, 8s. 

Tristram of Lyonesse, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

ACentury of Roundels. Small 4to, 8s. 

A_Midsummer Holiday, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 78. 

Marino Faliero: ATragedy. Cr.8vo,6s, 

A Study of Victor — Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Miscellanies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Locrine: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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Symonds.—Wine, Women, and 
Song: Medizval Latin Students’ 
Songs. Now first translated into Eng- 
lish Verse, with Essay by J. ADDINGTON 
Symonps. Small 8vo, parchment, 6s. 

Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours: 
In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 
of Consolation, and in Search of a 
Wife. With the whole of RowLanp- 
son’s droll page Illustrations in Colours 
and a Life of the Author by J. Cc. 
Hotten. Med. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Taine’s History of English 
Literature. Translated by HeENry 
Van Laun. Four Vols., small 8vo, 
cloth boards, 30s.—PoruLar EpITIon, 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. 


Taylor’s (Bayard) Diversions 
of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 
Modern Writers. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 28. 

Taylor (Dr. J. E., F.L.S.), Works 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth ex., 7s. 6d. each. 
The Sagacity and Morality of 

Plants: A Sketch of the Life and 
Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom, 
ColouredFrontispiece and 100 IIlust, 
Our Common British Fossils, and 
Where to Find Them: A Handbook 
for Students. With 331 Illustrations. 


The Playtime Naturalist : A Book for 
every Home. With about 300 IIlus- 
trations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

(Preparing. 


Taylor's (Tom) _ Historical 
Dramas: ‘‘Clancarty,” “Jeanne 
Darc,’’“*’*Twixt Axe and Crown,” “ The 
Fool’s Revenge,” ‘‘ Arkwright’s Wife,” 
“Anne Boleyn,” “ Plot and Passion.” 
One Vol., cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
*,* The Plays may also be had sepa- 

rately, at 1s. each. 

Tennyson (Lord): A _ Biogra- 
> ay Sketch. By H. J. JENNINGS. 


ith a Photograph-Portrait. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Thackerayana: Notes and Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated by Hundreds otf 
Sketches by WiLtIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY, depictin Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and 
Favourite Characters in the books of 
his every-day reading. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 


Thomas (Bertha), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Cressida. | Proud Maisie. 
The Violin-Player. 


Thomas (M.).—A Fight for Life : 
A Novel. By W. Moy Tuomas, Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s 


























Thomson's Seasons and Castle 
of Indolence. With a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction by ALLAN 
CUNNINGHAM, and over 50 fine Illustra- 
tions on Steel and Wo Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Thornbury (Walter), Works by 
Haunted London. Edited by Ep- 
WARD WatrForpD, M.A. With Illus- 
trations by F. W. FarrHort, F.S.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Life and Correspondence of 
J. M. W. Turner. Founded upon 
Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and fellow Academicians. 
With numerous Illusts. in Colours, 
facsimiled from Turner’s Original 
Drawings. Cr. 8vo,cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

Old Stories Re-told. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

Tales for the Marines. 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Timbs (John), Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 64. each. 

The History of Clubs and Club Life 
in London. With Anecdotes of its 

Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, 

and Taverns. With many Illusts. 

English Eccentrics and Eccen- 
tricities: Stories of Wealth and 

Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 

Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights 

and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 

Artists, Theatrical Folk, Men of 

Letters, &c. With nearly 50 Illusts. 


Trollope (Anthony), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 

The Way We Live Now. 

Kept in the Dark. 

Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 


John Caldigate. | American Senator 


Trollope(Frances E.),Novelsby 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Mabel’s Progress. | Anne Furness. 


Trollope (T. A.).—Diamond Cut 
Diamond, and other Stories. By 
T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Trowbridge.—Farnell’s Folly : 
A Novel. By J. T. TRowsripGe. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s 

Turgenieff. — Stories from 
Foreign Novelists. By Ivan TurGeE- 
NIEFF, and others. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
8s.64.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 





Post 8vo, 
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Tytler (C. C. Fraser-). — Mis- 
tress Judith: A Novel. By C. C, 
FRASER-TYTLER. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 





Tytler (Sarah), Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
What She Came Through. 

The Bride’s Pass. 

Saint Mungo’s City. 

Beauty and the Beast. 

Noblesse Oblige. 

Lady Bell. 

Citoyenne Jacqueline. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each, 
The Huguenot Family. With Illusts. 
Buried Diamonds. 


Disappeared: A Romance. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28, 


Van Laun.—History of French 
Literature. By H. Van Laun. Three 
Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 7s. 64. each. 


Villari.i—A Double Bond: A 
Story. By Linpa Vitiari. Fcap. 
8vo, picture cover, 1s, 








Walford (Edw.,M.A.),Works by : 


The County Families of the United 
Kingdom. Containing Notices of 
the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Educa- 
tion, &c., of more than 12000, dis- 
tinguished Heads of Families, their 
Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the 
Offices they hold or have held, their 
Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, 
&c. Twenty-seventh Annual Edi- 
tion, for 1888, cloth gilt, 50s. 

The Shilling Peerage (1888). Con- 
taining an Alphabetical List of the 
House of Lords, Dates of Creation, 
Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, 1s, 

The Shilling Baronetage (1888). 
Containing an Alphabetical List of 
the Baronets of the United on. 
short Biographical Notices, Dates 
of Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo, 
cloth, 1s. 


The Shilling Knightage (1888). Con- 
taining an Alphabetica! List of the 
Knights of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates of 
Creation, Addresses,&c. 32mo,cl.,1s, 

The Shilling House of Commons 
(1888). ‘Containing a List of all the 
Members of Parliament, their Town 
and Country Addresses, &c. New 
Edition, ae the results of 
the recent General Election. 32mo, 
cloth, 1s. 


| Waxrorp’s (Epw.) Works, continued— 


The Complete Peerage, Baronet- 
age, Knightage, and House of 
Commons (1888). In One Volume, 
royal 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 

Haunted London. By WALTER 
TuornBury. Edited by EpwarpD 
Watrorp, M.A. With Illustrations 
by F. W. Farruott, F.S.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 








Walton andCotton’sComplete 


Angler; or, The Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation; being a Discourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, 
written by Izaak Watton; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or 
Grayling in a clear Stream, by CHARLES 
Corton. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir Harris Nicovas, and 
6x Copperplate Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth antique, 78. 6d. 


Walt Whitman, Poems by. 


Selected and edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by WiLL1AM M. Rossetti. A 
New Edition, with a Steel Plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, printed on hand- 
made paper and bound in buckram, 6s. 








Wanderer’s Library, The: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

Wanderings in Bh roy aware or, Life 
among the Ostrich-Hunters. By 
Juvius Berersoum. Illustrated. 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. By Freperick Boye. 

Savage Life. By Frepericx Boy Le. 

Merrie England in the Olden Time. 
By GeorGe DanieL. With Illustra- 
tions by Rost, CRUIKSHANK. 

Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
By Tuomas Frost. 

The Lives of the Conjurers. By 
Tuomas Frost. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. By THomas Frost. 

Low-Life Deeps. An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be found there. By 
JAMES GREENWOOD. 

The Wilds of London. By James 
GREENWOOD. 

Tunis: The Land and the People, 
By the Chevalier de Hesse-War- 
TEGG. With 22 Illustrations. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by Cuarves HInDLey. 

The World Behind the Scenes. By 
Percy FITZGERALD. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: 
Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with Ta- 
verns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
By Cuarves Hinvvey, With Illusts. 

The Genial Showman: Life and Ad- 
ventures of Artemus Ward. By E, P, 
Hincston. With a Frontispiece, 
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WaANDERER’s LiIBRARY, THE, continued— 

The Story of the London Parks 
By Jacos Larwoop. With Illusts. 

London Characters. By Henry May- 
HEWw. Illustrated. 

Seven Generations of Executloners: 
Memoirs of the Sanson Family (1688 
to 1847). Edited by Henry Sanson. 

Summer Cruising in the South 
Seas. By C. WARREN STODDARD. 
Tilustrated. by Watts Mackay. 


Warner.—A Roundabout Jour- 
ney. By CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER, 
Author of “ My Summer in a Garden.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Warrants, &c. :— 

Warrant to Execute Charles |. An 
exact Facsimile, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures, and corresponding Seals. 
Carefully printed on paper to imitate 
the Original, 22 in. by 14in, Price 2s. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of 
Scots. An exact Facsimile, includ- 
ing the Signature of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and a Facsimile of the Great 
Seal. Beautifully printed on paper 
to imitate the Original MS. Price 2s. 

Magna Charta. An exact Facsimile 

the Original Document in the 
British Museum, printed on fine 
— paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 
eet wide, with the Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours, 5s. 

The Roll of Battle Abbey; or, A List 
of the Principal Warriors who came 
over from Normandy with William 
the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country, A.D. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Price 5s. 


Wayfarer, The: Journal of the 
Society of Cyclists, Published at short 
intervals. Price ls. The Numbers for 
Ocroser, 1886, JANUARY, May, and 
OcrToBER, 1887, and Fresruary, 1888, 
are now ready. I = 

Weather, How to Foretell the, 
with the Pocket Spectroscope. By 
F. W. Cory, M.R.C.S. Eng., F.R.Met. 
Soc., &c. With 10 Illustrations, Crown 
8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Westropp.—Handbook of Pot- 
tery and Porcelain; or, History of 
these Arts from the Earliest Period. 
By Hopper M. Westropr. With nu- 
merous Illustrations, and a List of 





Marks. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 48. 6d.~ 


Whist. — How to Play Solo 
Whist: Its Method and Principles 
Explained, and its Practice Demon- 
strated. With Illustrative Specimen 
Hands in red and black, and a Revised 
and Augmented Code of Laws. By 
ABRAHAM S. Wirks and CuHartLes F. 


Parpon. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. | 











Whistler’s(Mr.) “Ten o’Clock.” 
Uniform with his “ Whistler v. Ruskin: 
Artand Art Critics.” Cr.8vo,1s. [Shortly. 


Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), 

Works by: 

Science Notes. See the GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGazineE. 18. Monthly. 

Science In Short Chapters. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

A Simple Treatise on Heat. Crown 
8vo, cloth limp, witb Illusts., 2s. 6d. 

The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra,6s.  . 


Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), - 
Works by: 

Chapters on Evolution: A Popular 
History of Darwinian and Allied 
Theories of Development. 3rd ed. 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex.,with 259 Illusts., 7s. 6d. 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note- 
book. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Bio- 
logical. Third Edit., with New Pre- 
face. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., with Illusts., 6s. 

Studies in Life and Sense. With 
numerous Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. 

Common Accidents, and How to 
Treat them. By Dr. ANDREW WIL- 
son and others. With numerous II- 
lusts. Cr. 8vo, 18.; cl. limp, 1s. 6d. 

Winter (J. S.), Stories by: 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Cavalry Life. 

Regimental Legends. 


Women of the Day: A Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of Notable Contem- 
poraries. By Frances Hays. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Wood.—Sabina: A Novel. By 
__Lady Woop. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
Wood (H. F.)\—The Passenger 

from Scotland Yard: A Detective 


Story. By H. F. Woop. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Words, Facts, and Phrases: 
A rary? A of Curious, pesint, and 
Out-of-the-Way Matters. By ELiezer 
Epwarps. New and cheaper issue, 
cr. 8vo,cl. ex., 78. 6d. ; half-bound, 9s. 


Wright (Thomas), Works by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
Caricature History of the Georges. 
ie he House of Hanover.) With 400 
ictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broad- 
sides, Window Pictures, &c. 
History of Caricature and of the 
Grotesque in Art, Literature, 
Sculpture, and Painting. Profusely 
Illustrated by F.W. FarrHout,F.S.A, 


Yates (Edmund), Novels by : 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 


Castaway. | Tne Forlorn Hope, 
Land at Last. 
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‘NEW NOVELS. 


Kings Knave ? By R. E. FRANCILLON. 

3 Vols., crown 8vo. 

In Exchange for a Soul. By Mary 
LinskiILt, Author of “The Haven 
under the Hill,” &c. 3 Vols., cr. 8vo. 

Radna; or, The Great Conspiracy ot 
1881. By the Princess Orca, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

Old Blazer’s Hero. By D, CurisTIE 
Murray. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Pine and Palm. By Moncure D, Con- 
way. 2 Vols., crown 8vo. 

The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 
By H. F. Woop, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





One Traveller Returns. ByD.CurisTIE 
Murray and Henry Herman. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Seth’s Brother’sWife. By HAROLDFRED- 
ERIC. 2 Vols., crown 8vo, 

Every Inch a Soldier. By M. J. 
CoLgunHoun. Three Vols., crown 8vo. 

Herr Paulus. By WaLtTerR BESANT. 
Three Vols., crown 8vo. [April. 

The Devil’s Die. By Grant ALLEN. 
Three Vols., crown 8vo. [April. 


The Mystery of Mirbridge. By James 
Payn. Three Vols., crown 8vo, [May. 











THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 
Popular Stories by the Best Authors. Lrisrary EpirTions, many Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, 


BY GRANT ALLEN. 
Philistia. 
In all Shades. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOHN 
HERRING.” 

Red Spider. 
BY W. BESANT & #AMES RICE, 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 

My Little Girl. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 

This Son of Vulcan. 

With Harp and Crown 

The Golden Butterfly. 

By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 

’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 

The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years’ Tenant. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

BY WALTER BESANT. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 

All in a Garden Fair. / 
Dorothy Forster. | Uncle Jack. 
Children of Gibeon. 

The World Went Very Well Then. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 
Annan Water. The New Abelard. 
Matt. Foxglove Manor. 
The Master of the Mine. 
The Heir of Linne. 

BY HALL CAINE, 

The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. 
BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Decelvers Ever. | Jullet’s Guardian. 

BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page.| Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 


Queen of Hearts. 


| New Magdalen. 





MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina. The Frozen Deep. 


Basil. The Law and the 
Hide and Seek. Lady. 


The Dead Secret. | TheTwo Destinies 
Haunted Hotel. 
My Miscelianies. | The Fallen Leaves 
Woman in White. | Jezebel’sDaughter 
The Moonstone. | The Black Robe. 
Man and Wife. Heart and Science 
Poor Miss Finch. | “1 Say No.” 
Miss or Mrs. P Little Novels. 
The Evil Genius. 
BY DUTTON COOK. 

Paul Foster’s Daughter. 

BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 

BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 

BY AMES DE MILLE, 
A Castle in Spain. 


BY }. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. 
Circe’s Lovers. 
BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS 
Felicia. 


BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
Archie Lovell. 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Fatal Zero. 


BY R. E, FRANCILLON, 
Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. 
A Real Queen. 

Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERE. 

Pandurang Hari. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT, 
The Capel Girls. 
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PiccaDILLy NovELs, continued— 
BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. 
What will the World Say ? 
In Honour Bound. 
Queen of the Meadow. 
The Flower of the Forest. 
A Heart’s Problem. 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 
Loving a Dream. 
BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 
BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 


Garth. 

Ellice Quentin. 
Sebastian Strome. 
Prince Saroni’s Wife 
Oust. 

Fortune’s Fool. 
Beatrix Randolph 
Miss Cadogna. 
Love—or a Name. 


BY SIR A, HELPS. 
{van de Biron. 
BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT 
Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. 


BY JEAN INGELOW, 
Fated to be Free. 


BY R. ASHE KING. 


A Drawn Game. 
“The Wearing of the Green.” 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Number Seventeen. 


BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kembaill. 
Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 

Under which Lord ? 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family 
“My Love!” | lone. 
Paston Carew. 


BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 


BY F#USTIN McCARTHY, 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
A Fair Saxon. 

Dear Lady Disdain. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a Season. 
Mald of Athens. 
Camiola. 


BY MRS. MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 


| Valentina. 





PiccapILLty NovELs, continued— 
BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame! | Written in Fire. 


BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
Life’s Atonement. Coals of Fire. 
Joseph’s Coat. Val Strange. 
A Model Father. Hearts. 

By the Gate of the Sea 
The Way of the World. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 
Cynic Fortune. 


BY MRS, OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 


BY MARGARET A. PAUL. 
Gentle and Simple. 


BY ¥AMES PAYN. 


Lost Sir Massing: | From Exile. 
erd. A Grape from a 
Walter’s Word. Thorn. 

Less Black than | For Cash Only. 
We’re Painted. |Some Private 
By Proxy. Views. 

High Spirits. The 

Under One Roof. Ward, 

A Confidential Talk of the Town. 
Agent. Glow-worm Tales. 


BY E. C. PRICE. 


| The Foreigners. 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 


BY CHARLES READE, 


It Is Never Too Late to Mend. 

Hard Cash. 

Peg Woffington. 

Christie Johnstone. 

Griffith Gaunt. | Foul Play. 

The Double Marriage. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

The Course of True Love. 

The Autobiography of a Thief. 

Put Yourself in His Place. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

The Wandering Heir. | ASimpleton. 

A Woman-Hater. Readiana. 

Singleheart and Doubleface. 

The Jilt. 

Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals. 


BY MRS. }. H. RIDDELL, 
Her Mother’s Darling. 


Prince of Wales’s Garden-Party. 
Weird Stories. 


BY F. W. ROBINSON, 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 


BY JOHN SAUNDERS, 
Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. 
Two Dreamers. 
The Lion in the Path. 


Canon’s 
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PiccaDILLy NovELs, continued— 


BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS, 
Joan Merryweather. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Gideon’s Rock. Heart Salvage. 
The High Miills. Sebastian. 
BY T. W. SPEIGHT, 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
BY R. A. STERNDALE, 
The Afghan Knife. 


BY BERTHA THOMAS, 


Proud Maisie. | Cressida. 
The Violin-Player. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The Way we Live Now. 
Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 
Kept in the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 


_ . ——— — 








Sennen ida continued— 


BY FRANCES E. TROLLOPE, 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. 
Mabel’s Progress. 


BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 


BY SARAH TYTLER 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride’s Pass. 

Saint Mungo’s City. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Noblesse Oblige. 
Citoyenne Jacqueline. 
The Huguenot Family. 
Lady Bell. 

Buried Diamonds. 


BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER, 
Mistress Judith. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


BY EDMOND ABOUT, 
The Fellah. , 

BY HAMILTON AIDE. 
Carr of Carrlyon. | Confidences. 
BY MRS, ALEXANDER. 

Mald, Wife, or Widow P 
Valevrle’s Fate. 
BY GRANT ALLEN, 


Strange Stories. 
Philistia. 

Babylon. 

In all Shades. 

The Beckoning Hand. 


BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley Grange. 


BY W. BESANT & FAMES RICE. 


Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 


This Son of Vulcan. | My Little Girl. 


The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
The Golden Butterfly. 

By Cella’s Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 
’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fieet. 


BY WALTER BESANT. 


All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 

all in a Garden Fair. 

Dorothy Forster. 

Uncle Jack, 

Children of Gibeon 





BY FREDERICK BOYLE 
Camp Notes. | Savage Life. 
Chronicles of No-man’s Land. 


BY BRET HARTE, 
An Heiress of Red Do 
The Luck of Roaring Sane. 
Californian Stories. 
Gabriel Conroy. | Flip. 
Maruja. | A Phyllis of the Sierras. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

The Shadow of| The Martyrdom 

the Sword. of Madeline. 
AChild of Nature.| Annan Water. 


| God and the Man.| The New Abelard. 


Love Me for Ever. | Matt. 
Foxglove Manor. 
The Master of the Mine. 
BY MRS. BURNETT. 
Surly Tim, 
BY HALL CAINE. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. 
BY COMMANDER CAMERON. 
The Cruise of the “ Black Prince.” 
BY MRS, LOVETT CAMERON 
Deceivers Ever. | Juliet’s Guardian. 
BY MACLAREN COBBAN, 
The Cure of Souls. 
BY C. ALLSTON COLLINS, 
The Bar Sinister. 
BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina. Queen of Hearts, 


Basil. My Miscelianies. 
Hide and Seek. Woman in White. 


' The Dead Secret.! The Moonstone. 
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CuEAP Poputar NovELs, continued— 
Wikie CoLtins, continued, 

Man and Wife. Haunted Hotel. 
Poor Miss Finch. | TheFallen Leaves. 
Miss or Mrs. ? Jezebel’sDaughter 
New Magdalen. The Black Robe. 
The Frozen Deep. | Heart and Science 
Law and the Lady. |“! Say No.” 
TheTwo Destinies | The Evil Gentus. 


BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. | From Midnight to 
Transmigration. Midnight. 

A Fight with Fortune. 


MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Sweet and Twenty.| Frances, 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 

BY DUTTON COOK. 
Leo. | Paul Foster’s Daughter. 


BY C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains. 

BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 

BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 

BY ¥AMES DE MILLE, 

A Castle in Spain. 

BY }. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 

Sketches by Boz. | Oliver Twist. 
Pickwick Papers. | Nicholas Nickleby 
BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
A Point of Honour. | Archie Lovell. 
BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 

Felicia. Kitty. 
BY EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
Roxy. 

BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson 
Polly. 

Seventy-five Brooke Street. 

The Lady of Brantome. 

Fatal Zero. 

BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 
Filthy Lucre. 

BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Olympia. Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. A Real Queen. 
Prefaced by Sir H. BARTLE FRERE., 

Pandurang Hari. 
BY HAIN FRISWELL. 
One of Two. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT, 

The Capel Girls. 














Cueap Poputar NovELs, continued— 
Y CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. The Flower of the 
For Lack of Gold. Forest. 
What will the| Braes of Yarrow. 
World Say ? The Golden Shaft. 
In Honour Bound. | Of High Degree. 
In Love and War. | Fancy Free. 
For the King. | Mead and Stream. 
In PasturesGreen | Loving a Dream, 
Queen of the Mea-| A Hard Knot. 
d 


ow. Heart’s Delight. 

A Heart’s Problem 

BY WILLIAM GILBERT, 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke. 

BY ¥AMES GREENWOOD. 
Dick Temple. 

BY JOHN HABBERTON. 
Brueton’s Bayou. | Country Luck. 

BY ANDREW HALLIDAY 
Every-Day Papers. 

BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 
Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. 
BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 
BY #. BERWICK HARWOOD, 
The Tenth Earl. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. Sebastian Strome 
ElliceQuentin. Dust. 

Prince Saroni’s Wife. 

Fortune’s Fool. Beatrix Randolph. 
Miss Cadogna. Love—or a Name. 
BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS, 

Ivan de Biron. 
BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 
The Lover’s Creed. 
Y TOM HOOD. 
A Golden Heart. 

BY MRS. GEORGE HOOPER, 
The House of Raby. 

BY TIGHE HOPKINS. 
’Twixt Love and Duty. 

BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT, 

Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. 

BY #EAN INGELOW. 


| Fated * be Free. 


Y HARRIETT FAY, 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 
BY MARK KERSHAW. 
Colonial Facts and Fictions. 
BY R. ASHE KING. 
A Drawn Game. 
“The Wearing of the Green.” 
BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Oakshott Castle. 
BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
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CueEap Poputar NovELs, continued— 
E, Lynn Linton, continued— 

The World Well Lost. 

Under which Lord ? 

With:a Silken Thread. 

The Rebel of the Family. 


“My Love.” 
BY HENRY 
Gideon Fleyce. 
BY 


lone. 
W. LUCY. 


JUSTIN McCARTHY. 


Dear LadyDisdain 

The Waterdale 
Neighbours. 

My Enemy’s 
Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. 

Linley Rochford. 


MissMisanthrope 

Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a 
Season. 

Maid of Athens. 

Camiola, 


BY MRS. MACDONELL, 


Quaker Cousins.’ 


BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 


The Evil Eye. 


| Lost Rose. 


BY W. H. MALLOCK. 
The New Republic. 
BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


Open! Sesame. 
A Harvest of Wild 
Oats. 


Fighting the Air. 
Written in Fire. 


BY }. MASTERMAN. 
Half-a-dozen Daughters. 
BY BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
A Secret of the Sea. 
BY F#EAN MIDDLEMASS. 


Touch and Go. 
BY MRS. MO 


| Mp. Dorillion. 
LESWORTH. 


Hathercourt Rectory. 
BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


ALife’sAtonement 

A Model Father. 

Joseph’s Coat. 

Coals of Fire. . 

By the Gateofthe 

Sea. 

Val Strange. 

BY 


| Hearts. 
Way of the World. 
A Bit of Human 
Nature. 
First Person Sin- 
gular. 
Cynic Fortune. 


ALICE O'HANLON. 


The Un nns. 


Y MRS. OLIPHANT. 


Whiteladies. 


The Primrose Path. 

The Greatest Heiress In England. 
BY MRS, ROBERT O'REILLY. 

Phoebe’s Fortunes. 





BY OUIDA, 

Held In Bondage. , TwoLittleWooden 
Strathmore. Shoes. 
Chandos. In a Winter City. 
Under Two Flags. | Ariadne. 
Idalia. Friendship. 
Cecil Castle Moths. 

maine’s Gage. Pipistrello. 
Tricotrin. |A Village Com- 
Puck. mune. 
Folle Farine. Bimbi. 
A Dog of Flanders. | Wanda. 
Pascarel. | Frescoes. 
Signa. [ine. | In Maremma. 
Princess Naprax- ' Othmar. 











> 
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Cueap Poputar Nove .s, continued— 
BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL. 
Gentle and Simple. 


BY F¥AMES PAYN. 


Lost Sir Massing- 
berd. 
A Perfect Trea- 


sure. 
Bentinck’s Tutor. 
Murphy’s Master. 
A County Family. 
At Her Mercy. 
A Woman’s Ven- 
geance. 
Cecil’s Tryst. 
Clyffards of Clyffe 
The Family Scape- 
grace. 
Foster Brothers. 
Found Dead. 
Best of Husbands. 
Walter’s Word. 
Halves. 
Fallen Fortunes. 
What He Cost Her 


| Humorous Stories 


Gwendoline’s Har- 
vest, 
£200 Reward. 
BY Cc. L. 
Lady Lovelace. 





er Father, Like 


on. 

Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath 
i 


Him. 
Mirk Abbey. [Won. 
Not Wooed, but 
Less Black than 
We’re Painted. 
By Proxy. 
Under One Roof. 
High Spirits. 
Carlyon’s Year. 
A Confidential 
Agent. 
Some Private 
Views. 
From Exile. 
A Grape from a 
Thorn, 
For Cash Only. 
Kit: A Memory. 
The Canon’s Ward 
Talk of the Town, 
Holiday Tasks. 
PIRKIS, 


BY EDGAR A. POE, 
The Mystery of Marie Roget. 


BY E. C, 


Valentina. 


PRICE, 


| The Foreigners. 


Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 


Gerald. 


BY CHARLES READE. 
It Is Never Too Late to Mend. 


Hard Cash. | 


Peg Woffington. 


Christie Johnstone. 


Griffith Gaunt 


Put Yourself in His Place, 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 


Foul Play. 


The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
Autobiography of a Thief. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

The Wandering Heir. 


A Simpleton. 
Readiana. 


A Woman-Hater. 
The Jilt. 


Singleheart and Doubleface. 
Good Stories of Men and other 


Animals. 


BY MRS. }. H. RIDDELL, 
Her Mother’s Darling. 
Prince of Wales’s Garden Party, 


Weird Stories. 


Fairy Water. 


The Uninhabited House. 

The Mystery in Palace Gardens, 
BY F. W. ROBINSON. 

Women are Strange. 

The Hands of Justice. 
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Cueap Popucar NoveELs, continued— 


BY #AMES RUNCIMAN. 
Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace — ae 
Schools and Schol 

BY W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Round the Galley Fire. 
On the Fo’k’sle Head. 
» the pang tty orca 

Vo le to the Ca 

At) BAYLE ST. JOHN. 
A Levantine Family. 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Cantley and itty 
Y 7OH. AUNDERS, 
Bound to the Wheel. 
One Against the World. 
Guy Waterman. 
The Lion A gg Path. 
Two Dream 
BY KA THARINE SAUNDERS. 
Joan Merryweather. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
The High Mills. 
Heart YF alta | Sebastian. 
BY GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring o’ Bells. 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married 
BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
A Match in the Dark. 
BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The ysterien « ml Heron Dyke. 
The Golden H 
BY R.A. STERNDALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 
BY R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New reba Nights. 
Y BERTHA THOMAS. 
paea%, | Proud Maisie. 
The Violin-Player. 
BY W. MOY THOMAS. 
A Fight for Life 
B WALTER “THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 
BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The Way We Live Now. 
The American Senator. 
Frau Frohmann. 
Marion Fay. 
Kept in the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
John Caldigate. 
By F. EL ANOR TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the beg 
Anne Furness. | Mabe 
Br FF, TROWBRIDGE: 
Farnell’s Fes 
BY IVAN TURGENIEFYF, &c. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 
s 


Prince Otto. 





's Progress. 





CHEAP Poemtee NovE.s, continued— 


MARK TWAIN, 
Tom Sawyer. | A Tramp Abroad. 
A Pleasure Trip on the Continent 
of Europe. 
The Stolen White Elephant. 
Huckleberry Finn. 
Life on the Mississippi. 
The Prince and the Pauper. 
BY C. C. FRASER- TYTLER. 

Mistress Judith. 

BY SARAH TYTLER, 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride’s Pass. 
Saint Mun a City. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Lady Bell. | Noblesse Oblige. 
Citoyenne Jacquiline. 
Disappeared. 

BY }. S. WINTER, 

Cmete et | go Legends. 


Sabina. 

BY EDMUND YATES. 
Castaway. | The Forlorn Hope. 
Land at Last. 

ANONYMOUS, 
Paul Ferroll. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 


POPULAR SHILLING BOOKS. 

Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. By Bret 
HarTE, 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By 
Bret Harte, 

A Day’s Tour. By Percy FITzGERALD. 

Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. By 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

A Romance of the Queen’s Hounds. 
By CHARLES JAMES, 

Kathleen Mavourneen. By Author 
of “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 

Lindsay’s Luck. By the Author of 
‘“* That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.’ 

Pretty Polly Pemberton. By the 
Author of ‘ That Lass 0’. Lowrie’s,”” 

Trooping with Crows. ByC. L. Pirxis 

The Professor’s Wife. By Lzeonarp 
GRAHAM. 

A Double Bond. By Linpa Vittari, 

Esther’s Glove. By R. E. FRANcILLON, 

The Garden that Paid the Rent 
By Tom JERROLD. 

Curly. By Joun CoLeman, _Iilus- 
traved by J. C. Dottman. 

Beyond the Gates. By E. S. PHELPs. 

Old Maid’s Paradise. By E.S. Puetrs. 

Burglars in Paradise. ByE.S.PuHEcps. 

Jack the Fisherman. ByE.S.PHELPs. 

Doom: An Atlantic Episode. By 
Justin H. MacCartny, M.P. 

Our Sensation Novel. Edited by 
Justin H. MacCartny, M.P. 

A Barren Title. By T. W. Speicut. 

Wife or No Wife? By T. W. Speicut. 

The Silverado Squatters. By R. 
Louis STEVENSON. 
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